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NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  AUSTRALIA. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  AS  A  HOME 
FOR  THE  EMIGRANT. 

1.  There  is  ready  employment  for  all  classes  of  laborers  and 
artisans,  at  much  higher  wages  than  are  given  to  the  same  classes 
of  labor  in  England.     In  most  of  the  trades  the  working  day  is 
limited  to  eight  hours. 

2.  The  cost  of  living  for  the  masses  of  the  people  is  cheaper 
here  than  in  Europe  or  America.    The  labouring  classes  through- 
out the  Colony  live  as  comfortably  as  the  middle  classes  in  Europe. 

3.  Capital  intelligently  directed  finds  ready  investment,  either 
in  trade,  agriculture,  mining,  or  the  public  stock,  at  higher  rates 
than  in  Europe,  and  with  good  security. 

4.  There  is  an  area  of  nearly  200,000,000  acres  of  public  lands, 
two-thirds  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  squatters  on  short  leases, 
but  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  proper  public  reserves, 
are  open  to  the  emigrant  to  select  from,  wherever  he  pleases,  and 
on  terms  within  reach  of  the  poorest ;  and  a  certain  road  to 
competency,  if  he  be  healthy,  prudent,  and  industrious. 

5.  The  soil  and  climate  are  adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  produce, 
at  a  moderate  expenditure  of  labour  and  capital ;  and,  cultivated 
with  the  ordinary  skill,  will  yield  excellent  returns. 

6.  Our   mineral    resources   can   be   surpassed   by    few   other 
countries.     The  gold  deposits  are  spread  over  a  large  area,  and 
have  proved  as  rich  as  anything  hitherto  known  in  the  history  of 
mining.     The  coal  deposits  are  practically  inexhaustible,  and  iron, 
lead,  copper,  tin,  kerosene  shale,   and  other  mineral  treasures 
abound. 

7.  For  merchants  and  tradesmenno  fairer  field  than  Sydney  could 
be  presented.     With  its  position  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  with 
the  Southern  Islands,  San  FranciscOj  and  the  whole  American 
Continent,  right  opposite,— with  a  harbour  for  shipping  unrivalled 
in  the  World,  and  a  vast  trade  already  established,  it  cannot  fail 
to  secure  the  chief  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific. 

8.  No  finer  climate  can  be  desired,  combining  in  its  variety 
the  mild  warmth  of  the  coast,  the  invigorating  air  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  dry  atmosphere  of  the  interior. 

9.  All  the  chief  districts  are  easy  of  access  by  river,  road,  or 
railway,  and  the  rates  of  traffic  are  low. 

10.  All  this  may  be  enjoyed  among  a  people  whose  whole  social 
life  is  so  like  Home  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  emigrant  to 
feel  like  "  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land."    The  language,  customs, 
habits,  laws,  literature,  education,  religion,  are  all  thoroughly 
English  ;  life  and  property  secure ;  and  government  free. 

11.  Every   immigrant,  if  sober,   healthy,   and  industrious,  is 
wealth  to  the  Colony,   and  is  made  welcome   at  once — never 
received  with  jealousy  and  suspicion. 

The  steamships  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  run  between  San  Francisco  and 
Sydney  monthly,  and  there  are  always  steamships  and  sailing-vessels  on  the 
berth  at  London, 
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DEPARTMENT  I.-MINING  AND  METAV^RGY. 


MINEEALS,   OEES,   BUILDING   STONES,  AND    MINING 

PEODUCTS. 

Class   100. 

MINERALS,  ORES,  GEOLOGICAL  COLLECTIONS,  ETC. 

I.  COLLECTION  OF  OEES  AND  ASSOCIATED  MINERALS,  illustrative  of  the 

Mineral  Eesources    of    New  South  Wales.       Exhibited  by  DEPART- 
MENT OF  MINES,  SYDNEY. 

COPPEE  OEES. 
(CASES  A  AND  B.) 

1.  Carbonates  and  Sulphide  of  Copper.    Three-mile  Flat,  near  "Wellington. 

Assay,  13*15  per  cent,  copper. 

2.  Carbonate  of  Copper  (auriferous).     13  miles  north-east  of  "Wellington. 

3.  Carbonates  of  Copper.     Gordon  Brook,  Clarence  Eiver. 

4.  Copper  Ingot.     Goodrich  Copper  Mine. 

5.  Eed  Oxide  and  Carbonate  of  Copper.     Mount  Hope,  Lower  Lachlan. 

6.  Sulphide  of  Copper.     Wellbank,  4  miles  south  of  Wellington.     Assay, 

13'39  per  cent,  copper. 

7.  Sulphide  of  Copper.     Wellbank,  4  miles  south  of  Wellington.    Assay, 

13 '39  per  cent,  copper. 

8.  Carbonate  of  Copper.    Mitchell's  Creek.    Aseay,  12*57  per* cent,  copper, 

gold  equal  to  1  ozs.  2  dwt.  20  grs.  per  ton. 

9.  Native  Copper  and  Eed  Oxide.     10  miles  north  of  Wellington.    Assay, 

8'76  per  cent,  copper. 

10.  Sulphide  of  Copper.      Hurley  &  Wearne's  Copper  Mine,   Wellington 
District. 

II.  Sulphide  of  Copper.     Hurley's  &  Wearne's  Copper  Mine,  Wellington 

District. 

12.  Sulphide  of  Copper.     Goodrich  Copper  Mine,  Wellington  District. 

13.  Carbonate  and  Sulphides  of  Copper.     Cadumble  Eauge,  4  miles  west  of 

Newrea.     Assay,  8'98  per  cent,  copper. 

14.  Carbonate  of  Copper.     Mitchell's  Creek.    Assay,  9'48  per  cent,  copper, 

gold  equal  to  4  ozs.  10  dwts.  8  grs.  per  ton. 

]  5.  Carbonate  of  Copper.     Mitchell's  Creek.    Assay,  2579  per  cent,  copper , 
gold  equal  to  14  ozs.  10  dwts.  6  grs.  per  ton. 

16.  Native  Copper,  Eed  Oxide,  and  Carbonate  of  Copper.    Wellington. 

17.  Carbonates  of  Copper.     Goodrich  Copper  Mine,  Wellington  District. 

18.  Sulphides  of  Copper,  at  depth  of  88  feet.    10  miles  north  of  Wellington. 

10c  14-76 
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19.  Eed  Oxide  and  Carbonate  of  Copper.     Cadumble  Eange,  County  of 

Gordon. 

20.  Eed  Oxide  of  Copper.     Belara  Copper  Mine,  20  miles  from  Gulgong. 

Assay,  39  per  cent,  copper. 

21.  Sulphide  and  Carbonate  of  Copper.     Jones'  Mount,  Tuena. 

22.  Eed  Oxide  of  Copper  (ferruginous).     Belara  Copper  Mine,  20  miles 

from  G-ulgong.     Assay,  30  per  cent,  copper. 

23.  Carbonate  of  Copper.     Bobby  "Whitlow  Copper  Mine,  Bingera. 

24.  Carbonate  of  Copper,  at  depth  of  87  feet.     Belara  Copper  Mine,  20 

miles  from  Gulgong. 

25.  Eed  Oxide  of  Copper.     Bobby  "Whitlow  Copper  Mine,  Bingera.     Assay, 

19'94  per  cent,  of  copper. 

26.  Black  Oxide  and  Sulphide  of  Copper.      Bobby  Whitlow  Copper  Mine, 

Bingera. 

27.  Eed  Oxide  and  Carbonate  of  Copper.     Bobby  Whitlow  Copper  Mine, 

Bingera. 

28.  Native  Copper  and  Eed  Oxide,  at  depth  of  40  feet.     Peabody  Copper 

Mine,  County  of  Ashburnham. 

29.  Sulphide  of  Copper.     Narragal,  County  of  Gordon. 

30.  Carbonate  and  Sulphide  of  Copper.     Hurly  &  Wearne's  Copper  Mine, 

Wellington  District. 

31.  Native  Copper.    Hurley  &  Wearne's  Copper  Mine,  Wellington  District. 

32.  Sulphide  and  Eed  Oxide  of  Copper.     Belara  Copper  Mine,  20  miles 

from  Gulgong.     Assay,  40*4  per  cent,  copper. 

32«.  Metallic  Copper.     Extracted  by  Hunt  &  Douglass'  new  process,  from 
Copper  Ore,  from  the  Goodrich  Copper  Mine. 

33.  Native  Copper.     Belara  Copper  Mine,  20  miles  from  Gulgong. 

34.  Carbonate  and  Sulphide  of  Copper.     Belara  Copper  Mine,  20  miles 

from  Gulgong.     Assay,  25  per  cent,  copper. 

35.  Black  Oxide  of  Copper.     Belara  Copper  Mine,  20  miles  from  Gulgong, 

assay,  40  per  cent,  copper. 

36.  Sulphide  of  Copper.     Near  Bingera.     Assay,  19 '94  per  cent,  copper. 

37.  Eed  Oxide  and  Carbonate  of  Copper.     Bobby  Whitlow  Copper  Mine, 

Bingera. 

38.  Sulphide  and  Carbonate  of  Copper.     Bobby  Whitlow  Copper  Mine, 

Bingera. 

39.  Eed  Oxide  and  Carbonate  of  Copper.     Great  Western  Copper  Mine, 

Milburn  Creek,  near  Bathurst. 

40.  Eed  Oxide  and  Carbonate  of  Copper.     Frog's  Hole,  parish  of  Bala. 

41.  Sulphide  of  Copper.  Frog's  Hole,  parish  of  Bala. 

42.  Sulphide  of  Copper.     Solferino. 

43.  Carbonates  of  Copper.     Cow  Flat  Copper  Mine,  near  Bathurst. 

44.  Sulphides  of   Copper,  with  Galena.      Cow  Flat  Copper  Mine,  near 

Bathurst. 

^5.  Carbonates  of  Copper.     Frog's  Hole,  parish  of  Bala. 
46.  Sulphide  of  Copper.     Cow  Flat  Copper  Mine,  near  Bathurst. 
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47.  Red  Oxide  and  Carbonate  of  Copper.     Great  "Western  Copper  Mine, 

Milburn  Creek,  near  Bathurst. 

48.  Sulphides  of  Copper.    Milburn  Creek  Copper  Mining  Co.,  near  Bathurst. 

49.  Sulphide  of  Copper,  with  Galena.     Wiseman's  Creek,  near  Bathurst. 

Assay,  11-30  per  cent,  copper. 

50.  Sulphide  of  Copper,  with  Galena.      "Wiseman's  Creek,  near  Bathurst. 

Assay,  11*30  per  cent  copper. 

51.  Carbonates   of   Copper.      Wiseman's  Creek,  near  Bathurst.     Assay, 

1672  per  cent,  copper. 

52.  Bed  Oxide  and  Carbonate  of  Copper.     Cow  Flat  Copper  Mine,  near 

Bathurst. 

53.  Eed  Oxide  and  Carb.onate  of  Copper.        Apsley.       Assay,  1872  per 

cent,  copper. 

54.  Sulphides  of  Copper.     Cow  Mat  Copper  Mine,  near  Bathurst. 

55.  Sulphide  of  Copper.     Between  Condoblin  and  Parkes. 

55fl.  Native   Copper,   Eed   Oxide   and   Carbonate   of   Copper.      Between 
Condobolin  and  Parkes. 

m    o  i  T--I     £•  n  n  TIT-       ( Copper,  18  per  cent. 

56.  Sulphide  of  Copper.     Armstrong  Copper  Mine,  \  gjj-j  7  dwts.  per  ton. 

near  Bathurst.  Assay  :—    (  silver,  3  ozs. ' per  ton! 

57.  Eed  Oxide  and  Carbonates  of  Copper.     Armstrong  Copper  Mine,  near 

Bathurst.     Assay,  33  per  cent,  copper. 

58.  Carbonate   of    Copper.      Armstrong    Copper    Mine,   near    Bathurst. 

Assay,  287  per  cent,  copper. 

59.  Sulphide  of  Copper.     Molong. 

60.  Carbonates  of  Copper.    Armstrong  Copper  Mine,  near  Bathurst.    Assay, 

21 '5  per  cent,  copper. 
•61.  Carbonates  of  Copper.  Wiseman's  Creek,  near  Bathurst. 

62.  Eed  Oxide  of  Carbonate  of  Copper.     South  Wiseman's  Creek,  near 

Bathurst.     Assay,  27'06  per  cent,  copper. 

63.  Ironclad  Eeef.     Cargo.     Assay,  23'16  per  cent,  copper. 

64.  Carbonate  of  Copper.     Copabella,  Southern  District. 

•65.  Sulphide  of  Copper,  with   Galena.      South   Wiseman's   Creek,   near 
Bathurst.     Assay,  2875  per  cent,  copper. 

66.  Eed  Oxide  of  Copper,  at  depth  of  30  fathoms  ;  lode,  4  feet  thick. 

Peelwood,  10  miles  south  of  Tuena. 

67.  Carbonates  and  Eed  Oxide   of  Copper.     Apsley.     Assay,   22 '82   per 

cent,  copper. 

68.  Carbonates  and  Sulphides  of  Copper.     Apsley. 

69.  Sulphides  and  Black  Oxide  of  Copper.      Apsley.     Assay,  1872  per 

cent,  copper. 

70.  Carbonate  of  Copper.     Armstrong  Copper  Mine,  near  Bathurst. 

71.  Carbonate   of    Copper.      Armstrong   Copper    Mine,   near    Bathurst. 

Assay,  36*4  per  cent,  copper. 

72.  Sulphide  of  Copper.     Armstrong  Copper  Mine,  near  Bathurst.     A&say, 

327  per  cent,  copper. 

73.  Sulphide  and  Black  Oxide  of  Copper.   South  Wiseman's  Creek,  near 

Bathurst. 
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74.  Carbonates  of  Copper.     South  Wiseman's  Creek,  near  Bathurst. 

75.  Sulphide  of  Copper.     Gordon  Brook,  Clarence  River. 

76.  Bed  Oxide  and  Carbonates  of  Copper.    Wiseman's  Creek,  near  Bathurst. 

77.  Eed  Oxide  and  Carbonates  of  Copper.    Gordon  Brook,  Clarence  Eiver. 

78.  Sulphide  of  Copper.     Jacqua  Copper  Mine.     Nerrimunga. 

79.  Sulphide  of  Copper.     Peelwood,  10  miles  South  of  Tuena.    Assay,  21 '3 8 

per  cent,  copper. 

80.  Bed  Oxide  and  Carbonates  of  Copper,  at  depth  of  40  fathoms.     Peel- 

wood,  10  miles  South  of  Tuena.     Assay,  49 '27  per  cent,  copper. 

81.  Carbonate  of  Copper,  at  depth  of  20  fathoms.     Peelwood,  10  miles 

South  of  Tuena. 

AUBIFEEOUS  QUAETZ. 
(CASE  C.) 

82.  Auriferous  Quartz.     Mitchell's  Creek,  near  Wellington. 

83.  Do.  Wilson's    Line,    King   of   the  West    Company. 

Trunkey. 

84.  Do.  from  depth  of  120  feet.     Pembroke  Eeef,  6  miles 

from  Trunkey. 

85.  Do.  with   Iron    Pyrites.     United  Miner's   Snob's   Eeef, 

near  Braidwood. 

86.  Do.  with  Iron  Pyrites.     Spring  Creek,  near  Braidwood, 

87.  Do.  with  Iron  Pyrites.     Pioneer  Line  of  Eeef;  depth. 

240  feet.     Trunkey. 

88.  Do.  at  depth  of  70  feet.     No.  4,  North  Garibaldi  Eeef, 

Solferino. 

89.  Do.  with  Iron  Pyrites.     50  feet.     Star  Eeef,  Solferino. 

90.  Do.  with    Iron   Pyrites.      100  feet.      Lombardy   Eeef, 

Solferino. 

91.  Do.  with  Iron   Pyrites.     65   feet.      Laird   and  Bacon's 

Lease,  Solferino. 

92.  Do.  reef  2  feet  thick,  Major's  Creek,  near  Braidwood. 

93.  Do.  Spa  Eeef,  Nerriniunga. 

94.  Do.  with  sulphurets  of  iron,  lead,  and  zinc,  Snob's  Claim, 

Big  Hill,  Major's  Creek,  near  Braidwood. 

95.  Do.  near  Forbes. 

96.  Gold  in  cleavage  planes  of  clay  slate,  sandstone  reef,  Cowarbee,  Mur- 

rumbidgee  District. 

97.  Auriferous  Quartz,  Prospectors'  Band  of  Hope  Eeef,  Solferino. 

98.  Do.  with  iron  pyrites,  Victoria  Eeef,  Adelong.     Yield, 

5  ozs.  gold  per  ton. 

99.  Do.  at  depth  of  50  feet,  Gilmandyke,   12  miles  from 

Trunkey.     Yield,  1  oz.  gold  per  ton. 
100.  Gold  in  brown  iron  ore.     Lucknow  Gold  Field,  Frederick's  Valley. 
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101.  Auriferous  Quartz,  reef  1  foot  thick,  depth  40  feet,  Louisiana  Eeef. 

102.  Do.  at  depth  of  80  feet,  No.  1  North  Lion  Eeef,  Solferino. 

103.  Do.  at  depth  of  50  feet,  Southern  Cross  Eeef,  Solferino. 

104.  Do.  with  iron  pyrites,  Spring  Creek,  near  Braidwood. 

105.  Do.  with  large  cubical  crystals  of  iron  pyrites,  at  depth 
of  50  feet,  Snob's  Claim,  Big  Hill,  Major's  Creek,  near  Braidwood. 

106.  Auriferous  Quartz,  at  depth  of  50  feet,  Mac's  Keef,  Gundaroo. 

107.  Do.  at  depth  of  80  feet,  Gulgong. 

108.  Do.  at  depth  of  30  feet,  Kearns,  "White,  and  party's,  No. 

4  Sucks-all  Reef,  Oberon. 

109.  Do.  William  the  First  Eeef,  Nerrimunga. 

110.  Do.  Prospecting  Claim,  Manton's  Eeef,  Nerrimunga. 

111.  Do.  Eureka  Claim,  Nerrimunga. 

112.  Do.  at  depth  of  300  feet,  Trunkey  Creek  Quartz  Mining 

Company,  Trunkey. 

113.  Do.  Grove  Creek,  10  miles  from  Truukey. 

114.  Do.  at  depth  of  500  feet,  Trunkey. 

115.  Do.  at  depth  of  70  feet,  Arthur's  Line  of  Eeef,  Trunkey. 

116.  Gold  in  Quartz.     Easter  Gift  Eeef,  Crow  Mountains,  near  Barraba. 

117.  Auriferous  Quartz,  Kangaroo  Eeef,  Nerrimunga. 

118.  Do.  near  Forbes. 

119.  Do.  at  depth  of  20  feet,  Pride  of  Clarence  Eeef,  Solferino. 

120.  Auriferous  Porphyry  Dyke,  15  yards  wide,  at  depth  of  67  feet,  near 

Forbes. 

121.  Auriferous  Quartz,  at  depth  of  100  feet,  Old  Gulgoug  Eeef,  4  miles 

from  Gulgong. 

122.  Do.  at  depth  of  120  feet,  Prospecting  Claim,  Manton's 

Eeef,  Nerrimunga. 

123.  Do.  at  depth  of  130  feet,  "Welcome  Eeef,  near  Gulgong. 

TIN  OEES. 
(CASES  H  AND  G.) 

124.  Stream  Tin.     Tent  Hill,  near  Vegetable  Creek. 

125.  Do.  Vegetable  Creek  Tin-mining  Company,  O'Daly's  Mine, 

Vegetable  Creek. 

126.  Do.  Little  Britain  Tin  Mine,  Vegetable  Creek. 

127.  Do.  Eothschild's  Mine,  Vegetable  Creek. 

128.  Do.  Boro  Creek,  Tumbarumba. 

129.  Do.  Vegetable  Creek  Tin-mining  Company,  O'Daly's  Mine, 

Vegetable  Creek. 

130.  Do.  Ancient  Briton  Tin  Mine,  Middle  Creek,  near  Inverell. 

131.  Do.  Speare's  &  Moore's  Tin  Mine,  Vegetable  Creek. 

132.  Do.  "Wylie  Creek,  New  England.    Assay,  74'4  per  cent.  tin. 
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133.  Stream  Tin.     Eain's  Gully,  Gulf  Creek. 

134.  Do.  Great  Britain  Tin-mining  Company,  Vegetable  Creek. 

135.  Do.  P.  Sexton  &  Co.,  Yellow  AVaterholes,.  Vegetable  Creek. 

136.  Do.  Head  of  Euby  Creek. 

137.  Do.  Glen  Creek  Tin-mining  Company,  Glen  Creek. 

138.  Do.  Baal  Gammon  Tin  Mine,  Vegetable  Creek. 

139.  Do.  Hall,  Bros.,  &  Co.,  Kangaroo  Flat,  Strathbogie  Eun,  near 

Vegetable  Creek. 

140.  Do.  Hall,  Bros.  &  Co.,  The  Springs,  do. 

141.  Do.  Main  Eange,  between  Herding  Yard  and  Euby  Creeks, 

142.  Do.  Herding  Yard  Creek. 

143.  Do.  Yellow  Waterholes,  near  Vegetable  Creek. 

144.  Do.  Deepsinker's  Mine,  Vegetable  Creek. 

145.  Do.  M'Master's  Mine,  Tent  Hill. 

146.  Do.  Gordon's  Tin  Mine,  Vegetable  Creek. 

147.  Do.  Hall,  Bros.,  &  Co.,  Vegetable  Creek  Mine,  Vegetable  Creek 

148.  Do.  Little  Wonder  Tin  Mine,  Vegetable  Creek. 
1480.  Do.  Victoria  Tin  Mine,  Cope's  Creek. 

149.  Do.  Hall,  Bros.,  &  Co.,  Grampian  Hills,  near  Vegetable  Creek. 
1490.  Tin  Ore  Shoad  Stones.     Grampian  Hills,  Vegetable  Creek. 

150.  Stream  Tin.     Euby  Creek,  New  England.     Assay,  76  per  cent.  tin. 
1500.      Do.  Hogue's  Creek,  Dundee. 

151.  Do.  Wylie  Creek,  New  England. 
1510.       Do.  Oban,  New  England. 

152.  Cassiterite  (alluvial).     Deepsinker's,  the  Gulf,  New  England.     From 

Mr.  G.  H.  Butchart. 
1520.  Stream  Tin.     Bengonoway  Tin  Mine,  Borah  Creek,  near  Cope's  Creek. 

153.  Do.  Britannia  Tin  Mine,  Cope's  Creek. 
1530.  Cassiterite.     "  Toad's-eye "  Tin,  Grenfell. 

154.  Stream  Tin.     Glen  Creek. 

1540.      Do.  Sydney  Tin  Mine,  Middle  Creek,  near  Inverell. 

155.  Do.  Pine  Eidge  Tin  Mine,  Cope's  Creek,  near  Inverell. 
1550.      Do.  Wearne's  Tin  Mine,  Cope's  Creek. 

156.  Do.  Pride  of  the  Eanges  Tin  Mine,  Auburn  Vale,  near  Inverell . 
1560.  Grain  Tin.  Australian  Tin  Smelting  Company,  Sydney. 

157.  Stream  Tin.     Pine  Eidge  Tin  Mine,  Cope's  Creek,  near  Inverell. 
1570.      Do.  Near  Maryland,  Queensland  Border. 

158.  Black  Sand.     Lady  Emily  Tin  Mine,  Cope's  Creek. 

159.  Stanniferous  "Wash  Dirt.     Head  of  Pond's  Creek,  near  Inverell. 

160.  Stream  Tin.     GreatJBritain  Tin  Mine,  Vegetable  Creek. 

161.  Do.  Gulf  Tin  Mining  Co.,  Gulf  Creek. 

162.  Do.  Glen  Creek. 

163.  Crystallized  Tin.     Pyrmont  Tin  Smelting  Works,  Sydney, 
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164.  Stream  Tin.     Campbell's  Mine,  Vegetable  Creek. 

165.  Do.  Range  between  Wylie  and  Bookookoorara  Creeks,  New 

England. 

166.  Pebbles  from  Older  Tertiary  Drift,  Stannifer  Tin  Mine,  Middle  Creek, 

near  Inverell. 

167.  Stream  Tin.     Bald  Eock  Creek. 

168.  Do.  Roberts'  Tin  Mine,  Long  Gully,  Cope's  Creek. 

169.  Lode  Tin.     Riley  and  Cohen,  Tent  Hill,  New  England. 

170.  *  Do.        Elder  &  Co.,  Graveyard  Creek. 

171.  Do.        Glen  Creek. 

172.  Do.         McDonald's  Lode,  Glen  Creek. 

173.  Do.        Bolitho  Tin  Mine,  near  Cope's  Creek. 

174.  Stanniferous  "Wash  Dirt.     Britannia  Tin  Mine,  near  Inverell. 

175.  Tin  Ore  (Cassiterite)  in  Quartz.     Glen  Creek. 

176.  Lode  Tin,  from  the  Mole  Tableland,  near  Tenterfield. 

177.  Lode  Tin,  from  the  Mole  Tableland,  near  Tenterfield. 

178.  Tin  Ore  (Cassiterite)  in  Quartz.    Tent  Hill,  Vegetable  Creek. 

179.  Lode  Tin.     M'Master's  Lode,  Tent  Hill. 

180.  Do.         Graveyard  Creek,  near  Vegetable  Creek. 

181.  Do.         Moonbah  Ranges,  near  Snowy  River,  40  miles  from  Coorna, 

three  lodes  from  1  to  2  feet  wide,  strike  north  and  south. 

182.  Do.         Cope's  Creek,  near  Inverell. 

183.  Do.         Bolitho  Tin  Mine,  Cope's  Creek. 

184.  Stanniferous  Wash  Dirt.    Arden's  Mine,  Tent  Hill. 

185.  Do.  O'Daly's  Tin  Mining  Co.,  Vegetable  Creek. 

186.  Do.  Great  Britain  Tin  Mining  Co.,  Vegetable  Creek. 

187.  Stream  Tin.     Britannia  Mine,  Cope's  Creek. 

188.  Lode  Tin.     Myall  Creek,  near  Bingera. 

189.  Do.         Thomson   and  Burrage's   Tin  Mine,   Sutherland's   "Water, 

Cope's  Creek. 

190.  Do.        Bismarck's  Mine,  Cope's  Creek. 

191.  Do.        Tenterfield. 

192.  Do.         Butchart  Tin  Mine,  Cope's  Creek. 

193.  Older  Tertiary  (Miocene)  Drift,  Tin-bearing.    Stannifer  Mine,  Inverell. 

194.  Stanniferous  Wash  Dirt.    Lady  Emily  Mine,  Cope's  Creek. 

195.  Do.  Cement.     O'Daly's  Mine,  Vegetable  Creek. 

196.  Do.  Wash  Dirt.     Karaula  Tin  Mine,  near  Inverell. 

197.  Do.  Cement.     Rose  Valley  Mine,  Vegetable  Creek. 

198.  Lode  Tin.    Elsmore  Tin  Mine,  New  England. 

199.  Do.  Mowamba,  County  Wallace,  Monaro  District. 

200.  Do.  Butchart  Tin  Mine,  Cope's  Creek. 

201.  Do.  From  the  Mole  Tableland,  near  Tenterfield. 

202.  Do.  Hit-or-Miss  Tin  Mine,  near  Cope's  Creek. 
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203.  Grain  Tin.     Pyrmont  Tin  Smelting  Works,  Sydney. 

204.  Lode  Tin.     Canning  and  Hutton's,  Sutherland's  "Water,  Cope's  Creek. 

205.  Tin  Ore.     Cassiterite,  with  Fluor-spar  in  Quartz,  Boundary  Tin  Mine, 

Cope's  Creek. 

206.  Quartz  Crystals,  enclosing  crystals  of  Cassiterite.     Albion  Tin  Mine, 

Cope's  Creek. 

207.  Lode  Tin.     Elsinore  Tin  Mine,  New  England. 

208.  Lode  Tin.     Elsinore  Tin  Mine,  New  England. 

209.  Do.        The  Mole  Tableland,  near  Tenterfield. 

VAKIOUS  MINERALS. 
(CASE  F.) 

210.  G-arnetiferous  Schist.     Washpool  Creek,  Solferino. 

211.  Petrified  Wood.     Castlereagh  Eiver,  from  Mr.  T.  Brown,  M.L.A. 

212.  Asbestos.     Wentworth,  Lucknow  Gold  Field,  from  Mr.  James  Jackson. 

213.  Calcite.     Lunatic. 

214.  Opal.     Bland,  near  Eorbes. 

215.  Opalized  Wood.     Bloomfield,  near  Orange,  from  Mr.  W.  O'Halloran. 

216.  Talcose  Schist.     Upper  Silurian,  near  Bathurst. 

217.  Denclrites  in  Granite,  near  Mount  Latnbie,  from  Mr.  T.  Brown,  M.L.A. 

218.  Schorl,  from  tin-bearing  granite,  Cope's  Creek,  New  England. 

219.  Chalcedonic  Quartz.     Andrew  and  Company's  lode,  30  feet  from  surface, 

Tent  Hill. 

220.  Herschellite  in  Basalt.     Inverell. 

221.  Metamorphic  Slate,  Silurian.     Sheppardtown,  Adelong  Creek. 

222.  Granite.     Wagga  Wagga, 

223.  Gem  Sand.    Diamond  District,  Two-mile  Elat,  Mudgee. 

224.  Sapphire.     Eocky  Eiver. 

225.  Samples  of  drift,  from  Diamond  Fields,  Bingera. 

226.  Eluor-spar   and   Quartz,   with   Sulphides   of  Copper,  Lead,  Iron,  and 

Molybdenum  in  Granite.     Middle  Creek,  New  England. 

227.  Serpentine,  near  Barraba. 

228.  Asbestos.     Lewis  Ponds  Creek,  Wellington. 

229.  Epidote.     Old  Gulgong  Eeef,  Gulgong. 

230.  Quartz  Crystal,  from  Carboniferous  Conglomerate.     Coerwull,  Bowen- 

fels,  from  Mr.  T.  Brown,  M.L.A. 

231.  Quartz  Crystals,  Hill  End,  from  Mr.  T.  Brown,  M.L.A. 

232.  Calcite.     Fish  Eiver  Caves,  from  Hon.  J.  Lucas,  M.L.A.,  Minister  ot 

Mines. 

233.  Q.uartz  and  Mica,  Devonian  Granite.     Fish  Eiver,  from  Mr.  T.  Brown, 

M.L.A. 

234.  Carnelians.    Big  or  Castlereagh  Eiver,  from  Mr.  T.  Brown,  M.L.A. 

235.  Jasper,  from  vein  in  Tertiary  Basalt.     Newstead,  New  England. 
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236.  Fragment  of  Tree,  two  feet  in  diameter,  embedded  in  basalt,  Inverell. 

237.  Mica  Schist.     Wagga  Wagga. 

238.  Fluor-spar  in  Devonian  beds,  Mount  Lainbie. 

239.  Quartz  Crystals.     Solferino. 

240.  Petrified  Wood.     Castlereagh  Eiver,  from  Mr.  T.  Brown,  M.L.A 

241.  Obsidian  Stones.     Eocky  Eiver. 

242.  Talc.     Fish  Eiver,  near  Bathurst,  from  Mr.  T.  Brown,  M.L.A. 

243.  Cinnabar.     Sulphuret  of  Mercury.     Cudgegong. 

244.  Granite  veins,  intruding  Devonian  beds.     Mount  Lambie. 

245.  Porphyritic  Trap  intruding  Carboniferous  beds.     Kiarna. 

lEON  OEES. 
(CASE  E.) 

246.  Clay  Band,  Iron  Ore,  Brown  Haematite.     From  Upper  Coal  Measures, 

Jamberoo. 

246#.  Clay  Band,  Iron  Ore,  Brown  Haematite.  From  Coal  Measures, 
Lithgow  Valley  Iron  Company. 

247.  Ironstone.      Below    Hawkesbury   Eocks,  Woods'   Point,   Broughton 

Creek. 

2470.  Clay  Band,  Iron  Ore,  Brown  Haematite.  From  Upper  Coal  Measures, 
"Wallerawang  Iron  and  Coal  Company.  Analysis,  49*28  to  56  per 
cent,  metallic  iron. 

248.  Magnetic  Iron.     Near  Barraba. 

249.  Chrome  Iron.     Near  Barraba. 

250.  Brown  Haematite.     Coal  Eange,  Clarence  Eiver. 

251.  Concretionary  Ironstone.     Newstead,  New  England. 

252.  Stalactitic  Iron   Ore   (Limonite).      Lithgow  Valley.      From  Mr.   T. 

Brown,  M.L.A. 

253.  Stalactitic  Iron   Ore   (Limonite).     Lithgow  Valley.     From  Mr.   T. 

Brown,  M.L.A. 

254.  Titaniferous  Iron.     Eocky  Eiver.     From  Mr.  Cleghorn. 

255.  Micaceous  and  Magnetic  Iron  Ore.     Blackford's  Lease,  near  Mount 

Lambie. 

256.  Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron.     Devonian  Beds,  "Wallerawang  Iron  and  Coal 

Company.     Analysis,  40'89  per  cent,  metallic  iron. 

257.  Brown  Haematite.     Devonian  Beds,  Wallerawang  Iron  and  Coal  Com- 

pany.    Analysis,  37*84  to  51*2  per  cent,  metallic  iron. 

258.  Magnetic   Oxide   of   Iron.      From  Devonian  Beds,   Mount  Lambie, 

Lithgow  Valley  Iron  Company. 

259.  Brown  Haematite.     From  Devonian  Beds,  Wallerawang  Iron  and  Coal 

Company.     Analysis,  37'84  to  51*2  per  cent,  metallic  iron. 

260.  Iron  Ore  Garnet  Eock.     From  Devonian  Beds,  Wallerawang  Iron  and 

Coal  Company.     Analysis,  21 '05  per  cent,  metallic  iron. 

261.  Magnetite.     Solferino. 
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262.  Brown  Haematite.     Devonian  Beds,  Wallerawang  Iron  and  Coal  Com- 

pany.    Analysis,  3S'S4  to  51*2  per  cent,  metallic  iron. 
The  above-mentioned  analyses  were  made  by  Professor  Liversidge,  University 
of  Sydney. 

AURIFEROUS  QUAETZ,  WASH  DIET,  GALENA,  AND 
ANTIMONY. 

(CASE  D.) 

263.  Auriferous  Quartz.     Dayspring  Gold  Mining  Company's  reef,  2  ft.  6  in.. 

thick.     Average  yield  of  5,674  tons  of  this  quartz  gave  11  dwts. 
12  grs.  of  gold  per  ton.     Lachlan.  District. 

264.  Auriferous  Quartz.       Strickland's  Reef,  near  Forbes.      Assay,  4  oz. 

6  dwts.  6  grs.  gold  per  ton. 

265.  Auriferous  Wash  Dirt.     Uralla. 

266.  Tertiary  Auriferous  Cement  with  Silicate  of  Iron.      Two-mile  Flat,. 

Cudgegong  Eiver.     From  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

267.  Auriferous  Ferruginous  Quartz  Drift,  with  Coarse  Gold  visible.     From* 

"  Wapping  Butcher  "  Lead,  near  Forbes. 

268.  Auriferous  Wash  Dirt.     Home  Eule  Lead,  Home  Eule. 

269.  Auriferous  Wash  Dirt.      No.  24,  Black  Lead,— John  M'Lachlan  and! 

Party ;  depth  160  feet. 

270.  Auriferous  Ferruginous  Quartz  Drift  with  Bed-rock.     Jones  and  Party. 

271.  Auriferous  Wash  Dirt.    Prospecting  Claim,  Canadian  Lead,  near  Forbes. 

272.  Auriferous  Wash  Dirt.     Nil  Desperandum  Lead. 

273.  Auriferous  Quartz.      Quong  Tait's  claim,  Lady  Belmore  Line  of  Reef, 

Braidwood.     Yield,  19  oz.  gold  per  ton. 

274.  Auriferous  Quartz.     Court's  4-acre  Lease,  Hawkins'  Hill  View.     From, 

Mr.  James  Daw. 

275.  Black  Sand  with  Gold, Zircons,  Tin  Ore,  Magnetic  Iron,&c.  Tumberumba. 

276.  Auriferous  Quartz.     Old  Hill  Reef,  Adelong. 

277.  Do.  Strickland's  Reef,  Forbes  District. 

278.  Do.  with  Iron  Pyrites.     Average  yield,  8  ozs.  gold  per  tonr 
depth    90  feet.     Quong  Tait's  claim.  Lady  Belmore  line  of  reef 
Braidwood. 

279.  Auriferous  Quartz.     Bingera. 

280.  Do.  with  Galena.     Sebastopol  Reef,  near  Junee. 

281.  Do.  with  Arsenical  Pyrites  and  Galena.     Strickland's- 
Reef,   near  Forbes.     Assay  per  ton : — gold,  1   oz.   10  dwt.  1  gr. ; 
silver,  1  oz.  19  dwt.  4  grains. 

282.  Broken  Auriferous  Quartz.     County  of  Clive,  from  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke, 

M.A.,  F.G.S. 

283.  Auriferous  Quartz.     Depth,  45  feet.     Harper  and  Party's  No.  1  South 

Sucks-all  Reef,  Oberon. 

284.  Petrified  Wood.    20  feet  from  surface,  5  miles  from  Trunkey, 
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285.  Auriferous  Quartz.     Depth,  420  feet.     Yield  4  oz.  per  ton,  gold.     North 

Williams  Claim,  Adelong. 

286.  Auriferous  Quartz   (burnt).     Yield,  12  oz.  gold  per  ton.     Depth  GO 

feet.     Quong  Tait's  claim,  Lady  Belmore  line  of  reef,  Braidwood. 

287.  Auriferous  Quartz.     Depth,  30  feet*    From  Lewis  E.  Johnson's  lease, 

Crudine  Creek. 

288.  Sulphide  of  Antimony.     Solferino. 

289.  Galena  in  Quartz.     Major's  Creek,  near  Braidwood. 

290.  Carbonate  and  Sulphide  of  Lead  and  Sulphide  of  Copper.     Solferino. 

291.  Sulphide  of  Antimony.     Nundle  Gold  Field. 

292.  Do.  Near  Gundagai. 

293.  Do.  Near  Wallerawang. 

294.  Arsenic.     Lunatic  Beef. 

295.  Wolfram.     New  England. 

296.  Auriferous  Quartz.     Depth,  300  feet.     Addong.      Presented  by  Mr. 

Seymour  C.  Stewart,  J.P. 

297.  Galena.     Eurongilly,  Murrumbidgee  District. 

298.  Auriferous  Quartz.     Junee  Eeef. 

299.  Do.  Depth,  40  feet.     Pagan  Beatach's  Beef,  Oberon. 

300.  Do.  Ilansen  and  party's  Beef,  near  Oberon. 

301.  Do.  Depth,   70  feet.       Lambert   and   Davies'    Claim 
Oberon. 

302.  Auriferous  Brown  Oxide  of  Iron.      Alfred-town  Beefs,  near  Wagga 

Wagga. 

303.  Auriferous  Quartz.     Hill  End,  from  Mr.  Hagarty. 

COPPEB  OBES,  in  recess  I  of  Mineral  Trophy. 

304.  Sulphide  of  Copper.     Goodrich  Copper  Mining  Company,  county  of 

Gordon.     From  Mr.  H.  A.  Thomson. 

305.  Green  and  Blue  Carbonate  of  Copper.     South  Wiseman's  Creek,  near 

Bathurst,  from  Capt.  Armstrong,  B.N. 

306.  Sulphide  of  Copper.     Ophir  Copper  Mine,  county  of  Bathurst.    Assay, 

27*49  per  cent,  copper. 

307.  Do.  Banden  and  Fisher's   Copper  Mine,   Clarence 

District.    Assay,  2419  per  cent,  copper. 

308.  Do.  Cow  Flat,  near  Bathurst. 

309.  Green  Carbonate  of  Copper  (ferruginous).     Goodrich  Copper  Mine. 

310.  Sulphide  of  Copper  with  Galena.     Wiseman's  Creek,  near  Bathurst. 

311.  Sulphide  of  Copper.     Wiseman's  Creek,  near  Bathurst. 

312.  Carbonate  of  Copper.     Armstrong  Copper  Mine,  Wiseman's  Creek. 

313.  Copper  Ingot.     Carangara  Copper  Mine,  county  of  Bathurst. 

314.  Copper  Ingot.     Carangara  Copper  Mine,  county  of  Bathurst. 

315.  Sulphide  and  Black  Oxide  of  Copper.     Armstrong  Copper  Mine,  near 

Bathurst, 
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316.  Sulphide  of  Copper.     Hurley  and  Wearne's  Copper  Mine,  "Wellington 

District. 

317.  Carbonate  of  Copper.    Armstrong  Copper  Mine.     35  per  cent.  Copper ; 

4  dwts.  Gold,  6  ozs.  Silver,  per  ton. 

318.  Red  Oxide  of  Copper.     Belara  Copper  Mine,  20  miles  from  Gulgong. 

Assay,  30  per  cent.  Copper. 

319.  Sulphide  of  Copper.     Cow  Flat,  near  Bathurst. 

320.  Sulphide  of  Copper.     Cow  Flat,  near  Bathurst. 

321.  Sulphide  of  Copper.     Ophir  Copper  Mine,  county  of  Bathurst. 

322.  Carbonate  of  Copper.     Goodrich  Copper  Mine,  county  of  Gordon. 

323.  Eed  Oxide  of  Copper.     Bobby  Whitlow  Copper  Mine,  near  Bingera. 

324.  Sulphide  of  Copper.     Ophir  Copper  Mine,  county  of  Bathurst. 

325.  Sulphide  of  Copper.     Cow  Flat,  near  Bathurst. 

IKON  OEES,  in  recess  J  on  Mineral  Trophy. 

326.  Brown  Haematite.     Berrirna. 

327.  Do.  Clay-band  Iron  Ore.     From  Coal  Measures.     Wal- 
lerawang  Iron  and   Coal   Company.     Analysis,   49*28   to  56  per 
cent,  metallic  iron. 

328.  Brown  Haematite.     Clay-band  Iron  Ore.     From  Coal  Measures,  Lith- 

gow  Valley.     Analysis,  46*42  per  cent,  metallic  iron. 

329.  Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron.     Mount  Lambie. 

330.  Brown  Haematite.      Veins    in  Hawkesbury   Hocks,   Lithgow   Valley. 

From  the  Hon.  John  Lucas,  Minister  for  Mines. 

331.  Brown  Haematite.     Berrima. 

332.  Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron.     Wallerawang.     Devonian  beds.     Analysis, 

40*89  per  cent,  metallic  iron. 

333.  Brown  Haematite.     Clay-band  Iron  Ores.     From  Coal  Measures.  Lith- 

gow Valley  Iron  Company.    Analysis,  46*42  per  cent,  metallic  iron. 

AUBIFEKOUS  QUAETZ,  GALENA,  and  ANTIMONY,  in  recess  K  on 

Mineral  Trophy. 

334.  Galena.     Sulphuret   of  Lead.     Mylora,   near   Yass.     From   Mr.   E. 

Dudley  Adams. 

335.  Galena.     Sulphuret  of  Lead.     Mylora,  near  Yass.      From  Mr.   E. 

Dudley  Adams. 

336.  Gold,  Silver,  Lead,  Iron,  Antimony,  and  Cobalt  in  Quartz.     From  reef 

2  feet  thick,  Major's  Creek,  near  Braidwood. 

337.  Gold,  Silver,  Lead,  Iron,  Antimony,  and  Cobalt  in  Quartz.     From  reef 

2  feet  thick,  Major's  Creek,  near  Braidwood. 

338.  Auriferous  Quartz.     From  depth  of  125  feet,  Snob's  claim,  Big  Hill, 

Major's  Creek,  near  Braidwood. 

339.  Argentiferous  Quartz.      Clarence  District.      Assay : — Silver,  30!  ozs., 

Gold,  17  dwts.  per  ton. 

340.  Argentiferous  Quartz.     Lombardy  Eeef,  Solferino. 
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34-1.  Argentiferous  Quartz,  with  large  cubical  iron  pyrites.     United  Miners, 
Snob's  Eeef,  Major's  Creek,  near  Braid  wood. 

342.  Sulphuret  of  Antimony.     Pyramul.      Analysis,  67  per  cent,  antimony. 

From  the  Hon.  John  Lucas,  Minister  for  Mines. 

343.  Sulphuret  of  Antimony.     Pyramul.      Analysis,  G7  per  cent,  antimony. 

From  the  Hon.  John  Lucas,  Minister  for  Mines. 

344.  Auriferous  Quartz.     United  Miners,  Snob's  Eeef,  Braidwood. 

345.  Do.  Strickland's  Eeef,  8  miles  north  of  Forbes. 

346.  Do.  Prospector's  Claim,  Manton's  Eeef,  Solferino, 

347.  Do.  Strickland's  Eeef,  8  miles  north  of  Forbes. 

348.  Do.  with  Pyrites.     Snob's  Eeef,   Major's  Creek,  near 
Braidwood. 

TIN  AND  TIN  OEE,  in  Eecess  L  on  Mineral  Trophy. 

349.  Ingot  of  Tin.     Vegetable  Creek  Tin  Mining  Company,  New  England. 

350.  Ingot  of  Tin.     St.   Leonards  Smelting  Company.     Assay,  99'9  per 

cent.  tin.     From  Mr.  H.  A.  Thompson. 

351.  Ingot  of  Tin.     Australian  Tin  Smelting  Company,  Sydney. 

352.  Tin  in  bars.  do.  do. 

353.  Do.  do.  do. 

354.  Cassiterite.     Large  piece  of  "Wood  Tin  from  Deepsinker's  Mine,  The 

Gulf,  New  England.     From  Mr.  J.  H.  Butchart. 

355.  Do.  do  do.  do. 

356.  Lode  Tin  in  euritic  granite.     Bolitho  Tin  Mine,  Cope's  Creek,  New 

England. 

357.  Do.  do.  do. 

358.  Do.  do.  do. 

359.  Do.  do.  do. 


la. — COLLECTION  or  THE  CHIEF  CHARACTERISTIC  FOSSILS,  illustrative  of  the 
Principal  Sedimentary  Formations  of  New  South  Wales.  Exhibited  by 
DEPARTMENT  OP  MINES,  SYDNEY. 

PALEOZOIC.     Upper  Silurian. 

390.  Orthoceras.    Terago,  county  of  Argyle. 

391.  Eeceptaculites  Clarkei,  or  Australis.     Wellington  District. 

392.  Crinoid.     Two  miles  North- West  of  Molong. 

393.  Favosites  polymorpha.     Goodradigbeo  Eiyer,  between  Button's  Grant 

and  Village  Keserve. 

394.  Orthoceras.     Gambola  Paddock,  near  Molong. 

395.  Tentaculites.     Holmes'  Station  Paddock,  6  miles  from  Wellington. 

396.  Cyathophyllum.     Limestone  Bocks,  South  of  and  adjoining  Wellington 

Caves. 

397.  Murchisonia  ?     Quedong. 
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398.  Coral.     Holmes'  Station  Paddock,  6  miles  from  "Wellington. 

399.  Streptorhynchus.     Molong. 

400.  Troehus.     Goodradigbee  Eiver,  between  Button's  Grant  and  Village 

Eeserve. 

401.  Stenopora.     1|  mile  North-West  of  Molong. 

402.  Eavosites. 

403.  Haly sites  catenipora.     Molong,  near  E.  C.  Church. 

404.  Streptorhyuchus.     Molong. 

405.  Stem  of  Crinoid. 

406.  Lepto3na  and  Spirifer.     Holmes'  Station  Paddock,  6  miles  from  "Wel- 

lington. 

407.  Pentamerus.     Quedong. 

PALJEOZOIC.     Devonian. 

408.  Lepidodendron  nothuni.     Eange,  10  miles  north  of  Goulburn. 

409.  Spirifer,  Ehyuchonella,  &c.     Mt.  Lambie,  near  Eydal. 

410.  Spirifer,  Ehynchonella,  &c.     Mt.  Lambie,  near  Eydal. 

414.  Eavosites  Gothlandica.     Mt.  Lambie. 

415.  Modiola,  Ehyuchonella,  &c.     Mt.  Lambie. 

416.  Spirifer,  Ehynchonella,  &c.     Mt.  Lambie. 

417.  Spirifer,  Ehynchonella,  &c.     The  Gulf,  Turon   Eiver. ,   From"  the  Eev. 

W.  B.  Clarke,  M.A.,  P.G.S. 

422.  Pavosites  Gothlandica.     "Wallerawang. 

423.  Encrinite  stems.     Mt.  Lambie. 

424.  Spirifers.     Wolgan  Valley. 

425.  Modiola,  Ehynchonella,  &c.     Mt.  Lambie. 

426.  Encrinite  stems.     Mt.  Lambie. 

427.  Pecten,  Spirifer,  and  Ehynchonella.     Mt.  Lambie. 

428.  Lepidodendron  nothum.     Mt.  Lambie. 

PALAEOZOIC — Carboniferous,  Lower  Coal  Measures. 

361.  Otopteris  ovata.  Stroud,  Port  Stephens. 

362.  Knorria.  do.                 do. 

363.  Knorria.  do.                 do. 

364.  Knorria,  &c.  do.                 do. 

365.  Otopteris  ovata.  do.                 do. 

3650.  Otopteris  ovata  and  Calamites.     Stroud,  Port  Stephens. 
365&.  Otopteris  ovata  and  Sphenopteris.    do.  do. 

366.  Knorria.  Stroud,  Port  Stephens. 

367.  Otopteris  ovata.     do.  do. 

368.  Sphenopteris?        do.  do. 

369.  Knorria.  do.  do. 

370.  Calamites.  do.  do. 
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37L  Fossil  Plant  Stem.      Stroud,  Port  Stephens. 

372.  Otopteris  ovata.  do.  do. 

373.  Undetermined.  do.  do. 

374.  Lepidodendron.  do.  do. 

375.  Euomphalus,   Strophornena,   Productus,   Orthis,  Corals,  &c.      Stroud, 

Port  Stephens. 

376.  Spirifer,  Productus,  &c.     Stroud,  Port  Stephens. 

377.  Spirifer,  Euomphalus,  &c.      do.  do. 

378.  Spirifer,  Productus,  &c.          do.  do. 

379.  Spirifer,  Strophomena,  &c.     do.  do. 

380.  Strophomena,  do.  do. 

381.  Strophomena.  do.  do. 

382.  Spirifer,  Strophomena,  Rhynchonella,  &c.     Stroud,  Port  Stephens. 

383.  Spirifer,  Productus,  &c.     Stroud,  Port  Stephens. 
384  Productus  cora.  do.  do. 

385.  Spirifer.  do.  do. 

386.  Euomphalus,  Corals,  &c.  do.  do. 

387.  Spirifers.  do.  do.      . 

388.  Productus.  do.  do. 

389.  Productus  cora.  do.  do. 

411.  Lepidodendron.     Northern  District. 

412.  Lepidodendron.     Brush  Hill  Creek,  county  of  Brisbane. 

413.  Fenestella.     Northern  District. 

418.  Lepidodendron.     Northern  District. 

419.  Eenestella.     Quarrybylong,  county  of  Northumberland. 

420.  Lepidodendrou.     Alex.  Cameron's,  Davis  Creek,  parish  of  Doou, 

county  of  Durham. 

421.  Eetepora.     Parish  of  Doon,  county  of  Durham. 

429.  Strophomena,  Spirifer,  &c.     Northern  District. 

430.  Spirifer,  Fenestella,  Productus,  &c.     Quarrybylong,  county  of  Nor- 

thumberland. 

431.  Cyathophylluin.     Cameron's   198  acres,  Bouchell  Brook,  parish  of 

Doon,  county  of  Durham. 

432.  Encrinite  stems.     Parish  of  St.  Aubin,  county  of  Durham. 

433.  Encrinite  stems. 

434.  Chaetetes  radians.     Singleton. 

435.  Choetetes  radians.     Singleton. 

436.  Pachydomus?     Singleton. 

437.  Calcareous  concretion.     Singleton. 

438.  Chfetetes  radians.     Dry  Creek,  near  Barraba,  county  of  Northum- 

berland. 

439.  Bellerophon.     Singleton. 

440.  Spirifer.     Singleton. 
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441.  Notomya?     Singleton. 

442.  Spirifer.     Singleton. 

443.  Conularia  torta.     Bavensfield. 

444.  Conularia  tenuistriata.    Do. 

445.  Bellerophon,  spirifer,  Pachydoinus  ?  &c.     Eavensfield. 

446.  Pachydomus.     Eavensfield. 

447.  Orthoceratite.     Eavensfield. 

448.  Spirifer.     Eavensfield. 

449.  Orthoceratite.     Eavensfield. 

450.  Spirifer  and  Productus.     Eavensfield. 

451.  Pachydomus  and  Pleurotomaria.     Harper's  Hill. 

452.  Bellerophon.    Eavensfield. 

453.  Pachydomus  gigas  and  Favosites.     Harper's  Hill. 

454.  Spirifer. 

455.  Pachydomus  gigas.     Harper's  Hill. 

456.  Pleurotomaria.     Harper's  Hill. 

457.  Spirifer. 

458.  Pecten  and  Bellerophon.     Eavensfield. 

459.  Pachydomus  ?     Harper's  Hill. 

460.  Spirifer.     Harper's  Hill. 

461.  Spirifer.     Wollombi. 

462.  Euomphalus,  &c.     Wollombi. 

463.  Spirifer.     Wollombi. 

464.  Fenestella.     "Wollombi. 

465.  Spirifer,  &c.     Wollombi. 

466.  Spirifer,  &c.     Wollombi. 

467.  Spirifer,  &c.    Wollombi. 

468.  Spirifer,  Produetus,  &c.     Campbell's  Hill. 

469.  Inoceramus  Mitchellii.     G-reta. 

470.  Pleurotomaria.     G-reta. 

471.  Productus.     Campbell's  Hill. 

472.  Conularia  torta.    G-reta. 

473.  Fenestella.     Campbell's  Hill. 

474.  Euomphalus.     Greta. 

475.  Crinoid  stem.     Greta. 

476.  Spirifer.     Greta. 

477.  Pecten.    Wollongong. 

478.  Bellerophon.     Wollongong. 

479.  Spirifer.     Jamberoo. 

480.  Spirifer.     Wollongong. 

481.  Spirifer.     Jamberoo. 

482.  Pleurotomaria.     Jamberoo. 

483.  Pleurotomaria.     Jamberoo. 
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484.  Spirifer.     Jainberoo. 

485.  Spirifer.     Jamberooo. 

486.  Spirifer  vespertilio.     Wollongong. 

487.  Productus,  Eenestella,  Crinoid  stem.     Cajola  Creek,  Ulladulla. 

488.  Pachydomus.     Jamberoo. 

489.  Spirifer.     Wollongong. 

490.  Spirifer.     "Wollongong. 

491.  Spirifer.     Wollongong. 

492.  Spirifer.     "Wollongong. 

493.  Pachydomus.     Jamberoo. 

494.  Pachydomus.     Jamberoo. 

495.  Pachydomus.     Jamberoo. 

496.  Spirifer.     Marangaroo. 

497.  Productus,  Spirifer,  &c.     Marangaroo. 

498.  Productus.     Marangaroo. 

499.  Productus,  Spirifer,  &c.     Marangaroo. 

500.  Spirifer,  Productus,  &c.     Marangaroo. 

501.  Spirifer  vespertilio.     Marangaroo. 

502.  Spirifer,  Productus,  &c.     Marangaroo. 

503.  Productus.     Marangaroo. 

504.  Productus,  Spirifer,  &c.     Marangaroo. 

505.  Spirifer.     Marangaroo. 

506.  Spirifer.     Marangaroo. 

507.  Productus,  &c.     Marangaroo. 

508.  Productus,  Spirifer,  &c.     Marangaroo. 

PALEOZOIC — Upper  Coal  Measures. 

509.  Glossopteris  Browniana,  &c.     Berrima. 

510.  Yertebraria  Australis.     Jamberoo. 

511.  Glossopteris  Browniana  (various  form!*).      Blackman's  Flat,  near  Wal- 

lerawang. 

512.  Glossopteris  Browniana  (various  forms).     Blackman's  Plat,  near  Wal- 

lerawang. 

513.  Glossopteris  Browniana.     Blackman's  Flab,  near  Wallerawang. 

514.  Glossopteris,  &c.     Wallerawang. 

515.  Yertebraria  Australis.     Near  "Wallerawang. 

516.  Yertebraria  Australis.     Near  Wallerawang. 

517.  Yertebraria  Australis.     Coerwull,  near  Bowenfels. 

518.  Peltate  Leaf  and  Yertebraria  Australis.     Near  Wallerawang. 

519.  Peltate  Leaf  and  Yertebraria  Australis.     Near  Wallerawang. 

520.  Strobilites  ?.     Coerwull,  near  Bowenfels. 

521.  Strobilites  ?.     Coerwull,  near  Bowenfels. 

522.  Strobilites  ?.     Coerwull,  near  Bowenfels. 

523.  Strobilites  ?.     Coerwull,  near  Bowenfels. 
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524.  Strobilites  ?.     Coerwull,  near  Bowenfels. 

525.  Strobilites  ?.      Coerwull,  near  Bowenfels. 

526.  Phyllotheca  Hookerii  and  Glossopteris  Browniana.     Newcastle. 

527.  Sphenopteris.     Newcastle. 

528.  Phyllotheca.     Newcastle. 

529.  Grlossopteris  Browniana.     The  Nobby 's,  Newcastle. 

530.  Sphenopteris,  G-lossopteris,  and  Phyllotheca.     Newcastle. 

531.  Phyllotheca.     Newcastle. 

532.  Sphenopteris,  G-lossopteris,  and  Phyllotheca.    Newcastle. 

533.  Grlossopteris  and  Phyllotheca  Hookerii.     Newcastle. 

534.  Sphenopteris.     Newcastle. 

535.  Grlossopteris.     Newcastle. 

536.  Glossopteris.     Newcastle. 

537.  Phyllotheca.     Newcastle. 

538.  Phyllotheca.     Newcastle. 

539.  Phyllotheca.     Newcastle. 

540.  Phyllotheca.     Newcastle. 

541.  Unknown.     Newcastle. 

542.  Phyllotheca.     Newcastle. 

543.  Conifer  Stem  and  Phyllotheca.    Waratah  Coal  Mine,  Newcastle. 

544.  Phyllotheca.     Newcastle. 

545.  Phyllotheca.     Newcastle. 

546.  Phyllotheca.     Newcastle, 

547.  Phyllotheca.     Newcastle. 

548.  Phyllotheca.     Newcastle. 

549.  Glossopteris  and  Phyllotheca.     Newcastle. 

550.  Phyllotheca.     Newcastle. 

551.  Phyllotheca.     Newcastle. 

552.  Phyllotheca.     Newcastle. 

553.  Phyllotheca.      Newcastle.    Prom  Australian  Agricultural  Coal  Seam. 

PALGEOZOIC. — Hawkesbury  Series. 

558.  Columnar  Sandstone.     Botany  Heads. 

559.  Plant  Impressions.     Woolloomooloo. 

560.  Phyllotheca.     "Woolloomooloo. 

561.  Photograph  of    Cleithrolepis  graiiulatus,  found  in  Railway   Cutting. 

Blackheath,  Blue  Mountains,  Great  "Western  Railway.     From  Mr. 
T.  Brown,  M.L.A. 

PALOEOZOIC. — Wianamatta  Series. 

562.  Photograph  of  Palseoniscus,  found  by  P.  F.  Adams,  Esq.,   Surveyor 

General,  in  the  Gib  Tunnel,  Great  Southern  Eailway. 

563.  Palseoniscus.     Gib  Tunnel,  Great  Southern  Eailway.    Found  by  P.  F. 

Adams,  Esq.,  Surveyor  General. 


-•551,  Pecopteris? 

555.  Do. 

556.  Do. 

557.  Do. 
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MESOZOIC  ? 

Clarence  Eiver. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


CAINOZOIC — Lower  J&iocene.     (Plant  lecls.) 

564.  Miocene  Tertiary  plants.     County  of  King. 

565.  Do.  do.  do. 

566.  Do.  do.  do. 

567.  Do.  do.  do. 

568.  Do.  do.  Newstead,  near  Inverell. 

569.  Do.  do.  do.  do. 

570.  Do.  do.  do.  do. 

571.  Do.  do.  do.  do. 

572.  Do.  do.  do.  do. 

573.  Do.  do.  Clarence  District. 

574.  Do.  do.  do. 

575.  Do.  do.  do. 

576.  Do.  do.  do. 

577.  Do.  do.  do. 

578.  Do.  do.  do. 

579.  Do.  do.  do. 


CAINOZOIC — Pliocene. 


580. 
581. 

Pliocene  Tertiary  plants. 
Do.                do. 

Gulgong. 
do. 

582. 

Do.                do. 

do. 

583. 

Do.                 do. 

do. 

584. 

Do.                 do. 

do. 

585. 

Do.                do. 

do. 

586. 

Do.                do. 

do. 

5S7. 

Do.                do. 

do. 

588. 

Do.                 do. 

do. 

589. 

Do.                 do. 

do. 

590. 

Do.                do. 

do. 

591. 

Do.                do. 

do. 

592. 

Do.                do. 

do. 

593. 

Do.                do. 

do. 

594. 

Spondylostrobus  Smythii. 
Home  Eule  Lead. 

Fossil  fruit,  found  at  a  depth  of  175  feet. 
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CAINOZOIC — Pleistocene  and  Recent. 

595.  Bone  16  feet  below  surface.     Castlereagh  Eiver,  from  Mr.  T.  Brown, 

M.L.A. 

596.  Molar  Teeth  of  "Wombat.     Wellington  Caves. 

597.  Portion  of  Canine  Teeth,  Canis  Dingo.     Wellington  Caves. 

598.  Molar  Teeth,  Macropus.     Wellington  Caves. 

599.  Bone  of  Wombat,  Pliascolomys  Wellington  Caves. 

600.  Dorsal  vertebra  of  Wallaby,  Halmaturus.     Wellington  Caves. 

601.  Molar  Tooth  of  Wallaby,  Halmaturus.     Wellington  Caves. 

602.  Upper   and   Lower    Canine    teeth    of  Tasmanian  Devil,   Sarcophilus 

ursinus.     Wellington  Caves. 

603.  Left  ramus  lower  jaw,  Bettongia.     Wellington  Caves. 

604.  Molar  tooth  of  Tasmanian  Devil,   SarcopJiilus  ursinus.      Wellington 

Caves. 

605.  Three  Molar  Teeth  of  Kangaroo  Bat,  Bettongia.     Wellington  Caves. 

606.  Bones  of  Opossum,   Phalangista  vulpina.      Bone  Cave,  near  Mount 

Lainbie. 

607.  Bones  of  Native  Cat,  Da-syurus.      Bone  Cave,  near  Mount  Lambie. 

608.  Bones    of    Kangaroo,    Macropus.       M'Intyre's    Cave,    near    Mount 

Lambie. 

609.  Mogo,  or  Stone  Tomahawk,  found  14  feet  below  surface  at  Bodalla, 

from  Mr.  T.  S.  Mort. 

610.  Mogo  or  Stone  Tomahawk.     Bodalla,  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Mort. 

611.  Mogo  or  Stone  Tomahawk.  Western  District,  from  Mr.  T.  Brown, M.L.A. 

612.  Mogo  or  Stone  Tomahawk.  Western  District,  from  Mr.  T.  Brown,  M.L.A. 

613.  Mogo  or  Stone  Tomahawk.  Western  District,  from  Mr.  T.  Brown,  M.L.A. 

614.  Sandstone  bored  by  Shell-fish.     Newcastle  Harbour. 

615.  Atlas  Vertebra  of  Diprotodon  Australia  (Owen)   Bennettii   (Krefft). 

New  South  Wales. 

616.  Portion  of  right  lower  jaw  of  Diprotodon  Australia.    New  South  Wales. 

617.  Portion  of  right  lower  jaw  of  Diprotodon  A^tstralis.  do. 

618.  Upper  incisors  of  a  large  Diprotodon,  probably  from  Queensland. 

619.  Lower  jaw  of  Thylacoleo  (restored  from  a  right  and  left  of  two  animals), 

from  Wellington  Caves. 

620.  Portions  of  lower  jaws  of  Thylacoleo  from  Wellington  Caves. 

621.  Portion  of  right  lower  jaw  of  gigantic  Wombat,  New  South  Wales. 

622.  Portion  of  Ulna,  a  gigantic  Wombat,  New  South  Wales. 

623.  Humerus  of  Wombat,  New  South  Wales. 

SAMPLES  OF  AUEIFEEOTJS  QUABTZ  TAILINGS,  from  several  of  the  Gold  Fields 

of  New  South  Wales. 

638.  Auriferous  Quartz  Tailings.     Hill  End. 

639.  Do.  Belmore. 
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640.  Auriferous  Quartz  Tailings.     Hill  End. 

641.  Do.  (Burnt.)     Spring  Creek,  near  Braidwood. 

642.  Do.  Solferino. 

643.  Do.  Big  Hill,  Major's  Creek,  near  Braidwood. 

644.  Do.  King  of  the  West,  Trunkey. 

645.  Do.  Enterprise  Battery,  Gunglebung,  Solferino 

646.  Do.  Oberon. 

647.  Do.  Williams's  Battery,  Adelong. 

648.  Do.  Braidwood. 

649.  Do.  Hill  End. 

650.  Do.  Mathison's  Engine,  G-renfell. 

651.  Do.  Tumberumba. 

652.  Do.  Nerrirnunga,  County  of  Argyle. 

653.  Do.  Trunkey. 

654.  Do.  Clear  Creek. 

655.  Do.  Hill  End. 

656.  Do.  (With  Pyrites.)    Tuena. 

657.  Do.  (Calcined.)     Tuena. 

658.  Do.  Mathison's  Lead,  Forbes. 

659.  Do.  bundle,  County  of  Parry. 

660.  Do.  Trunkey. 

661.  Do.  Lombardy  Eeef,  Solferino. 

662.  Do.  (With  Pyrites.)     Fagan  Beataeh  Eeef, 

Oberon. 

663.  Do.  Belmore. 

664.  Do.  Burn's     Machine,     Wiseman's      Creek, 

Oberon. 

665.  Do.  Britannia  Eeef,  Forbes. 

666.  Do.  Nerrimunga,  County  of  Argyle, 

667.  Do.  Victoria  Mill,  Grenfell. 

668.  Do.  South  Lead,  Forbes. 

669.  Do.  Slee's  Engine,  GrenfelL 

670.  Do.  Clear  Creek. 

671.  Do.  (Calcined.)     Hargraves. 

672.  Do.  Nundle,  County  of  Parry. 

673.  Do.  Tuuiberuinba. 

674.  Do.  Kirkpatrick's  Engine,  GrenfelL 

675.  Do.  Consol's  Engine,  Grenfell. 

676.  Do.  Vaughan's  Engine,  Grenfell. 

677.  Do.  Adelong. 

678.  Do.  Whalan's  Machine,  Oberon, 

679.  Do.  Tuena. 

680.  Do.  South  Lead,  Forbes. 
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SAMPLES  OF  STANNIFEBOUS  WASH-TAILINGS. 

681.  Stanniferous-wash  Tailings.     O'Daly's  Mine,  Vegetable  Creek. 

682.  Do.  Great  Britain  Tin  Mine,  Vegetable  Creek, 

683.  Do.  Speare's  &  Moore's  Tin  Mine,     do. 

684.  Do.  Great  Britain  Tin  Mine,  do. 

685.  Do.  Little  Britain  Tin  Mine,  do. 

686.  Do.  Baal  Gammon  Tin  Mine,  do. 

687.  Do.  Campbell's  Tin  Mine,  do. 

688.  Kerosene  Shale,  from  the  Mine  of  Mr.  J.  de  V.  Lamb  and  Mr.  J. 

Brown,  Joadja  Creek,  Berrima. 

689.  Kerosene  Shale.     American  Creek,  Wollongong  (showing  impressions 

of  Glossopteris). 

690.  Do.  do.  do.  do. 

691.  Fireclay.     Lithgow  Valley  Iron  Company,  Eskbank. 


2. — EXHIBITED  BY  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  COMMISSIONERS. 

LODE  TIN  (411  specimens)  from  a  lode  in  Euritic  Granite  at  Bolitho1 
Tin  Mine,  Cope's  Creek,  New  England,  New  South  Wales. 
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3. — COLLECTION  OF  MIXEEALS  exhibited  by  Arthur  Dewhurst,  Government 
District  Surveyor,  Tamworth,  New  South  Wales. 


Name. 


Locality. 


Remarks. 


Lode  tin 


Topaz     . 
Lode  tin 


Lode   tin    in    decomposed 
eurite. 

Lode  tin  in  greisen  

Lode  tin  in  quartz  crystal 
Lode  tin  in  greisen 


Box  of  specimens 
Stream  tin... 


Wash  and  sand 
Diamond  mines 


Mica  ........................ 

Diamond  sand  ............ 

Deposit  from  mud  wells 


Soda  ........................ 

Tin  crystals  and  quartz 


MacDonald's  Beef, "  Glen' 
"Glen"     . 


MacDonald's  Keef 
Near  Bendemeer... 


Cope's  Creek    , 

Banca  Reef,  "  Glen' 


Cope's  Creek 


Inverell 


Bendemeer  

Cope's  Creek    

Counties  of    Gough 
Hardinge. 


Bundarra 


Cope's  Creek 


Near  Dundee 


Near  Queensland 

Inverell    

Bingera    


New  England 
Bingera    

Lower  Namoi 


Glen' 


=\ 


A  reef  apparently  of  great 
extent — copper  indications. 
Outcrop. 


A  large  supply  here,  Watson's 
Creek. 


Stream  tin  found  in  pipeclay,  Veget 
able  Creek,  iu  immense  quantities. 


Found  in  dense  scrub ;  of  a  blue 
colour  like  Roman  cement  till 
exposed  and  dried  (see  descrip- 
tion), covering  the  surface  of 
open  plains  in  the  scrub.* 


*  "  Mud  Wells"  in  the  great  Namoi  scrub — These  appear  to  be  circular  quicksands,  diameter  about 
9/eet,  depth  over  30  feet,  but  not  fathomed.  The  material  is  of  the  consistency  of  cement  mixed  for  groutinar, 
and  is  of  a  blue  colour.  The  surface  is  invariably  covered  with  a  crust  of  fine  gravel  about  1  inch  thick. 
They  are  always  met  with  on  the  small  circular  plains  (open)  found  here  and  there  in  the  scrub,  and  these 
plains  are  more  or  less  covered  (some  completely)  with  carb.  of  soda  to  a  depth  of  about  1  inch,  presenting 
the  appearance  of  snow. 
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Name. 


Locality. 


Remarks. 


Argentiferous  galena 


Mispickel  

Q-alena  

Mispickel  

Lode  tin    

Garnet  

Tin 

Limonite  

Quartz  pebble  

Rough  topaz  crystal    ... 

Haematite 

Washdirt 

G-oethite    

Mica  and  felspar 

Green-earth  and  zeolite 

Copper  (Malachite) 

Idocrase    

Chrome  iron 

Poor  copper  ore  

Epidote 

Calc  spar  

Lode  tin    

G-alena  

Washdirt 

Blende  

Limonite  nodule  

Zeolite  in  basalt  .. 


Copper  pyrites... 

Gold  

Hornblende  

Mica  and  felspar 
Cave  gum 


Poor  copper  ore   

Felspar  and  quartz 

Sulphuret  of  antimony 

Gossan  

Calcite  


Sulphide  of  copper  

Marble 

Idocrase    , 

Mispickel , 

Topazes,  fractured  

Iron  pyrites 

Iron  pyrites  in  black  slate 

Augite  

Pitch  stone   and    magnetic 
iron. 

Quartz  pebble  

Gold  ... 


Road  metal 
Lepidodendron 


. 

Ironstone  .................... 

Molybdenite,  obsidian,  &c 
Augite  ....................... 


Isis      Silver-mine,      near 
Murrurundi. 


M'Donald's  Reef. 
Dundee.... 


An  immense  supply. 


In  immense  blocks. 


Shannon  River 

Attunga    

Ranger's  Valley 
Bingera    


Barraba    

Bingera  Diamond  Field 

Peel  R.  Co.  Estate  

"Glen"    

Wallabadah 

Peak  Downs     


Barraba 
Wallabadah , 


Gunnedah    

Dundee 

Dundee , 

Bingera  Diamond  Field 


Bingera    

:Bando  Plains 


Barraba 


Bendemeer 
"Glen"  .. 
Gunnedah 


Wallabadah 

"Glen"   

Nundle 

M'Donald  Reef 
Gunnedah    . 


Wallabadah. 


Large  quantities. 
Near  Bingera. 
Tamworth. 


In  quantity. 


Large  blocks. 


Broken,  abundant. 
Volcanic  country,  large  plains, 
and  conical  hills. 


Found  deposited  in  caves  in 
mountain  ranges. 

In  large  masses. 


Inexhaustible. 


Dundee 


Barraba    

Peel  River  Co. 


Oban.... 
Barraba 


Murrurundi. 


Oban 

)> 
Barraba 


Used  as  metal  on  Gt.  Is.  Road. 
Poor. 
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No. 

Xame. 

Locality. 

Remarks. 

113 

114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
129a 
130a 

131 
132 
133 
134 

iro  n  .  .  . 

Peel  River  Co  

Abundance  within  ten  miles. 
Masses. 

Samples  of  washdirt,  containing 
gold-dust,  diamonds,  and  stones 
found  on  the  diamond  workings. 
These    minerals    are     got     in 
abundance,    but    the    want   of 
labour  bara  enterprise. 

Horublencie  

pyromorphite  &  Haematite 
Copper  (malachite) 

Peak  Downs  

Tinstone        

Cope's  Creek    

Carbonates  of  copper 

Barraba    ...    .         

Chalcedony 

Gunnedah    

Stilbite              

Wolfram 

"  Glen" 

Kerosene  shale 

Murrurundi  

Chrome  iron 

Barraba    

Magnesite  

Lode  tin 

"Grleri"        ... 

Petrified  wood 

Gunnedah    

Wolfram              

"Glen"  

Sandstones 

Griinnedah 

Topaz 

"Glen"  

Malachite 

Barraba 

Lower  carboniferous  fossils 
G-arnet  and  tin  

Great  Northern  Railway, 
Murrurundi. 
Attunga   

Schorl 

Bendemeer           ... 

Carbonate  lead  and  copper 
Diamond  drift     

4. — COLLECTION    OP    MINERALS  from    the    New  England  District,  New 
South  "Wales.     Exhibited  by  CLEGHOEN,  WILLIAM,  Mount  John,  Uralla. 

1.  Tourmaline  and  Topaz,  Quartz  and  Felspar,  Oban  and  Balala. 
la.  Tourmaline,  large  crystals,  Oban  and  Balala. 

15.  Quartz  and  Felspar,  Oban  and  Balala. 

2.  Antimony,  Hernine. 

3.  Limestone,  2  samples,  Manilla  and  Cunderang. 

4.  Calcite,  1  sample,  Manilla. 

5.  Serpentine,  3  samples,  Ironbarks. 

6.  "White  Clay,  2  samples,  Eocky  Eiver. 

7.  Titaniferous  Iron,  1  sample,  Eocky  Eiver. 

8.  Smoky  Quartz  Crystals,  2  samples,  Oban. 

9.  Auriferous  Quartz,  2  samples,  Manilla  and  Glen  Morrison. 

10.  Chromate  of  Iron,  1  sample,  Ironbark. 

11.  Manganese  and  Eose  Quartz,  3  samples,  Hall's  Creek,  Moonby 

Eange. 

12.  Iron  Ore  (Brown  Haematite),  1  sample,  Eocky  Eiver. 

13.  Lode  Tin,  6  samples,  Simonis's  Lode,  Cope's  Creek  ;  Giant's 

Den,  Bendemeer,  Grampian  Hills,  and  Tent  Hill. 
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14.  Stream  Tin,  16  samples,  Cope's  Creek,  G-wydir  Eiver,  Emu 

Yale,  Auburn  Yale,  Giant's  Den,  Bendemeer ;  Hall  Bros.  & 
Co.,  Yegetable  Creek  and  Grampian  Hills  ;  Little  Plant 
Mine,  Yegetable  Creek. 

15.  Tin  in  Granite,  1  sample,  Newstead. 

16.  Tin  in  Tourmaline,  1  sample,  Giant's  Den,  Bendemeer. 

17.  Mispickel  and  Tinstone,  1  sample,  Newstead. 

18.  "Wolfram,  1  sample,  Newstead. 

19.  Epidote,  1  sample,  Manilla. 

20.  Chalcedony,  2  samples,  Newstead  and  Walcha. 

21.  Topaz,  4  samples,  Oban. 

22.  Hornblende  in  Quartz,  1  sample,  Cope's  Creek. 

23.  Orthoclase  and  Quartz,  1  sample,  Oban. 

24.  Zircons,  Eocky  Eiver. 

25.  Magnetic  Iron,  Eocky  Eiver. 

26.  Diamonds,  5  samples,  Gwydir  Eiver. 

27.  Yolcanic  Bombs,  5  samples,  Eocky  Eiver. 

28.  Sapphires,  Oban  and  Newstead. 

29.  Auriferous  Calc  Spar,  1  sample,  Crow  Mountains. 

30.  Alluvial  Gold,  1  sample,  Eocky  Eiver. 

31.  Granite,  3  samples,  Eocky  Eiver  and  Oban. 

32.  Indurated  Quartzite,  1  sample,  Eocky  Eiver. 

33.  Copper  Ore,  1  sample,  Wmterbourne. 

5. — COLLECTION    OF    MIKEBALS    from    Eichmond    Eiver,    Exhibited    by 
WILSON,  "W.,   Monaltrie,  Eichmond  Eiver  : — 

No.  1.  Twelve  specimens  of  Mammillated  Chalcedony. 

2.  Two  specimens  of  Stalactitic  Chalcedony. 

3.  Numerous  specimens  of  Chalcedonic  Geodes  from  amygdaloidal 

trap. 

4.  Eed  Chalcedony. 

5.  Numerous  specimens  of  "Weathered  Agates  showing  concre- 

tionary structure. 

6.  Numerous  specimens  of  Agates  lined  with  quartz  crystals. 

7.  Agates  lined  with  blue  quartz  crystals. 

8.  Jasper,  Wood-opal,  Chalcedony. 

9.  Calcite. 

10.  Twenty  Aboriginals'   implements— Stone  hatchets,   in  various 

stages  of  manufacture  and  wear,  composed  of  indurated 
sandstone,  conglomerate,  slate,  trachyte,  and  basalt. 

11.  Siliceous  Deposit. 

12.  Silicified  Wood. 

13.  Large  Chalcedonic  Geode. 
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(5. — COLLECTION  OF  MINEEALS,  exhibited  by  McCuLLUM,  AEGYLE,  Good 
Hope,  near  Yass  : — 

1.  Red  Oxide  and  Green  Carbonate  of  Copper,  from  Good  Hope. 

2.  Blue  Carbonate  Copper,  from  Woolgarloo,  near  Yass. 

3.  Blue  Carbonate  Copper,  from  Woolgarloo,  near  Yass. 

4.  Galena,  from  Derringullen  Creek. 

5.  Galena,  with  Fluor  Spar,  from  Woolgarloo,  near  Yass. 

6.  Galena,  from  Mylora. 

7.  Galena,  from  Humewood. 

8.  Massive  Granular  Magnetite,  from  Bogolong. 

9.  Crystallized  Calcite,  from  near  Yass. 

7. — SAMPLES  OF  AUETFEEOUS  CIILOEITE  SCHIST,  containing  Magnetite 
and  Specular  Iron  Ore,  from  Mount  Lambie.  COULTEE,  ME. 

8. — SAMPLES  of  IEON  OEE  from  Gosford,  Brisbane  Water.  Exhibited  by 
FOUNTAIN,  JOHN. 

1.  Samples  of  red  earthy  Iron  Ore. 

2.  Samples  of  coarsely  pisolitic  Iron  Ore. 

3.  Sample  of  massive  brown  Iron  Ore. 

9. — AUEIFEEOTJS  QUAETZ.     Exhibited  by  STETJAET,  SETMOUE  C.,  Adelong, 

1.  Two  large  specimens  of  Auriferous   Quartz   containing  iron 

pyrites. 

2.  Two  large  specimens  of   Auriferous   Quartz   containing  iron 

pyrites. 

10. — FOSSILS  AND  MINEEALS.     Exhibited  by  KING,   PHILIP  G.,   Goonoo 
Goonoo. 

1.  Lepidodendron,   lower  carboniferous  fossil  plant,   Goonoo 

Goonoo,  New  South  Wales. 

2.  Four  specimens  of  Sulphide  of  Antimony,  Goonoo   Goonoo, 

New  South  Wales. 
11. — COLLECTION   of  TIN   OEES,  from   New  England,  New  South  Wales. 

BTJTCIIAET,  J.  H.,  Mort's  Booms,  Pitt-street,  Sydney. 
29  bags  and  2  iron  drums  Cassiterite  (some  of  the  samples  being 
large  specimens  of  Wood  Tin),  from  the  "Deep-sinkers"  Tin 
Mine,  New  England. 

5  bags  Cassiterite,  from  the  "  Butchart"  Tin  Mine. 
18  glass  jars,  containing  samples  of  Tin  Ore,  as  per  list. 

The  ore  branded  "  Deep-sinkers"  is  from  a  property  of  about  300  acres,  situated  at  about 
the  highest  point  of  the  Dividing  Range  of  the  Colony,  at  the  Gulf,  in  the  New  England 
District.  The  ore  of  this  description  is  formed  in  irregular  leads  or  patches,  at  from  1  to  6 
feet  from  the  surface.  There  also  is  a  lode  in  granite  casing  upon  the  property,  which  at 
present  is  only  partially  opened,  and  shows  from  3  to  7  inches  of  ore,  assaying  about  72 
per  cent,  of  pure  tin.  Alluvial  ore  also  exists,  at  depths  varying  from  10  to  20  feet  from 
the  surface,  in  a  gravel  wash  of  from  1  to  3  feet  in  thickness. 

The  ore  branded  "  The  Butchart"  is  from  a  property  of  about  200  acres,  situated  on  the 
mountain  ranges  in  the  vicinity  of  Cope's  Creek,  in  the  district  of  New  England. 

Upon  this  property  is  a  reef  averaging  about  G  inches.  It  has  been  epcned  to  about  30 
feet  by  a  perpendicular  shaft,  the  lode  or  reef  gradually  widening  to  about  8  inches  at  the 
bottom  ;  the  ore  assaying  74  to  75  per  cent,  of  pure  tin. 

The  glass  jars  are  numbered  1  to  18,  and  contain  specimens  from  the  several  tin-bearing 
districts  of  this  Colony. 
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No.  1.  From  a  tributary  of  Cope's  Creek. 

2.  „    Wylie  Creek,  near  the  Border  of  Queensland. 

3.  „     wash  in  which  No.  2  is  found. 

4.  Deep-sinkers.    Alluvial  at  the  Gulf. 

5.  Jupiter  Tin  Mine,  near  Bundarra,  Inverell  District. 

6.  Wash  in  which  No.  5  is  found. 

7.  Vegetable  Creek. 

8.  Wash  in  which  No.  7  is  found. 

9.  Pine  Eidge,  on  slopes  and  gullies  in  the  mountain. 

10.  Pine  Eidge,  top  of  mountain. 

11.  Borthwick  Ponds,  district  of  New  England,  near  Inverell. 

12.  Ponds'  Gullies,  do.  do.  do. 

13.  Same  district.     Found  in  pipeclay,  at  from  40  to  50  feet 

from  the  surface. 

14.  Giant's  Den,  near  Bendemeer,  the  southernmost  portion  of 

New  England. 
l£.  Same  locality. 

16.  Cope's  Creek  proper. 

17.  The  alluvial  on  the  Butchart  Tin  Mine. 

18.  The  Inverell  Tin  Mine,  adjoining  the  Butchart. 

12. — IEON  OBE.  From  Lithgow.  THE  LITHGOW  VALLEY  IRON  AND  COAL  Co. 

13. — AUEIFEEOUS  QUAETZ  and  Wash-dirt,  showing  gold  freely.  3,000 
tons  crushed  per  month,  yield  averaging  2£  dwts.  of  gold 
per  ton,  from  Brown's  Creek  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Blayney,  New 
South  Wales.  CUETIS,  T.  J.,  Engineer  and  Manager. 

Class  101. 

MINERAL  COMBUSTIBLES— COAL,  SEMI-BITUMINOUS  AND  BITUMINOUS. 

14. — DEPAETMENT  OF  MINES,  SYDNEY,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  ATJSTEALIA. 
Sections  and  samples  of  Coal  from  the  four  principal  Coal  Seams 
worked  in  the  Northern,  Southern,  Western,  and  Hunter 
Eiver  Coal  Fields.  Samples  of  Kerosene  Shale  or  Petroleum 
Oil  Coal.  Coke. 

739.  Section  of  Coal  Seam  worked  in  the  Northern  Coal  Field. 

740.  Do.  Western  Coal  Field. 

741.  Do.  Southern  Coal  Field. 

742.  Do.  Hunter  Eiver  Coal  Field. 

743.  Blocks  of  Coal  from  the  Northern  Coal  Field. 

744.  Do.  Western  Coal  Field. 

745.  Do.  Southern  Coal  Field. 

746.  Do.  Hunter  Eiver  Coal  Field. 
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747.  "  Kerosene  Shale"  Petroleum  Oil  Coal.    From  the  New  South 

Wales  Shale  and  Oil  Company's  Mine,  Hartley  Tale. 
688.     "  Kerosene  Shale  "  Petroleum  Oil  Coal.     From  the  Mine  of 

Mr.  J.  De  V.  Lamb  and  Mr.  J.  Brown,   Joadja  Creek, 

Berrima. 

689. ")  "  Kerosene  Shale."    From  America  Creek,  near  Wollongong 
690.  J      (showing  impressions  of  Grlossopteris). 

748.  Coke.     From  J.  Fletcher,  Manager  of  the  Co-operative  Mine, 

Newcastle  District. 


MINERAL  COMBUSTIBLES. 

15. — KEBOSENE    SHALE.      The  New   South    Wales   Shale   and   Oil  Co., 
3,  Hunter-street,  Sydney. 

16. — KEBOSENE  SHALE,  from  Murrurundi.     TOWNS,  E.,  &  Co.,  Sydney. 

17. — COAL,  from  Lithgow.     THE  LITHGOW  VALLEY  IEON  AND  COAL  COM- 
PANY. 

Class  102. 

MARBLES,  SLATES,  BUILDING  STONES,  ETC. 

18. — DEPABTMENT  or  MINES,  SYDNEY,  NEW  SOTJTH  WALES,  AUSTEALIA. 
Samples  of  Marble  (polished  and  rough). 

624.  Marble.     Wallerawang  Limestone  Eeserve,  near  Wallerawang. 

625.  Marble.  Do.  do. 

626.  Marble.  Do.  do. 

627.  Marble.  Do.  do. 

628.  Marble.  Do.  do. 

629.  Marble.  Do.  do. 

630.  Marble.     Cow  Flat. 

631.  Marble.          Do. 

632.  Marble.          Do. 

633.  Marble.     Marulan. 

634.  Marble.          Do. 

635.  Marble.          Do. 

636.  Marble.          Do. 

637.  Marble.     Terrabandra,  near  Tumut. 

19.— SANDSTONE,  Block  of  fine-grained,  from  West  Maitland.     BROWNE, 
THOMAS,  Bishop's  Bridge. 

20.— SANDSTONE,  Block  of,  from  Pyrmont  Quarry.   Specimen  of  the  ordinary 

building  stone  used  in  Sydney.     MACBEADY  BEOS. 
21.— SANDSTONE.     Two  blocks.    YOUNG,  JOHN,  Contractor,  Sydney. 
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22. — SLATE  (surface  specimen) ,  from  a  slate  q  uarry  near  Goulburn.  The  slate 
rises  on  edge  from  the  bed  of  the  creek,  and  crops  out  of  spurs 
of  the  mountains  almost  perpendicularly  300  feet  high,  easy  to 
quarry,  in  any  size,  and  of  various  colours.  DOUGLASS,  W., 
434,  G-eorge-street,  Sydney. 

23. — GEANITE.  One  block,  from  Moruya.  YOUNG,  JOHN,  Contractor, 
Sydney. 

24. — MAEBLE,  Two  blocks,  veined  and  light-coloured,  from  Cow  Plat. 
YOUNG,  JOHN,  Contractor,  Sydney. 

25. — MARBLE,  black.   From  Bungonia.   YOUNG,  JOHN,  Contractor,  Sydney. 
26. — MARBLE,  dark  mottled.     Erom  Marulan.  Do. 

27. — MARBLE,  dove-colour.     Prom  Marulan.  Do. 

Class  104. 

CLAYS,  KAOLIN,  SILEX,  AND  OTHER  MATERIALS  FOR  MANUFACTURE  OF 
PORCELAIN,  GLASS,  BRICKS,  TERRA   COTTA,  ETC. 

28. — DEPARTMENT    OF   MINES,    Sydney,    New    South   "Wales,    Australia. 
691.  Specimen  of  Fireclay  from  Upper  Coal  Measures,  Lithgow 
Valley  Iron  Company's  Mine,  Eskbank. 

29. — KAOLIN.     MACINTOSH  &  OAKES,  Bathurst. 
30. — KAOLIN.     WARDEN,  DAVID,  Ulladulla. 


Class  107. 

SALINE  AND  ALKALINE  EFFLORESCENCES,  &c. 

31. — BROWN,  THOMAS,  Member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  New  South 
"Wales.  Samples  of  Alum  and  Magnesian  Salts,  from  Caverns 
in  Coal  Measures  Kocks,  Cullen  Bullen,  Turon  District. 

Class  110. 

PRECIOUS  METALS. 

32. — G-OLD  TROPHY,  bearing  the  following  inscription  : — "  This  model 
represents  the  quantity  of  gold  obtained  in  New  South  Wales, 
from  1851  to  1874.  Weight,  8,205,232*598  ounces.  Value, 
£30,536,246  10s.  6d." 
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Class  111. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  IN  THE  PIG,  ETC. 
33. — DEPARTMENT  OF  MINES,  SYDNEY,  NEW  SOTJTH  WALES,  AUSTRALIA. 

J  360.  Pig  Iron.  From  the  Lithgow  Valley  Iron  Company's  Works, 
Esk  Bank. 


Class  112. 

COPPER,  IN  INGOTS,  BARS,  ETC. 

34. — COPPER.     71  Ingots.     N.S.W.  COMMISSIONERS. 


Class  113. 

TIN,  LEAD,  AND  OTHER  METALS— THE  RESULT  OF   EXTRACTIVE  PROCESSES. 

35. — TIN  REFINED  IN  INGOTS.     One  ton.     MOORE  &  Co.,  Sydney. 
36. — TIN.     One  ingot.  ,  Vegetable  Creek  Co. 
37.—TIN.     Twenty  ingots. 

123  bars.  £.  N.S.W.  COMMISSIONERS. 

Two  bags  grain  tin. 


Class  121. 

MODELS  OF  MINES,  OF  VEINS,  ETC. 

38. — MODEL  of  SHAFT  of  Vegetable  Creek  Tin  Mine. 
TIN  ORE.     Twelve  specimens,  from          do. 
SPECIMENS  of  WASHDIRT  taken  from  depth  of  52  feet. 
EEPORT,  PLAN,  and  PHOTOGRAPHS.     CADELL,  ALFRED,  C.E. 
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DEPARTMENT    1 1 -MANUFACTURES. 


MANUFACTUBES. 
Class  200. 

CHEMICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  PREPARATIONS. 

39. — EXTEACT  OF  SMILAX  GLTCTPHTLLA,  or  "\ 

Australian  Sarsaparilla.  I  EEAD'  E<  B-'  M-^-0-8-* 

\          Eandwick. 
LEAVES  do.  do.  ) 

SMILAX  G-LYCTPHTLLA  :  or,  AUSTEALIAIST  SARSAPARILLA. 

{Nat.  Order  Smilacece.) 

THIS  plant  abounds  on  the  east  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  in  damp  and 
shady  places  on  sandy  soils. 

From  the  fresh  leaves  is  obtained  a  decoction  or  extract  similar  in  medicinal 
properties,  viz.,  alterative  and  tonic,  but  far  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  to 
that  yielded  by  the  roots  of  Smilax  officinalis,  or  Jamaica  sarsaparilla. 

The  cost  of  production  is  only  that  of  the  labour  for  collecting  the  plant, 
and  the  fuel  (found  on  the  spot)  for  evaporating  the  water  used  to  the 
consistence  required. 

The  value  of  the  liquid  extract  is  about  six  shillings  (6s.)  per  Ib. 

About  11  Ibs.  of  leaves  in  3  gallons  of  water  will  produce  1  Ib.  of  liquid 
extract  similar  to  the  larger  sample  sent  herewith,  which  was  prepared  in 
the  winter.  In  summer,  from  the  same  quantity  of  leaves,  the  yield  would 
probably  be  higher. 

The  smaller  sample  was  prepared  3£  years  ago,  since  when  it  has  been 
exposed  to  severe  atmospheric  changes  which  have  not  had  any  injurious 
effect  upon  it. 

Accompanying  is  a  bottle  containing  berries  of  the  plant  and  some  bundles 
of  the  plant. 

REGINALD   ELIGH   READ, 

M.R.C.S.,  Eng.,  and  M.  &  L.A.S.,  Lon., 
6  Aug.,  1875.  Eandwick,  near  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

40. — AERATED  WATERS  AND  CORDIALS.     BARRETT  &  Co.,  Sydney. 

YEAST  POWDERS  AND  BAKING  POWDERS. 

41. — BAKING  POWDERS  (HUNT'S),  for  making  bread,  pastry,  and  puddings 
light  and  wholesome.     HUNT  &  Co.,  A.  M.,  Groulburn. 

42. — BAKING  POWDERS. 

CUSTARD  POWDEBS. 

-  G-ILROY  &  HURST,  Newtown  Eoad. 
EGG  POWDERS. 

BUTTER  POWDERS. 
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Glass  201. 

OILS,  SOAPS,  CANDLES,  STEARINE,  AND  DETERGENT  PREPARATIONS. 

43. — EXCELSIOE  NEW  DRY  SOAP,  for  washing  clothes,  china,  paint,  earthen- 
ware, plate,  &c.,  &c.  Soap  powders,  potash,  soda,  &c.,  must  on 
no  account  be  used  with  the  New  Dry  Soap.  Great  saving 
secured  in  labour,  time,  and  material,  without  injury  to  the 
fabrics  or  hands.  SWAIN  &  Co.,  Parramatta. 

44. — COMET  KEROSENE  OIL,  &c.  THE  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  SHALE  AND 
OIL  COMPANY. 

45. — STEARINE  CANDLES.  Manufactured  by  Robertson  &  Co.,  Sydney. 
Exhibited  by  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  COMMISSIONERS. 

46. — SOAP,  common  yellow.  Manufactured.  LAYTON,  FRED.,  Grafton, 
Clarence  River. 

47. — CANDLES,  Mould.  Manufactured.  LAYTON,  FRED.,  Grafton,  Clarence 
River. 

Class  202. 

PAINTS,  PIGMENTS,  VARNISHES,  DYES,  &c. 
48. — PAINTS.     1  case.     UNDERWOOD,  Tuos.,  Paddington. 
49. — PAINT  PIGMENT.     1  case.      UNDERWOOD,  THOS.,  Paddington. 

50. — INDIGO.  1  show  glass.     Grown  and  prepared  by  HOFF,  M.  CAMILLE, 

Nakutakina,  New  Caledonia. 

51. — SILKS,  AYooLS,  AND  LINEN,  dyed  with  extracts  from  plants  growing 
on  the  Macleay  River.     RUDDER,  E.  W.,  Kempsey. 

CERAMIC-WARE,  POTTERY,  PORCELAIN,  ETC. 
Class   210. 

EARTHENWARE,  STONEWARE,  ETC. 

52.—  2  Bread  Pans. 

4  Squat  Jars,  with  Covers. 
2  Churns. 

2  Spirit  Kegs. 

Manufactured    by 

5  i3ung  Jars. 

Baldock  &  Co. 

3  Bottles. 


i 


2  Poultry  Fountains. 


1  Pitcher  and  Measure  MugL  N.S.W. 

1  Funnel  Spittoon  and  Pipkin. 

1  Dozen  Bottles,  various  shapes. 

1  Set  Gallipots. 

1  Mortar  and  Pestle. 


Exhibited  by 
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FURNITURE  AND  OBJECTS  OF  GENERAL  USE  IN  CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  IN  DWELLINGS. 

Class  219. 

MIRRORS,  STAINED  AND  ENAMELLED  GLASS,  WINDOW  GLASS,    ETC. 
53. — STAINED    GLASS     STAIECASE    WINDOW,     subject     "  Captain     Cook." 
LYONS,  COTTIER,  &  Co.,  Pitt-street,  Sydney. 

Class  227. 

MANUFACTURED  PARTS  OF  BUILDINGS,  SASHES,  DOORS,  MANTLES,  ETC. 
54 —       WINDOW  SASHES,  cedar. 
OUTSIDE  HALL  DOOE. 
INSIDE  FOUS-PANEL  DOOE. 
DEAPEEY  PANEL  DOOR. 
FRENCH  CASEMENTS. 
SET  OF  CEDAR  TABLE  LEGS. 

HUDSON  BEOTHERS,  Steam  Joinery  Mills,  Sydney. 

TARNS  AND  WOVEN  GOODS  OF  VEGETABLE  OR  MINERAL 

MATERIAL. 

Class  229. 

COARSE  FABRICS  OF  GRASS,  RATTAN,  COCOA-NUT,  AND  BARK. 

55. — MATS  AND  MATTING,  made  of  cocoa-fibre  yarn,  manufactured  by 
Aborigines  of  New  South  Wales  and  Frazer's  Island,  they 
having  learned  the  trade  in  Darlinghurst  Gaol.  READ,  JOHN 
CECIL,  Darlinghurst,  Sydney. 

WOVEN  AND  FELTED   GOODS  OF  WOOL  AND  MIXTURES 

OF  WOOL. 

Class  235. 

CARD  WOOL  FABRICS,  YARNS,  TWEEDS,  DOESKINS,  ETC. 

c  27  PIECES  COLONIAL  TWEEDS  ~1 

3'  1 19       do.               do.  J  Manufactured  by  J.  Vicars,   Sydney. 

57.— 6  PLAIDS.  f  Exhibited  by  ^  S.  W.  COMMISSIONERS. 
58.— 11  SHAWLS. 

Class  254. 

ARTIFICIAL  FLOWERS,    WALKING  CANES  AND   SMALL   OBJECTS  OF  DRESS  OR 
ADORNMENT,  TOYS  AND  FANCY  ARTICLES. 

59. — WOOL  FLOWERS,  copied  from  Australian  native  flowers.   Mrs.  MIDGLEY, 
Unwin's  Bridge,  Cook's  River. 
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CLOTHING,  JEWELLERY  AND  ORNAMENTS,  TRAVELLING 

EQUIPMENTS. 

Class  256. 

FURS. 

/2  STTTFFED  PLATYPUS  (Ornitliorliyncm  paradoxus) ,  male  and  female. 
60.  -j  1  TRAVELLING  RUG  of  tanned  Platypus  skins. 

(.1    SET   OF    COLLABET   AND    CUFFS   of     do. 

Exhibited  by  P.  A.  JENNINGS,  Karoola,  St.  Mark's,  Sydney. 

61. — Funs  AND  SKINS  of  Opossum,  Platypus,  Wallaby,  and  Kangaroo,  all 
procured  in  the  Clarence  District.  Tanned  and  exhibited  by 
LATTON,  FRED.,  Graf  ton. 

62. — WALLABY  SKIN  RUG.     NEW  SOUTH  WALES  COMMISSIONERS. 


PETROGALE  PENNICILATA  (Gray),  OR  ROCK  WALLABY  OF 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

FUR  long  ;  general  colour  deep  purplish  grey  ;  line  of  the  throat  and  chest 
white  ;  sides  of  the  body  sooty-brown ;  abdomen  brown  or  yellowish  ;  cheek 
mark,  greyish  white ;  tail  long  and  brushy,  clothed  with  long  coarse  hairs, 
except  on  the  base,  where  they  resemble  that  of  the  body ;  feet  black,  or 
nearly  so ;  the  nails  of  the  centre  and  outer  toe  short  and  blunt,  scarcely 
projecting  beyond  the  beautifully  adapted  pad  of  the  foot. 

These  agile  creatures  are  generally  found  in  mountainous  countries,  select- 
ing the  rocky  and  broken  precipices,  with  an  aspect  towards  the  rising  sun, 
where  the  jumbled  masses  of  conglomerate  afford  them  shelter,  both  in 
their  caverns  and  under  their  shelves  by  day,  as  well  as  security  from  the 
native  dog  and  wedge-tailed  eagle. 

It  is  wonderful  with  what  exactness  they  can  bound  from  side  to  side  of  a 
high  cleft  and  reach  its  summit  with  apparent  ease,  or  with  what  precision 
they  can  ascend  and  descend  steep  inclines  of  rough  rock,  or  light  upon 
narrow  ledges  where  one  would  scarce  think  it  possible  to  obtain  a  footing. 
Amongst  these  rocks  may  be  observed  their  well-beaten  paths,  by  which,  at 
night,  they  reach  the  plateaux  or  summit  of  the  mountain  in  search  of  grass 
and  herbs,  and  the  leaves  of  the  Eucalyptus,  of  which  they  are  also  fond. 

This  Petrogale  (or  Rock  Wallaby)  is  both  nocturnal  and  gregarious,  and 
may  be  found  in  their  favourite  haunts  in  great  numbers  ;  naturally  shy  and 
timid,  and  rarely  roaming  far  from  those  places  which  at  once  afford  a  retreat 
and  security. 

On  the  mountains  of  Monaro  and  near  the  banks  of  the  Murrum- 
bidgee  they  are  found  in  profusion  ;  and  at  Bathurst,  the  Turon,  the  Hawkes- 
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bury  and  its  ranges,  right  away  to  Jerry's  Plains,  and  at  Liverpool  Plains 
ranges  they  are  to  be  found.  The  young  are  easily  reared,  and  readily  tamed,, 
but  as  they  grow  old,  become  vicious  and  spiteful|;  as  an  instance,  a  female 
once  taken  from  the  pouch,  very  young,  was  carefully  and  successfully  reared, 
and  at  two  years  old  a  male  of  the  same  genus  was  placed  with  it,  which 
(like  a  dog)  it  instantly  seized  with  its  mouth  and  its  claws  and  together 
with  its  hind  feet  soon  despatched  it.  Six  months  afterwards  a  similar 
experiment  was  tried  and  with  the  same  result,  although  it  had  lived  in 
perfect  harmony  for  the  time  with  a  large  mountain  kangaroo  (Macropus 
robustus) . 

The  flesh  of  these  animals  as  an  article  of  food  cannot  be  surpassed, — it  is 
white,  tender,  and  juicy,  and  something  like,  but  better  than,  hare  in  good 
season  ;  the  skin  is  clothed  with  long  soft  hair,  and  when  judiciously  cured 
and  squared,  are  made  into  very  excellent  bed-covers  and  rugs,  and  probably 
may  hereafter  become  an  article  much  sought  for. 


GENUS  OENITHOEHYNCHUS. 

PLATYPUS  ANATINUS (Shaw) 

OKKITHOEHTNCHUS  PAKADOXUS  ...   (Blumenbacli) 

THIS  animal  was  first  discovered  by  Shaw  in  1799,  and  by  Blumenbach  in 
1800 ;  the  name  Platypus  anatinus,  being  the  first  published,  doubtless  would 
have  been  adopted  had  it  not  been  previously  applied  to  a  genus  of  insects  ;. 
therefore  the  name  Ornifhorliynclms  paradoxes  of  Blumenbach  is  universally 
accepted,  and  has  reference  to  the  bird-like  snout  of  the  animal.  Locally  it 
is  more  generally  known  as  Platypus  or  "Water-mole,  and  amongst  the  abori- 
gines over  an  extensive  part  of  the  country  as  Mulloongah,  as  well  as  by 
other  appellations  in  various  tribal  districts. 

The  length  is  about  17  inches,  fur  rather  short  and  dense,  the  under  fur 
soft,  and  the  outer  fur  rather  crisp  to  the  touch  •  harsh  and  bristly  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  tail ;  general  colour  dusky  brown ;  on  upper  part  of  the 
body  rather  dark,  on  the  under  paler,  differing  in  shade  according  to  sex,  ager 
and  to  the  season  of  the  year ;  some  of  a  silvery,  others  of  a  pink  hue  on 
the  abdomen  and  towards  the  sides.  The  male  armed  with  spurs  on  the 
hind  legs,  which  at  one  time  were  believed  to  be  poisonous,  but  by  more 
recent  experiments  found  to  be  innoxious. 

This  interesting  creature  has  excited  perhaps  more  attention  than  any 
other  Australian  mammal,  both  from  its  form  and  the  desire  to  ascertain  its 
habits  and  economy.  Formerly,  from  the  character  and  description  of  the 
skeleton  described  by  Owen,  who  saw  "  many  points  of  approximation  to  the 
oviparous  classes,"  and  which  no  doubt  gave  rise  to  the  hypothesis  that  this- 
animal  produced  eggs. 
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The  discovery  however  of  the  mammary  glands  by  Meckel  has  been 
confirmed,  and  a  great  amount  of  evidence  is  brought  forward  to  prove  that 
the  Alonotremata  are  allied  to  the  Marsupiata,  and  are  essentially  ovo-vivi- 
parous  mammals,  that  they  bring  forth  living  young,  and  these  are  suckled 
by  the  parent. 

Nearly  all  the  creeks  and  rivers  of  this  Colony  lying  to  the  north  of 
Adelaide,  besides  those  of  Tasmania,  contain  this  paradoxical  creature  ;  still, 
all  the  inquiries  which  have  been  made,  and  all  the  information  of  a  reliable 
character  obtained,  notwithstanding,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty,  and  much  hypothetical  conjecture  to  be  cleared  up  to  the  satis- 
faction of  a  great  majority,  who  have  preferred  to  form  theories  of  their  own. 
The  greatest  stumbling-block  with  these  theorists  is  the  mode  in  which  the 
Platypus  or  Water-mole  produces  its  young  ;  some  aver,  and  stick  to  the  point 
to  the  present  day,  that  it  is  by  eggs,  and  by  the  ordinary  process  of  incuba- 
tion, that  this  animal  is  reproduced. 

Recently  it  was  stated  by  a  correspondent  to  one  of  the  daily  journals 
that,  at  certain  seasons,  occasionally  he  ate  the  eggs  for  breakfast ;  and 
more  recently  still,  during  the  early  part  of  1875,  and  through  the  same 
medium,  another  party  asserted  that  he  had,  upon  opening  a  Platypus,  found 
one  or  two  large  eggs.  I  place,  however,  more  reliance  on  the  information 
received  from  time  to  time  from  the  Aborigines,  who  rarely  err,  especially 
on  a  production  of  this  kind,  which  to  them  would  be  an  article  of  food : 
they  aver  that  the  Platypus  does  not  lay  eggs,  and  that  it  feeds  its  young 
for  a  considerable  time  after  birth. 

These  animals  live  in  burrows  on  the  borders  of  rivers  and  creeks,  and 
which  have  two  entrances  or  openings,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the 
water's  edge.  These  burrows  are  serpentine  in  their  course,  and,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  country,  of  considerable  length,  varying  from  10  to  40 
feet.  During  the  months  of  from  September  to  November  these  burrows 
have  been  examined,  but  not  a  vestige  of  an  egg  has  been  discovered,  although, 
on  several  occasions  the  young  have  been  found  in  various  stages  of  growth, 
and  apparently  have  never  been  in  the  water. 

Moreover,  according  to  Bennett  (p.  122),  who  states  that  he  found  "loose 
ova  in  the  uterine  cavity";  and  further  on,  "I  took  fhe  earliest  opportunity 
of  transmitting  to  my  friend  Professor  Owen  the  impregnated  uterus  of  this 
Ornitlwrlujnclius,  and  of  two  others  which  I  subsequently  obtained." 

"  The  young  are  naked  at  first,  and  differ  much  from  the  adult  in  the  form 
of  the  beak ;  this  is  very  short  in  proportion,  and  has  the  margin  smooth  and 
fleshy.  The  tongue  is  proportionately  large,  reaching  the  extremity  of  the 
rnouth,  which  is  thus  fitted  for  sucking.* 

*  Waterhouse,  vol.  1.,  p.  37. 
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There  is  also,  according  to  Professor  Owen,  "a  thin  fold  of  integument 
surrounding  the  base  of  the  mandibles,  which  extends  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
from  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw  to  equal  the  breadth  of  the  base  of  the  upper 
one,  which  must  increase  the  facility  for  receiving  the  milk  ejected  from  the 
mammary  areola  of  the  mother,  and  which  shows  no  projecting  nipple. 

The  food  of  the  Ornithorliynclius,  so  far  as  has  been  discovered,  consists  of 
minute  insects  and  pond  snails,  together  with  grit,  collected  from  the 
banks  of  the  stream.  These  animals  are  found  at  early  morn  or  late  in 
the  afternoon,  or  on  a  dull  day,  whilst  in  search  of  food,  swimming  low  with 
beak  opened  wide  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  collecting  or  shovelling  in 
whatever  may  be  of  use  ;  at  other  times  diving  amongst  the  weeds,  in  which 
they  can  remain  some  six  or  eight  minutes.  Irregular  in  their  habits  either 
by  day  or  by  night,  and  issuing  from  their  resting  place  as  occasion  may 
demand,  or  the  season,  time,  and  inclination  may  permit. 

The  eye  is  small  and  brilliant,  the  hearing  acute,  and  with  these  senses, 
always  on  the  alert  whilst  in  the  pursuit  of  food  or  exposed  to  danger,  the 
slightest  noise,  or  the  sudden  snapping  of  a  stick,  or  waving  of  a  bough,  will 
cause  them  to  dive  under  water,  where  they  will  remain  some  time,  and  when 
they  return  for  the  purpose  of  breathing,  they  do  so  with  such  extreme 
caution  that  the  beak  alone  can  be  seen.  Sometimes  they  wrill  reach  the 
lower  entrance  of  their  dwelling  and  be  seen  no  more.  Doubtless  this  gave 
rise  to  some  of  the  marvellous  accounts  of  its  amphibious  habits. 

The  term  of  gestation — the  number  of  young  at  a  birth,  and  how  often  they 
breed — are  still  matters  of  conjecture  only ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
our  knowledge  of  this  paradoxical  creature  is  incomplete. 

The  skins  are  much  prized  when  cured,  and  make  excellent  articles  for 
domestic  comfort,  in  cloaks,  bed-covers,  muffs,  wristlets,  and  tippets,  which, 
with  care,  will  last  for  a  number  of  years,  and  when  plucked  of  their  coarser 
outer  fur  they  have  the  appearance  of  pile  velvet. 

PAPEE,  BLANK  BOOKS,  AND  STATIONERY. 
Class  261. 

BOOKS,  BOOKBINDING,  AND  PRINTING. 

63. — BOOKS  forwarded  to  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales  : — EICHAKDS, 
THOS. 

1  Ledger. 

2  Cash  Books. 

1  Letter  Eegister. 

1  Mammals  of  Australia. 

1  Orchids  of  Australia. 

1  Snakes  of  Australia. 
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2  Industrial  Progress  of  New  South  Wales. 

2  Transactions  of  Royal  Society,  New  South  "Wales. 

2  Minerals  and  Rocks,  ditto. 

2  Mammalia,  ditto. 
1  Meteorological  Results,  ditto. 
1  Report  on  Education,                          ditto. 

12  Mines  and  Mineral  Statistics,  ditto. 

4  Government  Gazettes,  ditto. 

5  Statutes,  ditto. 
1  Statute  Index,  ditto. 
4  Specifications  of  Patents,  »  ditto. 
1  Parliamentary  Hand  Book,  ditto. 
1  Blue  Book  and  Statistical  Register,  ditto. 
1  Census,  ditto. 

1  Reports  on  the  Progress  of  Railways  of  New  South  Wales. 

3  Rae's  Poems,  &c.,  New  South  Wales. 

2  Newspapers  published  in  New  South  Wales. 
2  Australian  Languages. 

64. — LINDT'S  PORTFOLIO  OF  AUSTRALIAN  ABORIGINES.     NEW  SOUTH  WALES 
COMMISSIONEBS. 

65. — GBEYILLE'S  POST  OFFICE  DIRECTOET — 50  copies.    NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

COMMISSIONERS. 
66. — AUSTRALIAN  ORCHIDS — 1st  Part.     FITZGERALD,  R.  D. 

67. — MINES  AND   MINERAL    STATISTICS — 500  vols.     THE  HONORABLE  THE 
MINISTER  FOB  MINES. 

68. — PSYCHOLOGY — 2  vols.     SUTHERLAND,  RET.  G. 

69. — MINERAL  MAP   AND    GENERAL   STATISTICS   OF  NEW    SOUTH  WALES. 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES  COMMISSIONERS. 

ABORIGINALS  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  "mogo"  or  stone  hatchet  of  the  aboriginals,  together  with  other 
designedly  flinty  chippings  used  as  knives,  and  implements  to  incise  their 
bodies  for  the  purpose  of  embellishing  themselves  with  cicatrized  wounds,  at 
©nee  identify  the  Aborigines  as  a  very  primitive  people  and  belonging  to  the 
stone  age. 

The  mogo  is  a  piece  of  basaltic  or  jasperoid  rock  selected  from  the  un- 
limited quantities  of  all  sizes  found  in  the  many  streams  which  contain  them, 
and  almost  fashioned  for  the  purpose  by  the  action  of  water  and  attrition  for 
ages. 

The  best  of  these  are  selected  and  carried  about  as  part  of  their  treasures, 
some  for  general  use,  others  for  presents  or  barter  with  their  neighbours  or 
more  distant  tribes. 
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Manufacture  of  tlie  Mor/o. 

There  are  districts  containing  isolated  spots  of  fine  compact  indurated 
sandstone,  to  which  the  natives  repair,  and  remain  for  days  grinding  down 
to  an  edge  these  rude  implements,  the  neighbouring  forests  or  scrubs 
affording  ample  game  for  their  subsistence.  These  sharpening  rocks  may 
be  seen  with  their  well-used  grooves  and  channels  in  the  Upper  Hunter 
districts,  in  various  parts  of  the  county  of  Cumberland,  at  Nandi  on  the 
Wallandilli,  and  also  at  Shoalhaven,  and  Moruya. 

The  sharpening  having  been  completed  they  select  the  flowering  stem  of 
the  "  waratah"  or  native  tulip,  or  the  vine  of  pepperoma,  or  carefully  split 
the  small  water-gum  of  the  streams,  and  T)y  the  action  of  fire  make  them 
pliant ;  either  of  these  are  selected  for  the  handle.* 

The  next  process  is  to  secure  some  of  the  resinous  and  brittle  gum  of  the 
grass-tree  (Xantlwrlicea) ,  which  they  knead  and  toughen  also  by  the  fire 
process.  With  this  gum  heated  they  embed  the  centre  of  the  stone,  and  take 
one  or  two  turns  with  the  handle,  already  made  pliant,  and  secure  its 
junction  with  a  thong  of  the  bark  of  the  coorajong  tree,  fill  all  that  part  of 
the  handle  secured  round  the  stone  with  melted  gum,  and  in  a  few  hours  it  is 
ready  for  use. 

By  aid  of  the  sharpened  part  of  this  instrument,  they  ascend  high 
trees,  cut  out  the  opossum,  or  tap  the  tree  for  honey  if  needed ;  fashion 
boomerangs,  waddies,  and  other  wooden  implements  of  warfare  : — 


MOQO. 


BOOMERANG. 


WADDT. 


HEILAMAN. 
(Diamond  shape.) 


IlEILAMAN. 

(Elliptical  shape.) 


TOWERANG. 


And  with  the  head  of  the  mogo  they  will  crack  the  bones  of  animals  for 
the  marrow,  or  use  it  in  any  rough  way  required  :  always  carefully  avoiding  to 
use  unnecessarily  the  sharpened  edge.  The  introduction  of  the  iron  toma- 
hawk has  in  most  places  superseded  the  mogo,  but  turning  up  old  camping 
places  with  the  plough  or  the  spade  often  reveals  their  existence. 

*  The  use  of  the  waratah  for  this  purpose  suggested  itself  to  the  smiths  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Country,  who  used  to  give  the  aborigines  trifles  for  a  supply  of  this 
article,  to  enable  them  to  twist  them  round  the  punches  and  other  implements  whilst 
working  heated  iron. 
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WEAPONS  FOE  WAK  AND  HUNTING. 
Class  268. 

ABORIGINAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

70. — NATIVE  STONE  HATCHETS, 
HEILAMAN   OR  SHIELD, 


made  from  wood  of  Gigantic 
Nettle. 


^Exhibited  by  WILCOX,  J.  F., 
Clarence  Eiver. 


3  BOOMERANGS, 
DILLY  BAG, 

71.— NULLA  NCTLLAS, 

I  Exhibited  by  BROWN, Tnos.,M.L.A., 
CLI[JBS>  C         Eskbank,  Bowenfels. 

BOOMERANGS,  J 

72. — TWENTY  ABORIGINALS'  IMPLEMENTS.  Stone  Hatchets  in  yarious 
stages  of  manufacture  and  wear,  composed  of  indurated  Sand- 
stone, Conglomerate,  Slate,  Trachyte,  and  Basalt. 

Class  277. 

DENTAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND  APPLIANCES. 

73.— MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY  (1  case).    Exhibited  by  SPENCER,"  JOHN,  8, 
"Wynyard  Square,  Sydney. 

FABEICS  OF  VEGETABLE  OE  ANIMAL  MATEEIALS. 
Class  286. 

BRUSHES. 

74. — BRUSHWARE.     Manufactured  by  TAYLOR,  S.,  Sydney.     Exhibited  by 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES  COMMISSIONERS. 
3  millet  brooms,  No.  1. 
1  each,  handled  hair  broom,  Nos.  2  and  3. 

1  bass  broom,  No.  4. 

2  gilt  banisters,  No.  5. 

3  picture  banisters,  No.  6. 
1  double  banister,  No.  7. 
1  double  banister,  No.  8. 

1  black  Japan  house  duster,  No.  9. 

2  gilt  Japan  house  duster,  No.  10. 

3  sorted  gilt  hearth,  No.  11. 
1  sorted  gilt  hearth.  No.  12. 

1  each,  scrub,  Nos.  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  IS. 

1  bass,  brewers',  No.  19. 

1  each,  boat,  Nos.  20  and  21. 

1  each,  lye,  Nos.  22  and  23. 

3  sorted  roach  shoe,  No.  2  1 . 

1  sorted  roach  shoe,  No.  25. 

1  compo.  brush,  No.  26. 
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1  each,  plate,  Nos.  27  and  28. 

2  furniture,  No.  29. 
1  furniture,  No.  30. 
1  dish,  No.  31. 

1  spoke,  No.  32. 
1  water,  No.  33. 

1  horse,  No.  34. 

2  horse,  No.  35. 
2  leather,  No.  36. 
1  dandy,  No.  37. 

4  sorted  flesh,  No.  38. 

1  billiard,  No.  39. 

1  each  hat,  Nos.  40  and  41. 

1  crumb,  No.  42. 

1  each  cloth,  Nos.  43,  44,  and  45. 

1  case  hair,  No.  46. 

2  Vandyke  hair,  No.  47. 
1  large  oval,  No.  48. 

Class  287. 

,      ROPES,  CORDAGE,  LINES,  ETC. 
75. — 6  COILS,  assorted,  best  Manila  Eope. 

4      „  „         New  Zealand  Flax  Eope. 

4  DOZ.  LINES,  „  „ 

Exhibited  by  NEW   SOUTH  WALES  COMMISSIONERS.     Manufactured 
by  A.  Forsyth  &  Co.,  Sydney. 

Class  289. 

WOODEN  AND  BASKET  WARE. 

76.— 2  CRADLES. 

1  FLOWER  STAND. 

1  CHAIE. 

1  PERAMBULATOR. 

CANE  AND  WILLOW  WORK.     B.  GREEN,  50,  Park-street,  Sydney. 


CAEEIAOES,  VEHICLES,  AND  ACCESSOEIES. 
Class  293. 

PLEASURE  CARRIAGES. 

77. — 1  CONCORD  BUGGY  WITH  CANOE  FEONT  ;  woodwork  and  ironwork 
entirely  of  New  South  Wales  material.  The  body  is  made  of 
Colonial  beech  (Vitex),  the  naves  and  felloes  of  spotted  gum, 
the  spokes  of  box,  and  the  under  carriage  and  shafts  of  spotted 
gum.  The  tires  of  the  wheels,  axles,  and  springs,  were  also 
manufactured  by  exhibitor.  EOBERTSON,  JOHN,  coach  builder, 
Pitt-street,  Sydney. 
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Class  296. 

CARRIAGE  AND  HORSE  FURNITURE,  SADDLERY,  HARNESS,  WHIPS,  ETC. 

Exhibited  by  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  COMMISSIONERS. 
78.— STOCKMAN'S  SADDLE,  No.  1.  Solid  leather  flaps  and  skirts,  high  knee 
and  thigh  pads,  made  expressly  for  rough  riding  in  mountainous 
and  timbered  country,  affording  protection  for  the  knees  and 
rest  for  the  thighs  in  ascending  hills.  The  pads  and  seat  bag 
leather,  showing  the  flesh  side  out. 

STOCKMAN'S  SADDLE,  No.  2.  Do.,  do.,  showing  the  grain  side  out.  Pads 
stained,  seat  showing  colour  of  leather  as  dressed. 

LADY'S  SIDE-SADDLE.  Hogskin  seat  and  safe,  quilted  by  hand.  Manu- 
factured by  John  Elder,  29-1,  Castlereagh-strcet. 

1  SET  SINGLE  HOBSE  BUGGY  HARNESS,  made  in  the  Sydney  style,  full 
lined,  and  stitched  throughout,  with  fancy  pattern  mountings, 
silver-plated  on  white  metal,  round  reins,  steel  bit,  &c.,  <fec. 

1  SET  DOUBLE  BUGGY  HARNESS  for  pair  of  horses,  Sydney  style,  full 
lined  and  stitched  throughout,  fancy  pattern  mountings,  silver 
plated  on  white  metal,  round  reins,  patent  leather  pad  cloths, 
bits,  &c.  &c. 

1  GENTLEMAN'S  HOGSKIN  SADDLE,  Australian  (Sydney)  pattern,  on 
plated  tree,  with  fittings  complete. 

1  GENTLEMAN'S  HUNTING  SADDLE,  English  pattern,  hogskin  flaps  and 
skirts,  buckskin  seat,  plated  tree,  with  fittings  ceniplete. 

The  whole  of  the  workmanship  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  was 
executed  in  \V.  H.  Simpson's  saddlery  warehouse,  885,  George-street", 
Sydney.  The  leather  used  was  manufactured  in  New  South  \Vales, 
excepting  the  hogskin  and  japanned  leather,  which  is  English. 

79. — GENTLEMAN'S  SADDLE,  No.  1.     Best  hogskin,  with  buckskin  seat,  best 
plated  tree. 

STOCKMAN'S  SADDLE,  No.  2.  Solid  flaps  and  skirt,  knee  and  thigh 
pads,  plated  tree. 

STOCKMAN'S  SADDLE,  (No.  3.)     Solid  flaps  and  skirt,  knee  pad  only. 

Nos.  2  and  3  are  the  description  of  saddle  most  used  in  the 
Australian  Colonies.  The  Exhibitor  manufactures  sixty  to 
eighty  per  week.  P.  GUEBIN,  472,  Elizabeth-street. 
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DEPARTMENT   III. 


INSTITUTIONS  AND  ORGANISATIONS. 
Class  310. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOUNDED  FOR  THE  INCREASE  AND  DIFFUSION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 
89. — Corporate  Seal  and  Catalogue  of  the  Sydney  Mechanics'  School  of  Arts. 

Class  312. 

MUSEUMS,  COLLECTIONS,  SCIENTIFIC  AND  ART  MUSEUMS. 

81. — SPECIMENS  OP  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  AUSTRALIA.     Exhibited  by  THE 

TRUSTEES  OP  THE  AUSTRALIAN  MUSEUM,  SYDNEY. 

MONOTREMATA. 

No.  1. — ORNITHORHYNCHUS  ANATINUS  (Shaw),  male.    The  Platypus.    N.  S. 
Wales. 

PHALANGISTID2E. 
No.  2. — PHASCOLARCTOS  CINEREUS,  male.     The  Native  Bear.    N.  S.  Wales. 

No.  3. — PHALANGISTA  YULPINA  (Desm.),  female.     The  Vulpine  Phalanger. 

N.S.  Wales. 

PHASCOLOMYIDyE. 
No.  4. — PHASCOLOMYS  WOMBATUS,  female.     Tasmanian  Wombat.    Tasmania. 

DASYURID^E. 

No.  5. — DASYURUS  MACULATUS,  male.    The  Tiger  Cat ;  Spotted  Dasyurus. 
N.S.  Wales. 

No.  6. — DASYURUS   VIVERRINUS,  female.     The  "  Common  Native  Cat,"  or 
Viverine  Dasyurus.     N.S.  Wales. 

MACROPID^E. 

No.  7. — HALMATURUS  DERBIANUS  (Gray),  male.  The  Earl  of  Derby's  Wallaby, 
Salt  Eiver,  W.  Australia. 

No.  8. — HALMATURUS  DERBIAXUS    (Gray),  female.      The  Earl  of   Derby's 
Wallaby,  Salt  Eiver,  W.  Australia. 

No.  9. — HALMATURUS  RUFICOLLIS,  male.     The  Eed-necked  Wallaby,    N.  S. 
Wales. 

No.  10. — HALMATURUS  RUFICOLLIS,    female.      The    Eed-necked    Wallaby. 
N.  S.  Wales. 

No.  11. — HALMATURUS  BENNETTI,  male.     Bennett's  Wallaby,  Tasmania. 
No.  12. — HALMATURUS  BILLARDIERI,  female.    Billardier's  Wallaby,  Tasmania. 

No.  13. — HALMATURUS  DORSALIS  (Gray),  male.     The  Black-striped  Wallaby, 
Queensland. 
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No.  14. — HALMATUEUS  DOES  ALTS  (Gray),  female.  The  Black-striped  "Wallaby, 
Queensland. 

No.  15.— HALMATTJRUS  TIIETIDIS  (F.  Guv.  §  Geoff.),  female.     The  Common 
"  Paddymelon,"  Queensland. 

No.  16. — HALMATUEUS    WILCOXI  ?     young    female.       Wilcox's    Wallaby, 
Clarence  Eiver,  N.  S.  Wales. 

No.  17. — HALMATUEUS   BEACIIYUEUS,   female.     The   Short-tailed   Wallaby, 
W.  Australia. 

No.  18. — ONYCOGALEA  LUNATA  (6r0wW),inale.    Lunate  Nail-tailed  Kangaroo, 
W.  Australia. 

No.  19. — BETONGIA  GBEYI,  female.     Grey's  Rat-kangaroo,  W.  Australia. 

RODENTIA. 

No.  20. — HYDEOMYS  LEUCOGASTEE,  male.     White-belliedjWater-rat.     N.  S. 
Wales. 

No.  21.— HYDBOMYS   LEUCOGASTEE  (Geoff),  female.     White-bellied  Water- 
rat.     N.S.  Wales. 

CHEIROPTERA. 

No.  22. — PTEEOPUS   POLIOCEPIIALUS   (Temm.),  male.     The   "  Flying   Pox." 
N.S.  Wales. 

No.  23. — PTEEOPUS  POLIOCEPHALUS  (Temm.),  female.     The   "  Flying  Fox." 

N.S.  Wales. 

SPIEIT  SPECIMENS. 

MONOTREMATA. 

82. — No.  21*. — OENITHOEHYNCIIUS  ANATINUS.    The  Duck-billed  Platypus  or 
Ornithorhynchus.     N.S.  Wales. 

No.  25. — ECHIDNA    HYSTEIX.         The    Australian     Hedgehog    or     Spiny 
Echidna.     N.  S.  Wales. 

83. — SPECIMENS   OF  BIRDS   OF  AUSTEALIA.      Exhibited  by  TRUSTEES  OF 
THE  AUSTRALIAN  MUSEUM. 

1.  Elanus  axillaris,  male. 

2.  Hieracidea  occidentalis,  female. 

3.  Podargus  strigoides,  male. 

4.  Eurystomus  pacificus,  male  and  female. 

5.  Merops  ornatus,  male  and  female. 

6.  Dacelo  gigas,  male  and  female. 

7.  Todiramphus  sanctus,  female. 

8.  Alcyone  azurea,  male. 

9.  Artamus  leucopygialis,  female. 
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10.  Pardalotus  punctatus,  male  and  female. 

11.  Pardalotus  affinis,  male  and  female. 

12.  Strepera  graculina,  male. 

13.  Gymnorbina  tibicen,  male  and  female. 

14.  Cracticus  torquatus,  male  and  female. 

15.  Cracticus  nigrogularis,  male. 

16.  Grallina  picata,  male. 

17.  Graucalus  melanops,  male  and  female. 

18.  Pacbycephala  gutturalis,  male  and  female. 

19.  Pacbycephala  rufiventris,  male  and  female. 

20.  Colluricincla  harmonica,  male  and  female. 

21.  Falcunculus  frontatus,  male  and  female. 

22.  Cliibia  bracteata,  female. 

23.  Rhipidura  albiscapa,  male  and  female. 

24.  Ehipidura  rufifrons,  male. 

25.  Sauloprocta  motacilloides,  male  and  female. 

26.  Siesura  inquieta,  female. 

27.  Micrreca  fascinans,  two  males. 

28.  Petroica  multicolor,  male. 

29.  Melanodrjas  cuculata,  male  and  female 

30.  Eopsaltria  australis,  male  and  female. 

31.  Psophodes  crepitans,  male. 

32.  Malurus  lamberti,  male  and  female. 

33.  Malurus  nielanocephalus,  male. 

34.  Sericornis  frontalis,  male. 

35.  Acanthiza  pusilla,  female. 

36.  Acantbiza  nana,  male  and  female. 

37.  Geobasileus  reguloides,  female. 

38.  Epbtbianura  albifrons,  male. 

39.  Chthonicola  sagittata,  male  and  female. 

40.  Antbus  australis,  male  and  female. 

41.  ^Egintba  temporalis,  male  and  female. 

42.  Stagonopleura  guttata,  male. 

43.  Pitta  strepitana,  male. 

44.  Ptilonorliyncbus  bolosericeus,  male  and  female. 

45.  Mimeta  viridis,  male. 

46.  Corcorax  melanorhampbus,  male. 

47.  Meliornis  nova?-bollandia3,  male. 

48.  Meliornis  sericea,  male. 

49.  Ptilotis  leucotis,  male. 

50.  Ptilotis  cbrysops,  male  and  female. 

51.  Ptilotis  auricomis,  male  and  female. 

52.  Ptilotis  fusca,  male  and  female. 
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53.  Antbocbfera  canine ulatta,  male  and  female. 

54.  Anellobia  mellivora,  female. 

55.  Philedon  corniculatus,  male. 

56.  Acantborbynchus  tenuirostris,  male  and  female. 

57.  Myzornela  sanguinolenta,  male. 

58.  Myzantba  garrula,  male  and  female. 

59.  Melithreptus  lunulatus,  male  and  female. 

60.  Melithreptus  brevirostris,  male  and  female. 

61.  Dicscum  hirundinaceum,  male  and  female. 

62.  Zosterops  coerulescens,  female. 

63.  Climacteris  scandens,  male  and  female. 

64.  Climacteris  leucopbsea,  male  and  female. 

65.  Sittella  chrysoptera,  male,  female,  and  young. 

66.  Cacomantis  nabelliformis,  male  and  female. 

67.  Lainprococcyx  plagosus,  male  and  female. 

68.  Scytbrops  novsD-hollaudise,  male. 

69.  Cacatua  galerita,  male. 

70.  Cacatua  leadbeateri. 

71.  Calyptorhynchus  funereus,  female. 

72.  Callocephalon  galeatuni,  male. 

73.  Nympbicus  novsD-bollandise. 

74.  Ptistes  erytbropterus,  male. 

75.  Platycercus  eximius,  male. 

76.  Platycercus  pennantii,  male. 

77.  Purpureicepbalus  pileatus,  female. 

78.  Trichoglossus  australis,  male  and  female. 

79.  Tricboglossus  pusillus,  male  and  female. 

80.  Tricboglossus  multicolor,  male. 

81.  Tricboglossus  cblorolepidotus,  female. 

82.  Tricboglossus  porpbyrocepbalus,  male. 

83.  Ptilinopus  swainsonii,  male. 

84.  Megaloprepia  magnifica,  female. 

85.  Lopholaimus  antarcticus,  male. 
80.  Cbalcopbaps  cbrysocblora,  female. 

87.  Leucosarcia  picata,  male. 

88.  Pimps  chalcoptera,  female. 

89.  Phaps  elegans,  female. 

90.  Greopelia  bumeralis,  male. 

91.  Lobivanellus  lobatus,  male. 

92.  Kycticorax  caledonicus,  female. 

93.  Porpbyrio  melanotus,  male. 

94.  Hypotamidia  pbilippensis,  female. 

95.  Cblamydocben  jubata,  male. 
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96.  Anas  superciliosa,  male. 

97.  Nyroca  australis,  male  and  female 

98.  Biziura  lobata,  female. 

99.  Thalasseus  poliocercus,  male. 

100.  Phalacrocorax  novae-hollandiae,  female, 


84. — SPECIMENS    OF  BIRDS  or    AUSTRALIA. — Exhibited    by   NEW  SOUTH 
WALES  COMMISSIONERS. 

CASE  A. 

1.  Dacelo  gigantea,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

2.  Merops  ornatus,  male  and  female,  Cape  York. 

3.  Halcyon  macleayi,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

4.  Tanysiptera  sylvia,  male  and  female,  Cape  York. 

5.  Halcyon  sanctus,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

6.  Syma  flavirostris,  male,  Cape  York. 

7.  Artamus  sordidus,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

8.  Artanius  leucopygialis,  male,  Cape  York. 

9.  Eurystomus  pacificus,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

10.  AnthochaBra  carunculata,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

11.  Anthochsera  (Anellobia)  mellivora,  male,  N.S.W. 

12.  Tropidorhynclms  buceroides,  male  and  female,  Cape  York. 

13.  Ptilotis  chrysops,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

14.  Ptilotis  lewini,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

15.  Ptilotis  auricoinis,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

16.  Ptilotis  leucotis,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

17.  Melethreptus  albogularis,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

18.  Glyciphila  fulvifrons,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

19.  Meliornis  sericea,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

20.  Meliornis  noyre-hollandise,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

21.  Acanthorhynchus  tenuirostris.  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

22.  Arachnechthra  australis,   male  and  female,  Cape  York. 

23.  Myzoinela  sanguinolenta,  three  males,  N.S.W. 

24.  Myzantha  garrula,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

25.  Struthidea  cinerea,  male,  N.S.W. 

26.  Manucodia  gouldi,  male  and  female,  Cape  York. 

27.  Aplonis  metalica,  male  and  female,  Cape  York. 

28.  Falcunculus  frontatus,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

29.  Estrelda  bichenovi,  male,  N.S.W. 

30.  Estrelda  modesta,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

31.  Estrelda  temporalis,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

32.  Amadina  lathaini,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

33.  Donacola  castaneothorax,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

34.  Pomatostomus  temporalis,  male,  N.S.W. 
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35. |Dicrurus  bracteatus,  male  and  female,  Cape  York. 

36.  Epthianura  albifrons,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

37.  Zosterops  dorsalis,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

38.  Malurus  cyaneus,  male  and  female,  N.S.W". 

39.  Dicacum  hirundinaceum,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

40.  Chthonicola  sagittata,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

41.  Malurus  rnelanocephalus,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

42.  Colluricincla  harmonica,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

43.  Orthonyx  spiuicaudus,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

44.  Acanthiza  liueata,  male,  N.S.W. 

45.  Geobasileus  reguloides,  male,  N.S.W. 

46.  Trichoglossus  swainsoni,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

47.  Pitta  strepitans,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

48.  Pitta  simillima,  male  and  female,  Cape  York. 

49.  Sericulus  chrysocephalus,  two  males,  one  female,  N.S.W. 
•50.  Antlius  australis,  male,  N.S.W. 

51.  Lirnosa  sp.,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

52.  Graucalus  melanops,  male,  N.S.W. 

53.  Graucalus  mentalis,  male,  N.S.W. 

54.  Synoicus  australis,  male  and  female,  Cape  York. 

55.  Ballu.3  pectoralis,  male,  N.S.W. 

56.  Podiceps  gularis,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

57.  Scolopax  australis,  male,  N.S.W. 

58.  Podiceps  australis,  male,  N.S.W. 

59.  Specimen — male,  N.S.W. 

60.  Butorides  flavicollis,  male,  N.S.W. 

61.  Hiaticula  iiigrifrons,  male,  N.S.W. 

62.  Glareola  orientalis,  male  and  female,  Cape  York. 

63.  Charadrius  longipes,  male,  N.S.W. 

64.  Recurvirostra  ruficollis,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

65.  Gallinula  tenebrosa,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

66.  Ardea  novrc-hollandire,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

67.  Herodias  syrmatophorus,  male,  N.S.W. 

68.  Nyeticorax  caledonicus,  male,  N.S.W. 

69.  Fulica  australis,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

70.  Himantopus  leucoccplialus,  male,  N.S.W. 

71.  Parra  gallinacea,  female,  N.S.W. 

72.  Megapodius  tumulus,  male  and  female,  Cape  York. 

73.  Corvus  coronoides,  male,  N.S.W. 

74.  Anas  punctatus,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

75.  Nettapus  albipennis,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

76.  Dendrocygna  vagans,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

77.  Bernicla  jubata,  male,  N.S.W. 
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78.  Accipiter  cirrhocephalus,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

79.  Elanus  axillaris,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

80.  Podargus  strigoides,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

81.  Climacteris  picumnus,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

82.  Pachycephala  gutturalis,  two  males,  N.S.W. 

83.  Pachycephala  pectoralis,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

84.  Pezoporus  formosus,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

85.  Melopsittacus  undulatus,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

86.  Eupherna  pulchella,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

87.  Trichoglossus  pusillus,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

88.  Psephotus  pulcherimus,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

89.  Trichoglossus  chlorolepidotus,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

90.  Platycercus  eximius,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

91.  Trichoglossus  concinnus,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

92.  Platycercus  palliceps,  male  and  female,  Queensland. 

93.  Polytelis  barrabandi,  male,  N.S.W. 

94.  Nyinphicus  novashollandia?,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

95.  Platycercus  pennantii,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

96.  Petroica  phoenicea,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

97.  Chrysococcyx  lucidus,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

98.  Petroica  bicolor,  male  and  female.  N.S.W. 

99.  Petroica  multicolor,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

100.  Pardalotus  affinis,  male   and  female,  N.S.W. 

101.  Pardalotus  punctatus,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

102.  Rhipidura  motacilloides,  male,  N.S.W. 

103.  Erythrodryas  rosea,  two  males  and  female,  N.S.W. 

104.  Phaps  chalcoptera,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

105.  Geopelia  tranquilla,  male,  Queensland. 

106.  Malurus  lamberti,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

107.  Micrseca  macroptera,  male,  N.S.W 

108.  Cinclosoma  punctata,  two  males,  N.S.W. 

109.  Cuculus  cineraceous,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

110.  Phaps  elegans,  male,  N.S.W. 

111.  Aprosmictus  scapylatus,  male,  N.S.W. 

112.  PtiJonorhynchus  holosericeus,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

113.  Chalcophaps  chrysochlora,  female,  Cape  York. 

114.  Sittella  chrysoptera,  male  and  female.  N.S.W. 

115.  Dicrurus  bracteatus,  male  and  female,  Cape  York. 

116.  Ptilinopus  swainsoni,  male  and  female,  Cape  York. 

117.  Ptilinopus  superbus,  male  and  female,  Cape  York. 

118.  Callocephalon  galeatuin,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

119.  Macropygia  phasianella,  male,  N.S.W. 
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120.  Carpophaga  assimilis,  male  and  female,  Cape  York. 

121.  Ptiloris  inagiiifica,  male  and  female,  Cape  York. 

122.  Ptiloris  paradisea,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

123.  Sphecotheres  flaviventris,  male  and  female,  Cape  York. 

124.  Cuculus  optatus,  male  and  female,  N.S.AV. 

125.  Chlaniydodera  maculata,  male  and  female,  Queensland. 

126.  Eopsaltria  australis,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

127.  Mimeta  flavocincta,  male  and  female,  Cape  York. 

128.  Lopholaimus  antarcticus,  male  and  female,  Cape  York. 

129.  Xema  jamesonii,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

130.  Centropus  phasianus,  male  and  female,  Cape  York. 

131.  Eudynamis  flindersii,  two  males,  Cape  York. 

132.  Scythrops  novse-hollandiae,  male  and  female,  Cape  York. 

133.  Carpophaga  luctuosa,  male  and  female,  Cape  York. 
134.1  Leucosarcia  picata,  male,  N.S.W. 

135.  Anas  superciliosa,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

136.  Dendrocygna  eytoni,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

137.  Nyroca  australis,  male  and  female,  N.S.W. 

Class  326. 

TELEGRAPHIC  INSTRUMENTS  AND  METHODS. 

85. — A  SEMATEOPE.  An  instrument  designed  by  exhibitor  for  army 
signalling  purposes.  The  object  is  attained  by  reflecting  the 
rays  of  the  sun  in  any  given  direction.  PARROTT,  T.  S.f  Sur- 
veyor General's  Office,  Sydney. 


ENGINEERING,  ARCHITECTURE,  CHARTS,  MAPS,  AND 
GRAPHIC  REPRESENTATIONS. 

Class  335. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  MAPS.     GEOLOGICAL  MAPS  AND  SECTIONS. 

86.— 10  Maps  of  the  Colony  of  New  South  "Wales.     THE  HOXORAHLE  THE 
MINISTER  FOR  LANDS. 

87. — Views  of  Port  Jackson  ) 

88.-View3  of  Newcastle      j  NEW  SoDTH  WAUM  COMMISSIONERS. 

89. — Map  of  Northern  Circumpolar  Stars.     BUTTEBFIELD,  G.,  Homebueh. 

Class  341. 

PREPARATION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FOOD. 

90.— AERATED  WATERS    AND  CORDIALS  JN   PATENT  STOPPERED  BOTTLES. 
Patent  right  for  sale.     BARRETT  &  Co.,  Sydney. 
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Class  423. 

LITHOGRAPHS,  ZINCOGRAPHS,  ETC. 

91. — LITHOGRAPH  (mounted  on  rollers)  OF  TRENGROUSE'S  PIONEER  NARBOW 
RAILWAY — 1  ft.  6  in.  gauge,  with  patent  safety  invention  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  trains  overturning  or  in  any  way 
getting  off  the  line.  This  description  of  railway  is  suited  to  any 
country,  and  from  its  peculiar  construction  effects  a  great 
reduction  in  cost,  being  only  about  £3,000  per  mile.  The 
reduction  arises  from  dispensing  with  culverts,  timber,  water- 
ways, cuttings  and  embankments,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
fencing  in  line,  3 libs,  in  lieu  of  75 Ibs.  rails,  etc.,  etc.  Exhi- 
bited by  TRENGROUSE,  IST.,  Stanmore  Road,  Newtown. 

Class  430. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  PAPER,  ETC. 
92. — Panorama  of  Sydney,  Harbour,  and  Suburbs — 36  ft.  x  5  ft.     HOLTER- 

MANN,  B.  O. 

93.— View  of  Sydney  Heads,  Port  Jackson— 7  ft.  x  2  ft.     Do. 

94. — Yiew  of  residence  of  B.  O.  Holtermann,  from  whence  above  views  were 

taken.     Do. 
95. — Panorama  of  Sydney  Harbour  and  Suburbs — 10  ft.  x  2  ft.  6  in.     HOLTEB- 

MANN,  B.  O.,  North  Shore. 

96. — Sydney  Meat-preserving  Go's.  Works.     BAAS,  A.  TV.  J. 
97. — 3  views  of  the  Institute  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind.    ROBINSON,, 

ELLIS,  Secretary. 

98. — Mort's  Wool  "Warehouses,  Circular  Quay.    MORT  <fe  Co.,  Sydney. 
99. — Frazer  &  Co's.  3  Warehouses.     1  Eesideuce.     FRAZER,  JOHN. 
100.— A.  M' Arthur  &  Co's.  Warehouse.     M< ARTHUR  &  Co.,  A. 
101. — TV.  Saber  &  Sons'  Warehouse.     SABER  &  SONS,  W. 
102. — S.  Hoffnung  &  Co's.  Warehouse.     HOFFNUNG  &  Co.,  S. 
103. — 2  views,  interior  of  Sydney  Exhibition.") 

104.— 1  view,  exterior  of  Sydney  Exhibition.  L     Photographed  by  F.  W, 
Exhibited  by  N.S.TV.  COMMISSIONERS,     j 

105  to  124. — 20  views,  Clarence  River  Scenery  -\ 

125  to  136.— 12  portraits  of  Aborigines,    &c;  f  Photographed  by  W.  T. 

Exhibited  by  N.S.W.  COMMISSIONERS.      3 
137  to  142.— 2  views  of  Public  Offices,  Sydney  ;  and  4  views  of  Post  Office. 

Exhibited  by  BARNET,  J.,  Colonial  Architect. 
143.— Photographic  portraits  (4  cases).    NEWMAN,  J.  HUBERT,  photographer^ 

12,  Oxford-street,  Sydney. 
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144. — PnoTOGEAms  OF  BUILDINGS  ETC.,  IN  AND  ABOUND  SYDNEY, 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  Exhibited  by  T.  Eichards,  Government 
Printer.— 

1.  Sydney  in  1803.   Copied  from  M.  dela  Perouse'  "  Voyage 

de  Decouvertes  aux  Terres  Australes." 

2.  Sydney  in  1873. 

3.  Do.          Panoramic  view. 

4.  Do.          From  Pyrrnont. 

5.  Government  House  (showing  porch). 

6.  Do. 

7.  Do.  (showing  recent  additions) . 

8.  Treasury,  Macquarie  and  Bridge  Streets. 

9.  Parliamentary  Eefreshment  Room. 

10.  Australian  Museum,  College-street.' 

11.  Free  Public  Library,  Bent-street. 

12.  Do.  (as  intended;  from  drawing). 

13.  General  Post  Office.   (Building  as  intended,  from  drawing.) 

14.  General  Post  Office. 

15.  Government  Printing  Office,  Phillip  and  Bent  Streets. 

16.  Eegistrar  General's  Office,  Elizabeth-street. 

17.  Observatory,  Flagstaff  Hill. 

18.  Victoria  Barracks,  Paddington.     (Men's  Quarters.) 

19.  Mortuary  Station,  Eedfern.     (Front  view.) 

20.  Do.  do.         (Exterior.) 

21.  Do.  do. 

22.  Do.  Haslem's  Creek.     (South  end.) 

23.  Do.  do.  (Interior.) 

24.  Do.  do. 

25.  Lunatic  Eeception  House,  Darlinghurst. 

26.  Custom  House,  Circular  Quay. 

27.  Lunatic  Asylum,  Gladesville. 

28.  Do.  do. 

29.  Do.  do. 

30.  Court  House,  Darlinghurst. 

31.  Abattoirs,  Glebe  Island. 

32.  Water  Police  Office,  Albert-street,  Circular  Quay. 

33.  Sydney  University. 

34.  St.  Paul's  College.     (Church  of  England.) 

35.  Public  School,  Fort-street  (Model). 

36.  Do.          Paddington. 

37.  Do.          Derwent-street,  Glebe. 

38.  St.  Andrew's  School,  Pitt-street.     (Church  of  England.) 

39.  Christ  Church,  George-street.  do. 

40.  St.  James's  Church,  King-street.  do. 
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41.  Trinity  Church,  Argyle-street.  do. 

42.  St.  John's  Church,  Darlinghurst  Eoad.  do. 

43.  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Church  Hill.     (Koman  Catholic.) 

44.  Dr.  Lang's  Church,  Jamieson-street.  (Presbyterian.) 

45.  St.  G-eorge's  Church,  Castlereagh-streefc.        do. 

46.  St.  Andrew's  Scots  Church,  York-street.        do. 

47.  Chapel,  York-street.     ("Wesleyan.) 

48.  Congregational  Church,  Pitt-street.     (Independent.) 

49.  Mariner's  Church,  Circular  Quay.     (Protestant.) 

50.  Bank  of  New  South  "Wales,  George-street. 

51.  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank.       do. 

52.  English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Chartered  Bank,  George- 

street. 

53.  Bank  of  Australasia,  Greorge-street. 

54.  Commercial  Bank,  do. 

55.  London  Chartered  Bank,       do. 

56.  Oriental  Bank,  Pitt-street. 

57.  Union  Bank,  do. 

58.  City  Bank,  do. 

59.  Australian  Club,  Bent-street. 

60.  Union  Club,  do. 

61.  Victoria  Club,  Castlereagh-street. 

62.  Civil  Service  Club,  Macquarie-street. 

63.  Mort  &  Go's.  Stores,  Circular  Quay. 

64.  Exchange,  Pitt  and  Bridge  Streets. 

65.  School  of  Arts,  Pitt-street. 

66.  Vickery's  Buildings,  do. 

67.  Lassetter's  Stores,  George-street. 

68.  Ebsworth's  Tweed  Factory,  Sussex-street. 

69.  Block  of  Buildings,  New  Pitt  and  Spring  Streets. 

70.  George-street  (looking  South). 

71.  Cutting,  Argyle-street. 

72.  York-street  (looking  South). 

73.  Pitt-street  do. 

74.  Circular  Quay  (Panoramic  view). 

75.  Harbour  of  Port  Jackson     do. 

76.  Governor  Bourke's  Statue,  Outer  Domain. 

77.  Prince  Albert's  Statue,  Hyde  Park. 

78.  Domain,  Avenue  in  rear  of  Mint. 

79.  Do.      view  in. 

80.  Do.       gates  at  entrance. 

81.  Botanic  Gardens,  Palm-trees. 

82.  Do.  do. 
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83.  Botanic  Gardens,  Palm-trees,  avenue. 

84.  Do.  do.  do. 

85.  Do.  view  in. 

86.  Do.  do. 

87.  Do.  do. 

88.  Do.  entrance. 

89.  Do.  do. 

90.  Do.  view  in. 

91.  Do.  avenue  leading  to. 

92.  H.M.S.  "  G-alatea,"  in  Farm  Cove,  Government  House  to 

the  left. 

93.  Cockatoo  Island,  H.M.S.  "  Galatea"  in  dock. 

94.  Zig  Zag,  Lithgow  Valley,  Great  Western  Railway  Line. 

95.  Do.  do. 

96.  Twofold  Bay  and  scenery  around. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


145. — PHOTOGRAPHS  of  Blue  Mountain  Scenery  and  Valley  of  the  Grose. 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES  COMMISSIONERS: — 

1.) 

2.  ^  At  junction  of  Govett's  Leap  Creek  with  River. 

3. ) 

4. 
5. 
6. 

^'  !  At  various  points  in  the  River,  between  7  and  10  miles 
from  Railway,  showing  River  Bed  and  adjacent  Cliffs. 


13.  )  Panoramic  View,  showing  about  270°  of  the   sky  line, 

14.  j      from  Camp,  7  miles  from  Railway. 
15. 

16. 

17.  f  At  and  near  junction  of  Govett's  Leap  Creek  with  River. 

18. 

19  .\ 

20.1 

21.  (  At  and  near  Govett's  Leap  Falls ;  taken  from  summit  of 

22  J      Cliff. 


97. 

Do. 

98. 

Do. 

99. 

Do. 

100. 

Do. 

101. 

Do. 

102. 

Do. 

103. 

Do. 
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146. — ENTOMOLOGICAL  COLLECTION — Photograph  of.  The  greater  part  of  this 
collection  of  Australian  Insects,  peculiar  to  Sydney,  N.  S. 
Wales,  have  been  bred  by  the  exhibitor  and  collector,  and 
consist  of  Coleoptera,  Orthoptera,  Neuroptera,  Hyrnenoptera, 
Tuchoptera,  Strepsiptera,  Hemiptera,  Lepidoptera,  and  Diptera. 
BEAT,  J.,  Telegraph  Department. 


Class  431. 

147. — PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PRINTING.  This  process  is  partly  the  invention  of 
exhibitor,  and  partly  worked  after  Alberti's  process.  For 
simplicity  and  cheapness  of  manipulation,  and  also  for  perfect 
permanency  (being  printed  in  a  printing  press  with  ink)  this 
process  stands  unrivalled.  Requires  no  mounting  or  prepara- 
ration  of  the  paper.  JOHN  DEGOTARDI,  Sydney. 


Class  432. 

148. — PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHS.     (By  John  Sharkey.) 

1.  Veduta  del  tempio  della  Gibella  in  Tivoli. 

2.  „       interna  del  Panteon. 

3.  „       del  Ponte  Lugano. 

4.  Altra  veduta  interna  della  Villa  di  Mecenate  in  Tivoli. 

5.  Yeduta  del  Pantheon  d'Agrippa. 

6.  Yeduta  del  Monumento  crello  dall  Imperador  Tito. 

7.  Byron's  Dream.     Painted  by  C.  L.  Eastlake.     Engraved 

by  J.  T.  Willmore. 
Exhibited  by  RICHARDS,  THOMAS,  Government  Printer. 

2  WATER-COLOR    DRAWINGS   of   Public   Works   Office   and 

General  Po^t  Office,  Sydney. 
Exhibited  by  BARNET,  J.,  Colonial  Archiiect. 


Class  568. 

ICE  MACHINES. 
149. — ICE-MAKER  AND  WATER-COOLER.    POSTLE,  J.  D. 
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DEPARTMENT   VI.-ARBORICULTURE   AND 
FOREST   PRODUCTS. 


Class  600. 

WOODS  INDIGENOUS  TO  THE  SOUTHERN  DISTEICTS  OF 

THE  COLONY; 

With  Remarks  descriptive  of  the  nature  of  the  Trees,  and  the  qualities  of 
their  Woods,  so  far  as  these  could  be  ascertained. 

A  SIIOET  description  of  the  general  features  of  the  kinds  of  Woodland 
from  which  have  been  collected  the  majority  of  the  specimens  of  Woods 
hereinafter  described  in  detail,  with  a  few  observations  upon  the  general 
character  of  the  latter,  would  seem  to  be  a  desirable  introduction  to  the 
Catalogue.  They  will  be  useful  in  rendering  the  subject  more  intelligible 
to  all  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  informing  themselves  by  personal 
observation.  For  greater  convenience  the  different  descriptions  of  natural 
Woodlands  will  be  included  under  three  Classes  ;  and  the  letter  denoting  its 
Class  will  be  inserted  opposite  to  each  specimen  of  Wood. 

CLASS  A. 

Forests  more  or  less  open  ;  generally  composed  of  trees  with  little  or  no  underwood ; 
their  trunks  more  or  less  naked  and  lofty,  height  being  a  more  conspicuous  feature  than 
diameter ;  their  heads  small  in  proportion  to  their  trunks,  divided  into  few  secondary  or 
tertiary  ramifications,  and  thinly  clothed  with  persistent,  dry,  dull -coloured,  thick,  leathery 
leaves,  abounding  in  essential  oils,  and  in  their  decomposition  adding  little  to  the  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil.  The  different  species  Eucalyptus  and  Angophora,  with  Melaleuca, 
Callistemon,  Syncarpia,  and  Lophostemon,  compose  the  larger  trees  which  fm-nish  all  the 
common  durable  hard-wood  timber  used  in  Sydney  and  the  adjoining  districts.  Occasionally 
these  dry  forests  pass  into  tracts  crowded  with  trees,  generally  of  a  single  species  (still 
with  little  or  no  underwood),  their  trunks  being  drawn  up  to  a  great  height,  and  of  small 
diameter.  The  trees  of  this  class  are  usually  produced  to  a  greater  size,  and  with  better 
quality  of  timber,  on  lands  rather  poor  than  good  ;  the  more  fertile  lands  commonly  pro- 
ducing trees  of  comparatively  small  dimensions,  thinly  scattered  over  their  surface.  The 
rich  alluvial  lands  on  the  margins  of  rivers  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  They  are  almost 
always  heavily  timbered,  and  towards  the  coast  their  character  passes  from  A  to  C. 

There  are  some  characteristics  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  large  trees  of  this  cla?s. 
When  at  full  matm-ity  they  are  rarely  sound  at  heart,  and  even  when  they  are  so,  the 
immediate  heart-wood  is  of  no  value  on  account  of  its  extreme  britlleness.  In  sawing  up 
logs  into  scantlings  or  boards,  the  heart  is  always  rejected.  The  direction  in  which  the 
larger  species  split  most  freely  is  never  from  the  bark  to  the  heart  (technically  speaking  the 
"  bursting  way"),  but  in  concentric  circles  round  the  latter.  Some  few  of  the  smaller 
species  of  forest  trees  are  exceptions  to  this  rule;  such  as  the  different  species  of  Casuarina, 
Banksia,  and  other  species  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Proteacere.  The  latter,  however, 
with  little  exception,  belong  to  Class  B.  They  split  most  freely  the  "  bursting  way,"  as 
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do  the  Oaks,  £c.,  of  Europe  and  America.  A  very  serious  defect  prevails  amongst  a  portion 
of  the  trees  of  this  class,  to  such  extent  as  to  demand  especial  notice  here.  It  is  termed 
"  Gum  vein,"  and  consists  simply  in  the  extravasation,  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  of  the 
gum  resin  of  the  tree  in  particular  spots,  amongst  the  fibres  of  woody  tissue,  and  probably 
where  some  injury  has  been  sustained  ;  or,  which  is  a  much  greater  evil,  in  concentric 
circles  between  successive  layers  of  the  wood.  The  former  is  often  merely  a  blemish, 
affecting  the  appearance  rather  than  the  utility  of  the  timber ;  but  the  latter,  when  occurring 
frequently  in  the  same  section  of  the  trunk,  renders  it  comparatively  worthless,  excepting 
for  fuel.  In  the  latter  case,  as  the  wood  dries,  the  layers  with  gum  veins  interposing 
separate  from  each  other ;  and  it  is  consequently  impracticable  to  take  from  trees  so  affected 
a  sound  piece  of  timber,  excepting  of  very  small  dimensions.  The  whole  of  the  species  of 
Angophora,  or  Apple-tree,  and  many  of  the  Eucalypti,  or  Gums,  are  subject  to  be  thus 
affected  ;  and  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  it  appears  to  be  the  only  reason  why 
many  of  the  trees,  so  blemished,  should  not  be  classed  amongst  the  most  useful  of  the  hard- 
woods of  the  Colony.  Another  characteristic  among  these  hard-woods  is  deserving  of 
notice.  Although  the  majority  of  them  make  excellent  fuel,  and  are  valuable  on  account 
of  the  comparative  quantity  of  steam  they  are  capable  of  generating,  the  greater  part  are 
slow  to  kindle,  and  a  few  of  them  will  hardly  burn  at  all.  To  this  circumstance,  probably, 
is  to  be  attributed  the  small  number  of  houses  burnt,  in  a  climate  and  amongst  a  popula- 
tion, likely  to  afford  an  unusual  proportion  of  such  accidents.  Few  of  the  species  of 
Eucalypti  are  rich  in  potash,  but  several  of  the  genus  Angophora  contain  it  abundantly. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  form  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  number  of  species  of 
Class  A,  producing  good  timber,  throughout  the  settled  districts  of  New  South  Wales.  It 
is  believed  that  very  few  of  them  have  a  wide  range  ;  the  same  local  names  being  applied 
many  times  over  to  different  species  in  different  districts. 

CLASS  B. 

Barren  scrub,  covered  either  wholly  with  low  shrubby  vegetation  without  trees,  or  with 
short-stemmed,  stunted. trees,  rarely  or  never  producing  serviceable  timber.  The  same  dry 
character  of  vegetation  prevails  over  this  description  of  country  as  over  the  last.  The 
*'  bush  fires"  which  sweep  over  these  barren  scrubs  once  at  least  in  every  four  or  five  years 
effectually  prevent  the  species  which  do  not  grow  with  naked  trunks  from  obtaining  the 
dimensions  they  might  otherwise  be  susceptible  of  acquiring.  At  each  burning  the  majority 
are  killed  to  the  ground,  to  be  reproduced  from  the  collar.  Good  specimens  of  their  wood 
for  illustration  are  therefore  scarcely  attainable.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  majority  of 
the  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  of  the  Colony  have  their  habitats  in  this  sort  of  country,  which 
is  almost  always  more  or  less  rocky,  stony,  or  sandy. 

CLASS  C. 

"  Rich  Brush,"  or  "  Cedar  Brush."  Tracts  of  country  rarely  of  great  continuous  breadth, 
but  often  alternating  at  short  intervals  with  Class  A,  and  prevalent  only  at  moderate  dis- 
tances from  the  sea,  or,  at  all  events,  to  the  eastward  of  the  great  dividing  range. 

This  description  of  woodland  often  occupies  country  covered  with  rocks  and  stones,  but 
of  such  geological  character  that  a  rich  soil  results  from  their  decomposition.  It  usually 
follows  the  course  of  streams  ;  and,  in  country  favoiirable,  geologically  speaking,  to  the 
formation  of  good  land,  the  Cedar  Brushes  fill  up  the  valleys  and  the  gorges  of  ravines  with 
their  dense  vegetation.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  perfection  at  Illawarra,  a  few 
miles  from  the  open  sea  coast,  upon  natural  terraces,  skirting  the  mountain  side,  at  various 
elevations  up  to  1,500  feet ;  and  upon  rich  alluvial  plains,  particularly  in  the  districts  to 
the  northward  of  Sydney,  where  they  are  described  to  be  of  great  continuous  extent.  They 
produce  few  shrubs,  but  a  variety  of  trees  of  considerable  altitude  ;  frequently  of  compara- 
tively slender  growth,  almost  universally  clothed  with  beautiful,  dense,  bright-green  foliage, 
their  umbrageous  character  being  much  increased  by  the  numerous  lofty  ligneous  climbers 
("  bush  ropes"),  which  attain  their  topmost  branches,  and  frequently  throw  themselves  from 
tree  to  tree.  At  Illawarra,  and  in  some  other  districts,  four  species  of  arborescent  Ferns,  and 
two  noble  species  of  Palms,  add  materially  to  the  tropical  a&pect  of  this  description  of 
country.  A  few  of  the  trees  of  Class  A  are  to  be  observed  thinly  scattered  through  the 
Cedar  Brushes.  In  such  case  they  often  attain  the  most  magnificent  dimensions,  but  their 
general  character  remains  unaltered. 

During  the  heats  of  summer  the  atmosphere  of  the  Cedar  Brushes  is  always  much  less  dry 
and  the  temperature  more  equable  than  it  is  upon  adjoining  lands  not  clothed  with  rich 
vegetation.  Bush  fires  rarely  or  never  extend  into  their  recesses,  which  are  difficult  to  pene- 
trate, even  on  foot,  owing  to  the  numerous  irregularities  of  surface  which  prevail,  and  to  the 
tangled  nature  of  the  vegetation.  These  difficulties  apart,  nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
charming  to  the  beholder,  especially  where  glades  or  natural  openings  occur,  to  enable  him 
to  comprehend  the  full  grandeur  of  the  still  life  around  him.  The  extreme  loftiness  of  the 
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noble  trees,  which  are  thrown  together  in  surprising  variety,  with  stems  rarely  cylindrical, 
but  of  the  most  picturesquely  irregular  forms,*  covered  with  mosses  and  orchids,  and  loaded 
aloft  with  huge  masses  of  epiphytical  ferns  of  exquisite  beauty  ;  all  these  vegetable  wonder?, 
viewed  in  the  transparent,  green,  and  almost  sunless  light,  which  even  on  the  brightest 
days  pervades  their  recesses,  combined  with  the  delicious  fragrance,  and  (he  agreeable 
temperature,  which  in  fine  weather  invariably  characterizes  the  Cedar  Brushes,  astonish 
and  gratify  the  lovers  of  sylvan  scenery.  But,  although  the  senses  are  charmed,  the 
difficulties  in  exploring  them,  to  ascertain  of  what  species  of  trees  they  consist,  are 
very  great ;  and  still  more  serious  are  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted  in  getting  out  new 
trees  when  found.  The  common  use  of  the  wood  of  the  cedar  (Cedrela  Australis)  in 
joiner's  and  cabinet  work,  and  its  extensive  exportation  to  the  neighbouring  Colonies  and 
to  Europe,  have  induced  the  sawyers  to  penetrate  into  every  nook  from  whence  sawn 
timber  could  be  dragged  out.  But,  in  seeking  out  this  particular  tieo,  they  would 
appear  to  have  neglected  all  the  rest.  The  most  experienced  amongst  them  have  no 
names  for  a  great  number,  and  can  give  little  information  to  be  relied  upon  with 
regard  to  the  qualities  of  their  timber.  They  have  been  in  the  habit  of  confounding 
together  numerous  species,  under  the  general  designation  of  "  brush  trees."  It  requires 
careful  and  laborious  investigation,  on  the  part  of  a  stranger  in  these  brushes,  to  distinguish 
trees  even  of  very  different  families.  Their  foliage  is  often  so  far  overhead,  and  so  inter- 
mingled with  that  of  neighbouring  trees  and  climbers,  their  trunks  are  so  covered  with 
epiphytes,  and  the  light  is  so  imperfect,  that  the  tree  often  requires  to  be  cut  down  to 
determine  its  identity.  Even  then,  it  frequently  becomes  further  requisite  to  cut  down 
several  of  the  neighbouring  trees,  which  have  their  branches  attached  to  it  by  the  "  bush 
ropes,"  before  the  tree  will  fall  and  bring  the  foliage  within  the  explorer's  reach.  The 
uncertainty  of  their  periods  of  flowering  and  fruiting  gives  rise  to  further  difficulty.  On 
the  present  occasion,  although  they  have  been  repeatedly  examined  at  short  intervals,  over 
a  period  of  six  months,  comprising  the  seasons  at  which  they  might  be  expected  to  show 
flowers  or  fruit,  it  is  remarkable  how  few  have  been  detected  in  a  fertile  state.  These  few 
forming  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  with  the  particular  species  to  which  they  belong, 
it  would  appear  to  be  certain  that  the  great  majority  of  the  trees  of  this  class  do  not  flower 
every  year,  and  many  of  them  only  at  long  intervals.  In  proof  of  the  intimate  intermixture 
of  many  kinds  of  trees,  it  may  be  stated  that,  skirting  a  narrow  track  through  a  Cedar 
Brush  for  about  half  a  mile,  more  than  sixty  species  were  observed,  all  growing  within 
twenty  or  twenty-five  yards  of  the  track.  Of  these,  above  three-fourths  were  of  the  stature 
of  trees.  It  may  be  remarked  also  that  no  two  brushes  resemble  each  other  precisely.  Fresh 
species  of  trees  make  their  appearance  in  each  succeeding  brush,  whilst  others  disappear. 
This  characteristic  seems  to  prevail,  wherever  an  opportunity  of  examining  them  closely 
has  been  afforded. 

The  timber  of  the  trees  of  this  class  differs  remarkably  from  Class  A.  The  grain  is  much 
liner  ;  it  is  also  more  generally  sound  at  heart ;  and  the  heart  wood,  if  not  shaken  in  the 
fall  of  the  tree,  may  be  used,  as  is  the  case  with  the  timber  trees  of  Europe.  Even  when 
of  very  large  size,  and  not  sound  at  the  butt,  they  are  often  perfectly  so  a  little  higher 
up.  They  differ  generally,  also,  from  the  trees  of  Class  A,  in  splitting  most  freely  the 
"  bursting  way." 

Although  their  qualities  be  so  little  known,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  some  of  them 
would  prove  of  great  value.  The  very  imperfect  collection  of  them  which  has  been  made 
on  this  occasion  affords  evidence  that  some  possess  considerable  beauty.  At  the  same  time 
it  should  be  observed  that  the  timber  of  a  considerable  portion  is  not  durable  when  exposed 
to  the  weather  or  to  damp  ;  and  that,  as  a  class,  they  are  neither  for  strength  nor  lasting 
qualities  to  be  compared  with  the  numerous,  more  coarsely  grained,  but  almost  imperishable 
woods  of  Class  A. 


*  Amongst  the  forms  which  attract  the  attention  of  a  stranger  may  be  instanced  the  Giant  Nettle 
(Urtica  Gigax),  a  common  brush  tree,  which  occasionally  attains  very  noble  proportions.  Two  specimens, 
growing  near  each  other,  uj-on  measurement,  proved  respectively  to  be  40  and  42  feet  in  circumference  at. 
4  feet  from  the  ground.  The  smaller  one,  still  in  full  vigour,  rises  from  its  base  by  a  sevies  of  buttresses  of 
singularly  regular  outline,  gradually  tapering  upwards  without  a  brancli  to  the  height  of  100  to  120  feet ; 
the  trunk  then  dividing  into  a  regularly  formed,  wide  spreading  head. 

But  in  picturesque  beauty,  as  well  as  in  stature,  the  Nettle  must  give  place  to  the  Giant  Figs.  Of  five 
species  of  this  genus  common  to  the  brushes,  three  (Ficu*  Macrophylla),  and  two  with  very  small  I'-aves 
(the  names  of  which  we  have  not  ascertained),  become  huge  trees.  The  largest  actually  measured  girthed 
about  86  or  87  eet;  its  very  irregular  form  preventing  any  approach  to  accuracy.  It  would  be  difficult  by 
description  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  grand,  yet  wild,  character  of  these  singular  trees.  Originating 
from  seed  deposited  by  birds,  high  up  among  the  branches  of  the  tallest  trees,  the  plant  commences  its  growth 
by  extending  its  rope-like  roots  directly  downwards.  Getting  firm  possession  of  the  soil,  it  then  gradually 
embraces  the  parent  t«tem,  until  the  latter  wholly  disappears  under  the  successive  ligneous  layers  deposited 
by  the  Fig,  and  becomes  the  centre  of  an  enormous  fluted  column,  generally  of  very  irregular  form,  but 
always  supported  by  huge  buttresses,  which  extend  to  a  great  circumference  at  the  l>a<e.  The  Fig  has  now 
become  the  monarch  of  the  surrounding  brush;  extending  its  immense  cupola-shaped  head  high  above  the 
sxirrounding  trees,  and  its  roots,  far  around,  in  ridges  like  low  walls,  several  feet  above  the  soil.  An  i:i  • 
was  observed  in  which,  supposing  the  tree  to  be  standing  alone  upon  a  plain,  a  hundred  me.n  might  bo 
placed,  sitting  or  lying  down  between  the  roots,  perfectly  concealed  from  riew  at  a  short  distance. 
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150.—  WOODS  OF  SOUTHEEN  DISTEICTS. 

Collected  ly  SIR  W.  MACARTHUR,  and  MESSRS.  E.  S.  HILL  &  J.  HANRAHAN, 

and  EEY.  J.  HAS s ALL. 

OBSEEYE. — Tlie  letter  gives  the  class  in  introductory  remarks.  The  first  name,  in  small 
capitals,  is  the  botanical  name.  The  second  name,  in  italics,  is  the  natural  order. 
Then  follows  the  description  of  the  tree, — and  after  that,  the  aboriginal  name  in  small 
capitals, — the  local  name  in  italics, — the  diameter  in  inches, — the  height  in  feet  and 
inches. 

1.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.     Myrtacece.     From  Illawarra,  the  most  valuable  perhaps  of  all 

the  iron-barks,  remarkable  for  its  smooth  uniform  outer  bark  and  its  very  hard 
tough  inlocked  strong  wood  .BAEEEMM  A.  White  or  pale  Iron-bark.  D.  36 — 48. 
H.  80—120. 

2.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.     Myrtaceoe.     Varirfcy  from  Brisbane  Water,  reported  to  be  more 

tough  and  durable,  and  more  pleasant  to  work,  than  the  common  iron-bark. 
White  Iron-  lark. 

3.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.     Myrtacece.     From  Illawarra ;  differs  apparently  from  the  iron- 

bark  of  Cumberland  and  Camden  ;  a  strong  and  most  durable  timber.  Iron-baric. 
D.  36—60.  H.  80—130. 

4.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.     Myrtacece.    From  Appin ;  common  in  Cumberland,  one  of  the 

strongest  and  most  durable  of  timbers.  TEEEI-BAEEI.  Broad-leaved  Hough  Iron- 
bark.  D.  24—13.  H.  80—120. 

5.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.    Myrtacece.    From  Appin ;  distinguishable  by  its  very  rough  bark 

in  broad,  deep  longitudinal  furrows,  its  very  broad  leaves,  its  smooth  bark  on  the 
young  branches,  and  the  different  grain  of  its  wood.  Iron-bark.  D.  24 — 48. 
H.  80—120. 

6.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.     Myrtacece.    From  upper  part  of  the  Bargo  Brash.     Iron-bark. 

D.  24—36.     H.  60—80. 

7.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.    Myrtacece.    From  Camden  ;  of  smaller  and  more  tortuous  growth 

than  either  of  the  first  four  varieties ;  its  timber  redder,  closer,  softer,  more  easily 
worked,  and  probably  not  so  durable.  A  most  highly-valued  timber-tree.  Mo- 
KAAEAGO.  Narrow-leaved  smooth  or  red  Iron-bark.  J).  24 — 48.  H.  50 — 90. 

8.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.     Myrtacece.     From  Appin,  harder  and  much  coarser  in  the  grain 

than  the  last.    Narrow-leaved  Iron-bark.    j>.  24 — 48.    n.  60 — 100. 

9.  A — EUCALYPTUS   SP.       Myrtacece.      From   the   vicinity   of  Parramatta  ;    a   beautiful 

flowering  tree,  but  scarcely  to  be  considered  valuable  for  timber.  Pink  or  Crimson 
Flowering  Iron-bark.  D.  18 — 30.  n.  40—60. 

10.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.     Myrtacece.     A  tree  with  magnificent  timber,  of  first-rate  quality 

for  size,  hardness,  toughness,  and  durability.  GNOOEOOWAEEA.  Sox  of  Illawarra. 
r>.  48—72.  H.  120—180. 

11.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.     Myrtacece.     A  fine  timber  tree,  but  not  equal  to  the  preceding  in 

size  or  in  the  quality  of  its  wood.  DTAAH.  Bastard  Sox  of  Illawarra.  D.  36 — 60. 
H.  100—150. 

12.  A— EUCALYPTUS   COEYMBOSA.      Myrtacece.      Generally   of  crooked   growth,   and  not 

abundant.  BOUEEAYEEO  GOUEEOO.  True  or  Yellow  Sox  of  Camden.  D.  18—36. 
H.  30—50. 

13.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.     Myrtacece.     An  excellent  timber.     The  tree  of  most  unsightly 

appearance,  and  almost  invariably  hollow,  or  decayed  at  heart,  before  attaining  full 
stature.  The  wood  greatly  prized  for  plough  beams,  poles  and  shafts  of  drays  and 
carts,  spokes  of  wheels,  &c.  BAEEOUL  GOUEEAH.  Sastard  Sox.  D.  24—48. 
H.  60—100. 

14.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.     Myrtacece.    Not  so  close  in  the  grain,  but  probably  of  excellent 

quality.     From  Appin.     Sastard  Sox.     p.  24—48.     H.  80 — 100. 

15.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.     Myrtacece.    Said  to  be  good,  but  certainly  not  equal  to  the  other 

varieties  of  box.     From  Upper  Bargo.     Sox.     D.  24 — 48.     H.  50 — 90. 

16.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.     Myrtacece.     A  famous  timber  for  ship-building  and  for  house 

carpentry.     THUEAMBAI.     Flooded  Gum. 

17.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.     Myrtacece.     A  good  gum  timber,  a  link  apparently  between  that 

great  division  and  the  one  called  box.  DTIIACKAI  COUEEOO.  D.  36 — 48. 
H.  80—120. 

18.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.      Myrtacece.      A  magnificent  timber  for   ship-building,   and  a 

favourite  wood  for  house  carpentry ;  not  nearly  so  hard  or  heavy,  and  not  so 
durable  as  the  iron-barks.  COUEANGA.  Slue  Gum  of  Coast  Districts.  D.  40 — 72. 
n.  100—160. 
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19.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.  Myrtacece.  Very  valuable,  harder,  closer,  arid  more  iulocked  in 
grain  than  the  last ;  excellent  for  naves  and  felloes  of  wheels,  and  for  work  under 
ground  The  minute  grub  holes  often  found  in  this  and  other  varieties  of  Euca- 
lyptus are  not  symptoms  of  general  decay.  TJELLAT  ;  ZAEBAH.  Blue  Gum  of 
Camden.  D.  36—48.  11.  70 — 100. 

20.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.     Myrtacece.     From  Appin  ;  timber  of  excellent  quality.     Slue 

Gum.     D.  36—48.     II.  80—100. 

21.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.    Myrtacece.    From  Appin.    Slue  Gum.    D.  36—48.    n.  80 — 100. 

22.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.     Myrtacea.    Said  to  be  good  timber,  but  not  to  be  compared  to 

the  other  varieties  of  blue  gum.     Slue  Gum  of  Serrima.     D.  24 — 36.     H.  40 — 80. 

23.  A — EUCALYPTUS  si>.     Myrtacece.     An  excellent  gum  timber.     MAAXDOWIE.      Grey 

Gum.     D.  24—48.     it.  60—100. 

24.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.     Myrtacece.     A  magnificent  timber  tree,  in  very  high  repute  for 

wheelwrights'  work.  '  G-NAOULIE.  Woolly  Suit  of  Illawarra.  D.  36 — 72.  H. 
100—150. 

25.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.      Myrtacece.     A  good  hard-wood  timber.    BUEBAM-BUEEANQ. 

Rough-larked  Gum.     ».  36—48.     n.  80—90. 

.26.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.  Myrtacete.  A  good  timber  tree,  with  lofty  straight  bole,  i» 
increasing  reputation  for  ship-building,  but  not  to  be  compared  for  strength  and 
durability  with  the  best  description  of  gums.  YAH-RUIG-NE  ;  BOOANGIE.  Spotted 
or  Mottled  Gum.  D.  36—48.  H.  80—100. 

27.  A — EUCALYPTUS  MEDIA.     Myrtacece.     One  of  the  very  largest  of  the  Eucalypti ;   the 

timber  of  excellent  quality  for  house  carpentry,  or  other  purposes  where  strength 
and  durability  are  objects.  The  compiler  lately  measured  a  specimen  at  Bullai, 
Illawarra,  still  in  full  vigour  and  with  no  external  symptoms  of  decay,  41  feet  in 
circumference,  with  the  bole  of  immense  height.  YAER-WABRAH.  Slack  Suit 
Gum.  D.  36—72.  n.  100—130. 

28.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.      Myrtacece.     A  fine-looking  but  comparatively  worthless  sort ; 

the  timber  weak  and  not  durable.  Flooded  Gum  of  Camden.  D.  36 — 48.  H.  80 — 
100. 

29.  A — EUCALYPTUS  EADIATA.     Myrtacece.     Of  no  value  for  timber.     KAYEE-EO.     River 

Gum  of  Camden.     D.  12 — 24.     H.  30—50. 

30.  A — EUCALYPTUS   SP.      Myrtacete.      Not  much  valued,   being   generally  of  crooked 

growth.     CAARAMBUY.     White  Gum.     D.  24—40.     n.  60—80. 

31.  A — EUCALYPTUS  PILULAEIS.    Myrtacece.    Much  valued  for  rough  purposes  in  districts 

where  the  better  sorts  of  timber  are  not  produced.  This  species  usually  occupies 
rough  rocky  sites,  and  seems  to  form  a  link  between  the  division  of  ironbarks  and 
that  of  the  gums.  Mountain  Ask.  Willoio  or  White  Top.  D.  24 — 48  n.  50 — 
120. 

32.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.     Myrtacece.     A  tree  often  of  beautiful  form,  but  the  timber 

weak  and  worthless.      Woolly  Gum  of  Serrima.     D.  24—48.     H.  40 — 80. 

33.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.      Myrtacece.     Not  of  much  value  for  timber.      White   Gum  of 

Serrima.    D.  24 — 40.     H.  40 — 80. 

34.  A— EUCALYPTUS  SP.     Myrtacece.     Said  to  be  good  timber.     Yellow  Gum  of  Serrima. 

D.  24—40.     H.  40—80. 

35.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.     Myrtacece.      Of  no  value  for  timber,  but  excellent  for  fuel. 

Lead-coloured  Gum.     D.  18 — 30.     H.  30 — 40. 

36.  A— EUCALYPTUS  SP.    Myrtacece.    Said  to  produce  good  timber.     Bed  Gum.    D.  24 — 

40.     n.  40—80. 

37.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.     Myrtacece.    A  rare  variety,  found  at  Appin,  the  timber  appa- 

rently a  good  hard  wood.     D.  24 — 38.     ir.  60 — 80. 

38.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.     Myrtacece.     A  fine  timber,  from  Brisbane  Water,  which  possibly 

may  be  same  as  No.  23,  from  Appin.     Grey  Gum  from  Srislane  Water. 

39.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.     Myrtacece.     A  worthless  sort  of  timber.     MANNEN.     Shod 

Wood.    D.  24—60.     H.  50—120. 

40.  A — EUCALYPTUS  sp^     Myrtacece.    A  fine  timber  tree,  very  like  stringy-bark,  except- 

ing towards  the  butt.     WAEEEEAH.     Messmate.     D.  36—60.     u.  80 — 130. 

41.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.     Myrtacece.     A  fine  tree,  but  the  timber  not  so  strong  as  that 

of  the  preceding.     Messmate    (Serrima).     D.  24—60.     u.  60—100. 

42.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.     Myrtacece.     A  crooked-growing  tree,  the  timber  much  valued 

for  knees  and  crooked  timbers  of  coasting  vessels.  BANG  ALAY.  Swamp  Mahogany. 
D.  30—36.  n.  40—80. 

43.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.     Myrtacece.     A  useful  timber  for  inside  work,  but  not  equal  to 

the  better  sorts  of  Eucalypti  in  strength  or  durability.  BUKEAM  HURRA.  AMMp 
Mahogany.  D.  36 — 60.  H.  60—100. 

44.  A— EUCALYPTUS  SP.      Myrtacece.     A  noble  timber  tree,  the  wood  much  prized  for  its 

strength  and  durability.     Bc-OAir.      Mahogany.     D.  36 — 60.     n.  60—130. 

45.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.     Myrtacece.     From  Brisbane  Water,  a  good  building  timber. 

While  Mahoyany. 
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46.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.    Myrtacece.    The  coast  variety,  excellent  for  house  carpentry, 

from  Brisbane  Water.  DTHAH  DTHAANG  NGNEURETJNG.  Stringy-lark  of  Coast. 
D.  36—60.  H.  80—120. 

47.  A — EUCALY*PTUS  SP.     Mytacece.    A  distinct  variety .     Stringy -bark,  Appin.    D.  36 — 

48.     H.  70—100. 

48.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.     Myrtacece.    Not  equal  in  stature  or  in  hardness  to  the  coast 

variety.     BOUB  ROUGNE.     Stringy-bark,  Camden.     D.  24 — 54.     H.  50 — 100. 

49.  A — EUCALYPTUS  SP.     Myrtacece.     Inferior  to  any  of  the  foregoing  varieties  of  the 

stringv-bark,  in  stature  and  in  the  quality  of  its  wood.  Stringy-bark,  Berrima. 
D.  24—36.  H.  50—100. 

50.  A — ANGOPHOEA  SP.     Myrtacece.    A  fine  tree,  the  largest  of  the  genus,  the  connecting 

link  between  Angophora  and  the  smooth-barked  Eucalypti ;  timber  applied  to  no 
useful  purpose.  KAJTMBOUBBA.  Red  Gum.  D.  36 — 70.  H.  60 — 100. 

51.  A — ANGOPHORA  SP.     Myrtacece.     Of  no  value.     D.  24—36.     H.  40 — 60. 

52.  A — ANGOPHOEA  SP.     Myrtacece.     Useful  for  naves  of  wheels  and  boards,  but  generally 

much  deteriorated  by  gum  veins.  YEII-DTHEDEII.  Apple-tree  of  Coast.  D.  34 — 
48.  H.  40—60. 

53.  A — ANGOPIIOEA  SP.     Myrtacece.     A  handsome  tree,  occupying  rich  flats,  deep  loams, 

and  sandy  soils,  inland ;  the  timber  much  used  by  wheelwrights.  BOONDAH. 
Apple-tree.  D.  18—48.  H.  40—60. 

54.  A  &  C — SYNCARPIA  SP.     Myrtacece.     A  magnificent  tree,  often  measuring  20  to  30 

feet  in  circumference,  and  with  great  length  of  bole,  the  timber  valued  for  posts 
in  timber  fences,  and  said  to  be  most  durable  under  ground  ;  very  liable  to  rend 
in  drying.  BOOEEEAH  ;  KILLA  WAEEAH.  Turpentine.  D.  59—100.  H.  120 — 
180. 

55.  C — TRISTANIA  KERIIFOLIA.     Myrtacece.    A  fine  tree  with  lofty  bole,  timber  very  close- 

grained  and  elastic,  much  valued  for  boat-building ;  common  at  Illawarra  high 
up  the  mountain,  very  difficult  to  season  without  rending.  OORAMILLY.  Water 
Gum.  D.  24—48.  H.  80—120. 

56.  C — TEISTANIA  LAURINA.     Myrtacece.  Never  growing  remote  from  the  beds  or  courses 

of  streams  of  rivers ;  of  crooked  growth  ;  wood  very  difficult  to  season,  but  when 
dry,  of  singular  closeness  and  toughness,  and  in  such  state  believed  to  be 
unmatched  for  cogs  of  wheels  in  machinery,  &c.  Water  Gum  of  tlie  Streams  in 
Cumberland  and  Camden.  D.  12 — 24.  H.  20—30. 

57.  C — TRISTANIA  SP.      Myrtacece.     From  Brisbane  "Water.     A  fine  tree  resembling  No. 

55.     WALLAYA.     Hickory.    D.  24—36.     H.  80 — 120. 

58.  A — TRISTAXIA  SP.  Myrtacece.      Much  valued  at  Brisbane  Water  for  knees  and  ribs  of 

boats  ;  quite  distinct  from  the  preceding  three  species.  Water  Gum.  D.  12 — 21. 
H.  30—50. 

59.  A — MELALEUCA    STYPIIELIOIDES.     Myrtacece.     The  timber  of  this  and  the  two  fol- 

lowing species  of  Melaleuca  appear  to  possess  the  same  qualities.  It  is  hard,  close, 
rends  very  much  in  seasoning,  but  is  said  to  be  almost  imperishable  under  ground. 
The  outer  bark  can  be  easily  detached  in  innumerable  thin  layers,  very  soft  to  the 
touch.  The  leaves  in  No.  100  contain,  in  common  with  several  other  species  of 
humbler  growth,  an  essential  oil,  which,  when  extracted  by  distillation,  is  only  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  colour  from  the  "  Cajeput."  NAAMBARE.  Prickly  Tea-tree. 
T>.  18—36.  H.  40—80. 

60.  MELALEUCA  UNCIXATA.     Myrtacece.     YAANGAEBA.     Common  Tea-tree.     D.  24 — 48. 

H.  40—80. 

61.  A — MELALEUCA   ROSMAEINII'OLIA.     Myrtacece.     G-UREEET  DTHEERAH.      Soft-leaved 

Tea-tree.     D.  24—36.     H.  40—80. 

62.  C — CALLISTEMOX  SALIGNUM  ?     Myrlacece.      Timber  and  bark  very  like  those  of  the 

preceding  three  species.  BOOD  JOONG.  Broad-leaved  Tea-tree.  D.  12 — 36. 
H.  40—80. 

63.  A — CALLISTEMON  SP.     Myrtacece.     D.  4 — 8.     H.  20—30. 

64.  A — CALLISTEMOX  PALLIDUM.      Myrtacece.    Trunk  short  and  stout ;    wood  much  re- 

sembling that  of  the  Melaleucas,  generally.  NUMBAII.  Broad-leaved  Tea-tree. 
D.  24—60.  H.  30—50. 

65.  B— LEPTOSPERMUAI  SP.      Myrtacece.     Very  hard  dense  wood,  used  formerly  by  the 

aborigines  for  their  weapons.    TIBBEKIN.     D.  6 — 12.     H.  12 — 30. 

66.  B— LEPTOSPBRMUM  SP.     Myrtacece.    D.  6—8.     H.  12 — 15. 

67.  FABRTCIABP.      Myrtacece.     BAON-BUN.     Black  Tea-tree.    D.  10—20.     H.  34 — 44. 

68.  C — ACMEXA  ELLIPTICA.     Myrtacece.     Beautiful  tree    with  dense  foliage,  producing  a 

profusion  of  fruit  in  clusters,  very  acid,  but  eatable  and  wholesome ;  wood  close, 
apt  to  rend  in  drying.    TDJEEAIL.     Lily  Pily.     D.  24—36.     H.  60—80. 
60.  C — ACMENA  SP.      Myrtacece.      Beautiful  tree,  the  wood  close  and  apt  to   rend  in 
drying.    The  fruit  very  beautiful,  and  of  an  agreeable  acid  flavour.     G-ALANG  ABBA. 
Brush  Cherry.     D.  11—36.     II.  60—100. 
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70.  C — ACMI:NV.       ~M;irlace<e.      At    Illawarra   occasionally    a   fine   tree,   but  generally 

branching  low  and  attaining  no  size ;  wood  exceedingly  hard,  close,  and  heavy, 
formerly  much  used  by  tho  aborigines  for  their  offensive  weapons.  Common  in 
almost  every  rocky  ravine  east  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  KAXGLOOX.  Hurtle. 
D.  12—10.  H.  33—80. 

71.  C — ACMENA  SP.      Myrtacece.      A  remarkable  small  tree,  with  very  smooth  bark  and 

light  green  foliage.  The  wood  exceedingly  dense  and  heavy,  and  said  not  to  be 
subject  to  rend  in  drying.  Much  prized  for  swingles  of  flails.  From  Illawarra. 
NGXIRINGNI-XGNIRINGNI.  Pariby.  D.  6 — 8.  n.  15 — 25. 

72.  C — MYRTUS  TRINERVIS.      Myrtacece.     Handsome  small  tree,  very  showy  when  in 

blossom,  the  timber  close  and  hard,  but  the  tree  always  hollow  when  large. 
DTHALANDOON.  Three-mewed  Myrtle.  D.  10 — 24.  H.  40 — 70. 

73.  C — STENOCARPUS  SALIGNUS.     Proteacece.     A  tree  with  very  sparse  foliage,  the  only 

Protaceous  tree  common  in  cedar  brushes ;  produces  wood  of  great  beauty,  which 
promises  to  be  useful  for  veneers  in  cabinet  work.  MELEYN.  Beef  Wood  ;  Silky 
OaTf.  D.  18—36.  H.  50—80. 

74.  .B— XLOMELUX   PYRIFORME.       Proteacece.      Curious   small    tree,    producing    dark- 

coloured,  prettily  marked  wood,  something  resembling  the  last,  but  of  darker 
colour  and  coarser  grain.  MERIDJACOTJRROO.  Native  Pear.  D.  6 — 18.  H.  20 — 40. 

75.  B — BANKSIA  SERRATA.     Proteacece.     Low  branching  tree,  producing  handsome  wood, 

but  always  bored  by  the  lava  of  the  cleopterous  insects.  WATTUNG-TJBREE.  Honey- 
suckle. D.  12—24.  n.  20—30. 

76.  B — BAXKSIA  INTEGRIFOLIA.     Proteacece.     Low  branching  tree,  usually  found  only  on 

the  immediate  seaboard ;  wood  like  the  last.  COURRIDJAH.  Honeysuckle. 
D.  12—36.  n.  20—40. 

77.  B — BANKSIA  COCCIXEA.      Proteacece.     Beautiful  large  flowering  shrub.      D.  6 — -12. 

n.  15—20. 

78.  A — BANKSIA  SP.     Proteacece.     Low-growing  tree,  found  only  upon  the  great  dividing 

range  and  table-land.     D.  6—12.     n.  20—25. 

79.  C — G-REVILLEA  ROBTJSTA.     Proteacece.     Much  used  for  staves  in  the  northern  districts. 

The  specimen  from  a  tree  cultivated  for  ornament  at  Camden  Park,  and  planted 
about  twenty-four  years.  Silky  Oak.  D.  12—24.  H.  60—80. 

80.  A — PERSOONIA  LIXEARIS.     Proteacece.    NAAMBURRA.    D.  6 — 10.     it.  10 — 20. 

81.  B— PERSOOXIA  LATIFOLIA.     NUNIMO.    D.  6 — 12.     H.  10 — 20. 

82.  C — ACACIA  SP.     Fabacece.     A  beautiful  specimen  of  Acacia  with  broad  phyllodia,  and 

handsome  dark  wood,  from  Illawarra.     BAALIAXG.     D.  12—20.     n.  20 — 40. 

83.  A — ACACIA  SP.     Fabacece.      Beautiful  Avhen  in  blossom  ;   from  Upper  Bargo  and 

JBerrima.     D.  6—10.     H.  20—30. 

84.  A — ACACIA  BINERVATA.     Fabacece.     Beautiful  small  tree,  wood  close-grained,  tough, 

and  light,  prized  for  axe  helves  and  bullock  yokes.  MYIMBARR.  Slack  Wattle 
of  Illawarra.  12—18.  n.  20—40. 

85.  C. — ACACIA  SP.   Fabacece.    One  of  the  largest  of  the  genus — in  some  of  the  brushes 

attaining  the  stature  of  a  fine  timber  tree,  remarkable  for  its  narrow  sparse 
phyllodia  and  rugged  bark  ;  wood  very  handsome,  tough,  and  light,  excellent  for 
axe  helves  and  bullock  yokes.  MARRAI-UO.  Salloiv.  D.  12 — 36.  H.  40 — 80. 

85.  (b)  C — ACACIA  SP.     Fabacece.     Is  apparently  the  same  as  No.  85,  but  the  wood  very 

different.     Silver.     D.  24—36.     H.  40—80. 

86.  A — ACACIA  PALCATA.      Fabacece.     Pretty  small  tree,  wood  hard,  close,  tough,  bark 

containing  much  tannin,  used  by  the  aborigines  to  poison  fish,  and  to  make  embro- 
cations for  the  cure  of  cutaneous  diseases.  WEE-TJELLAN.  Hickory;  Lignum 
ntfc.  D.  8— 14.  u.  35— 25. 

87.  B — ACACIA  HOMOMALLA.     Fabacece.    A  beautiful  specie?,  the  phyllodia  of  remarkable 

glaucous  hue  ;  wood  hard,  close,  tough,  and  handsome.     KAAUKEEWAX.     D.  12 — 

24.  H.  20—30. 

88.  A — ACACIA  SP.     Fabacece.     Handsome  species,  affecting  the  banks  of  streams  ;  wood 

close,  tough,  and  light.      Willow.     D.  10—12.     u.  20—25. 

89.  A — ACACIA  SP.     Fabacece.     A  sub-species  of  the  last  No.,  with  broader  phyllodia,  and 

coming  later  into  flower.     Willoiv.     D.  8—10.     H.  20—25. 

90.  A — ACACIA  SP.     Fabacece.     Tall,  slender-growing  specimen,  with  dark-coloured  bark 

and  very  broad  phyllodia,  growing  between  Bargo  Brush  and  Goulburn  ;  wood 
close,  light,  and  tough.  Hickory ;  Light  Wood.  D.  9—12.  H.  20—40. 

91.  B — ACACIA  ELATA  ?     Fabacece.     A  very  fine  species  with  very  large  leaves  ;  wood  hard, 

close,  and  tough.     Found  in  rocky  glens,  in  coarse  sandstone  formation.     D.  12 — 

25.  n.  40—60. 

92.  C — ACACIA  UMBROSA.     Fabacece.     A  handsome  specimen  with  very  broad  leaves ;  wood 

yellowish  brown,  close  and  light.     MEROAN  GAUGE.     D.  15—20.     u.  4Q — 60. 

93.  A — ACACIA  PENDULA  ?     Fabacece.    A  species  well  known  for  its  violet-scented  wood, 

common  on  the  open  sheep  pastures  in  the  interior.     Myall.  D.  9 — 18.  H.  30 — 30. 
93.  (5) — ACACIA  SP.    Fabacece.    A  sub-species  of  the  Myall.    Boree. 
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94.  B — ACACIA  ADENOPHORA.    Very  slender  elegant  specimen,  with  a  glaucous  hue.     D. 

6—8.     H.  15—25. 

95.  A — ACACIA    DECURRENS.       Fabacece.     The    common   "green  wattle"  of    the    older 

colonists,  a  light,  tough,  strong  wood,  but  generally  much  bored  by  the  larva  of 
coleopterous  insects.  WAT-TAH.  Green  Wattle.  D.  10 — 15.  H.  20 — 30. 

96.  A — ACACIA  DECURRENS  VAR.     Fabacece.     The  common  "  black  wattle"  of  the  older 

colonists  ;  wood  strong,  light,  and  tough  ;  bark  much  prized  for  tanning.  BOOK 
KERRIKING.  Slack  Wattle.  D.  10—15.  H.  40 — 50. 

97.  A — ACACIA  SP.     Fabacece.     "  Green  Wattle"   of  the  Illawarra  district ;  bark  much 

prized  for  tanning.     NUMMERAK.     Green  Wattle.     D.  12 — 18.     H.  30—30. 

98.  A — JACKSONIA  SCOPARIA.     Fabacece.     Small  tree  with  slender  stem,  very  showy  when 

in  bloom  ;  the  colonists'  name  said  to  be  given  in  consequence  of  the  offensive 
odour  emitted  by  its  wood  when  burning.  MOUNTANGARRA.  Dog  Wood.  D.  6 — 
8.  H.  12—15. 

99.  B— CALLITRIS  or  FRENELA  SP.     Pinacece.     Elegant,  bushy  small  tree,  affecting  sandy 

soils,  wood  soft ;  not  supposed  to  be  durable.  MTJRRAGUN.  Cypress.  D.  8 — 12. 
it.  20—40. 

100.  B — CALLITRIS  or  FEENELA  SP.     Pinacece.     A  very  fine  species,  growing  only  to  the 

westward  of  the  Great  Dividing  Range.     Cypress  or  Pine.    D.  12 — 24.    n.  50 — 80. 

101.  A — CASUARINA  SUBEROSA.     Casuarinacece.     A  low  branching  tree  ;  the  -wood  much 

used  for  shingles,  of  great  beauty  for  cabinet  work,  but  very  apt  to  rend  in  drying ; 
should  be  used  only  in  veneers.  DAHL-WAH.  Forest  Oak  ;  Beef  Wood ;  Shingle 
Oak.  D.  16—24.  '  H.  30—50. 

102.  A — CASUARINA  SP.     Casuarinacece.      Small  tree,   without  much  interest ;    its  wood 

inferior  in  beauty  to  the  foregoing,  but  good  for  fuel.  NAR-RUA.  Spreading  Oak. 
D.  10—15.  H.  15—30. 

103.  A — CASUARINA  SP.     Casuarinacece.     A  sub-species  of  the  foregoing,  found  at  Appin. 

NAR-RUA.     Spreading  Oak.     D.  10—15.     H.  15—30. 

104.  A — CASUARINA  SP.     Casuarinacece.     Usually  found  in  groups  or  small  detached  dense 

thickets  in  moist  places,  or  "  open  forest  ground";  wood  much  used  for  purposes 
in  which  lightness  and  toughness  are  required.  COOM-BAN.  Forest  Swamp  Oak. 
D.  12—30.  H.  40—70. 

105.  A — CASIJARINA  SP.     Casuarinacece.     A  beautiful  picturesque  tree,  growing  only  in  or 

near  the  borders  of  rivers ;  its  wood  strong,  light,  tough,  but  not  durable  if 
exposed  to  the  weather.  BILLAGIN.  River  or  White  Oak.  3D.  24—60.  H.  40 — 
120. 

106.  A — CASUARINA  STRICTA.     Casuarinacece.     Tall-growing  species,  found  only  near  the 

margin  of  salt  water ;  its  wood  not  much  valued.  COMBURRA.  Saltwater  Swamp 
Oak.  E.  12—24.  H.  40—70. 

107.  B — MONOTOCA  ALBENS.     Epocridacece.     Branching  large  scrub ;  wood  much  sought 

after  for  handles  to  chisels  and  other  tools,  and  for  carpenters'  mallets.  WALLANG- 
UNDA.  Beech.  D.  6—12.  n.  10—15. 

108.  C — TROCHOCARPA  LAURINA.     Epacridacece.     Small  tree,  generally  of  crooked  growth  ; 

wood  very  close-grained,  useful  for  turning  and  other  purposes  demanding  a 
tough  fine-grained  wood ;  requires  to  be  seasoned  carefully.  BARRANDUNA. 
Beech  Brush  Cherry.  D.  10—16.  H.  20—30. 

109.  C — ZIERIA  OCTANDRA  ?     Rutacece.     Small  tree  with  yellow  duramen,  and  bark  yielding 

a  bright  yellow  dye ;  wood  very  hard,  close-grained,  and  strong.  BEUDDING. 
Turmeric.  D.  12 — 24.  H.  40—70. 

110.  C — ZIERIA   LANCEOLATA.     RutacecK.     Handsome   small   tree  ;  wood   soft   but   close ; 

found  at  Illawarra.     D.  12—24.     H.  30—70. 

111.  C — ERIOSTEMON   SP.  ?     Rutacece.     Handsome   small   tree,   with   white   close-grained 

wood  ;  found  at  Illawarra.     YANDER  MANX  A.     D.  18 — 24.     H.  40 — 70. 

112.  C — ERIOSTEMON  SP.  ?     Rutacece.     Pretty  small  tree,  with  white,  close-grained  wood, 

like  that  of  the  orange.     D.  12—15.     n.  40—50. 

113.  C — POLYOSMA  CUNNINGHAMII.      Grossulariacece.     A  very  beautiful  small  tree,   with 

bright  glossy  foliage,  and  very  fragrant  flowers  ;  wood  close-grained,  soft,  very  apt 
to  rend  in  drying  ;  from  Illawarra,  high  up  the  mountain.  YERALLA.  D.  8 — 12. 
H.  30 — 40. 

114.  C — EUPOMATIA  LATJRINA.     Anonacece.     Low  branching  tree,  bearing  a  profusion  of 

fragrant  flowers  ;  wood  soft,  close,  yellowish-brown.  BALWARRA.  D.  8 — 16.  H. 
20—30. 

115.  C — CRYPTOCARYA  GLATJCESCENS.     Lauracece.     A  noble  tree,  with  lofty  bole  and  dense 

foilage  ;  wood  soft,  not  durable,  but  useful.  OORAWANG  ;  BAANUNG.  Laurel.  D. 
24—28.  H.  70—120. 

116.  C — CRYPTOCARYA  OBOYATA.     Lauracece.    A  magnificent  tree,  producing  a  soft,  white, 

but  useful  wood.     MYNDEE.     White  Sycamore.    D.  24—60.     H.  80 — 130. 

117.  C — CRYPTOCARYA  SP.     Lauracece.    A  handsome  brush  tree  ;  the  wood  more  beautiful 

than  most  of  the  lauracese.    D.  12—30.    n.  50 — 80. 
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118.  C— CRYPTOCARYA  SP.  ?     Lauracece.  Very  tall  slender  tree.  Yellow  Wood.    D.  12 — 18. 

n.  40—60. 

119.  C — CRYPTOCARYA.  SP.  ?     Lauracece.     A  tree  of  noble  dimensions,  in  general  habit 

resembling  Cryptocarya  obovata,  but  with  smaller  leaves  ;  wood  soft,  light,  in 
request  for  decking  small  craft.  The  local  name  would  seem  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Flindersia,  with  which,  however,  it  has  no  affinity.  Flindosa. 

120.  C — ENDIAXDRA  GLAUCA.     Lauracece.     A.  noble  tree,  with  lofty  cylindrical  stem,  and 

ample  head ;  wood  hard,  close,  and  fine  in  grain,  duramen  dark-coloured,  and 
frequently  very  handsome,  with  a  powerful  aromatic  fragrance  throughout  ; 
common  at  Brisbane  Water,  and  said  to  be  a  very  valuable  timber.  MuRROGUN. 
Teak  Wood. 

121.  C— BRACHYCHITON  ACERIFOLITDJ:.     Stercitliacece.     A  lofty  tree,  beautiful  at  all  times, 

magnificent  when  in  blossom  ;  its  local  name  having  reference  to  the  striking 
appearance  of  its  brilliant-  coral-coloured  flowers.  Wood  soft  and  spongy ;  the 
bark  prized  by  the  aborigines  for  nets  and  fishing-lines.  WEERY  WEGXE.  Flame 
Tree.  D.  15—36.  11.  40—100. 

122.  A — BRACHYCHITOX  POPULNEOIDES.    Sterculiacece.  Pretty,  small  tree,  with  short  stout 

stem,  and  graceful  aspen-like  foliage  ;  the  wood  soft  and  spongy,  full  of  mucilage  ; 
the  tap  roots  of  young  trees,  and  the  young  roots  of  old  trees,  used  for  food  by 
the  aborigines  ;  the  bark  used  for  nets  and  fishing  lines.  COURAMYX.  Couramyn. 
D.  21—36.  it.  30—50. 

123.  C — HIBISCUS  HETEROPHYLLUS.     Malvacece.     A  beautiful  flowering  tree,  with  slender 

tall  stem  ;  the  bark  much  prized  by  the  aborigines  for  nets  and  fishing  lines. 
DTIIARAXG-GAXGE.  Coryjong.  D.  6—9.  n.  20 — 30. 

124.  C — SAPIXDUS  SP.     Sapindacece.     One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  cedar  brush  trees, 

of  moderate  size,  the  trunk  never  cylindrical,  but  of  most  irregular  outline  ;  wood 
soft,  but  close,  very  apt  to  rend  in  drying.  Found  only  at  Illawarra.  BALIM 

BOWLEMBA.      D.  18—36.      H.  40—80. 

125.  C — Genus  unknown.     Sapindacece.     Of  moderate  size,  but  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 

of  the  cedar  brush  trees,  its  magnificent  large  leaves  being  densely  clustered 
together  at  the  ends  of  its  long  slender  pendulous  branches  ;  trunk  of  very  irregular 
form  ;  wood  close,  soft,  and  of  pinkish  hue  ;  hence  its  local  name.  DAWAWAH  j 
KAREEIXG.  Maidens' Slush,  Ladies'  Blush.  D.  18 — 40.  H.  40— 80. 

126.  C — CUPAXIA  SP.     Sapindacece.     Small  crooked- growing  tree,  with  dense,  hard  Avood. 

YOWABRO.     D.  6—12.     H.  20—40. 

127.  C — CUPAXIA  AUSTRALIS,  or  STADMANNIA  AUSTRALIS.     Sapindacece.     An  elegant  tree, 

with  magnificent  large  pinnate  leaves,  producing  every  third  or  fourth  year  large 
clusters  of  acid  fruit,  used  for  preserving  by  the  colonists.     Wood  whitish  and 
coarse-grained.     BURRUXEDURA.     Tamarind  Tree.     D.  12—30.     H.  53—90. 
128. — Genus  unknown.       Sapindacece.      Coarse-grained,  but  tough  wood,    of  no   beauty. 
D.  8—16.     ir.  40—60. 

129.  C — PAXAX  SP.     Araliacece.     Remarkable  small,  slender-growing  tree,  with  few  or  no 

ramifications.  Its  fine  pinnated  leaves  often  exceed  three  or  four  feet  in  length  j 
wood  soft  and  perishable.  r».  9—18.  H.  30—50. 

130.  C — ARALIA  ELEGAXS.     Araliacece.      Elegant-growing,    small  tree,    with  magnificent 

pinnated  leaves;  wood  soft,  white,  and  spongy.  MERRIXG  ABBA.  D.  10—15. 
n.  30—35. 

131.  C — BOTRYODEXDROX  SP.     Araliacece.     A  singular,  small  tree,  with  magnificent  large 

simple  leaves,  and  soft  spongy  white  wood.  Laurel;  Birdlime.  D.  10 — 15. 
n.  20—30. 

132.  C — DORYPIIORA  SASSAFRAS.     Atherospermacece.      A  charming  tree,  with  dense,  bright 

glossy  foliage  and  aromatic  odour,  filling  the  brushes  with  the  most  delicious 
fragrance.  Infusions  of  its  aromatic  bark  in  repute  as  a  simple  tonic.  Wood  soft, 
weak,  and  of  little  repute.  TDJEUXDEGONG  ;  CAALANG.  Sasafras  or  Sasafrax. 
D.  21—36.  it.  80—120. 

133.  C — DORYPIIORA  SP.     Atherospermacecv.     Another  charming  tree,  quite  distinct  from 

the  last,  and,  if  possible,  still  more  beautiful  ;  seen  only  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Illawarra.  Black  Sasafras.  D.  30—60.  ir.  80 — 120. 

134.  C — CARGILIA    AUSTRALIS.       Elenacece.       Upright,    slender,    tall   tree,    with   close- 

grained  hard  wood,  very  apt  to  get  discoloured  and  to  rend  in  seasoning.  Boo- 
REERRA.  Black  Plum.  D.  8—14.  IT.  20—40. 

135.  C — CARGILIA  SP.     Ebenacece.     A  much  finer  tree,  and  with  tougher  wood  ;   produces 

large  quantities  of  small  fruit,  eaten  by  the  aborigines  ;  wood  in  repute  for  strength 
and  toughness.  CAARAMBOOL.  Grey  Plum.  D.  12 — 24.  IT.  30 — 40. 

136.  O — Genus  unknown.    Icacinacece.    A  most  magnificent  tree,  its  lofty  erect  bole  always 

of  triangular  form  ;  wood  close-grained,  firm,  moderately  hard  and  tough,  very 
apt  to  rend  in  drying,  containing  a  peculiar  bitfrcr  principle, — its  qualities  little 
known.  The  largest  tree  measured  in  girth  127  feet.  NGXEUREEX 
White  Maple.  D.  40—80.  H.  83—150. 
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137.  C — PITTOSPOEOI  UNDULATOI.    Pittosporacece.    A  small  tree,  with  very  close-grained, 

hard,  white  wood,  which,  when  seasoned  carefully,  is  excellent  for  turning,  and 
promises  to  be  good  for  wood-engraving  ;  sound  transverse  sections  of  more  than 
10  to  16  inches  would  be  rare.  WALLANDUN  DEYBEN.  D.  18 — 30.  H.  50 — 80. 

138.  C — EL^KODENDBON  AUSTEALE.     Celastracece.     Slender-growing  little  tree,  with  pretty 

close-grained  wood,  which,  however,  splits  in  seasoning.  COUEAIUO.  D.  8 — 10. 
H.  25—35. 

139.  C — APHANOPETALTJM  SP.     Cunoniacece.     A.  noble  tree  of  great  beauty,  producing  in 

terminal  racemes  large  quantities,  of  acid  fruit ;  wood  close-grained,  and  easily 
worked  ;  likely  to  be  useful.  TDJEUNEN.  White  Myrtle ;  Blue  Ash ;  Ash. 
D.  30-48.  H.  80—120. 

140.  C— CEEATOPETALUM  APETALUM.    Cunoniacece.    A  beautiful  tree,  with  elongated  cylin- 

drical stem  ;  wood  soft,  light,  close-grained,  of  agreeable  fragrance  ;  good  for 
joiners'  and  cabinet  work  ;  much  in  request  for  coach-building.  BOOLA  ;  NGNAA- 
EEWLSG.  Light  Wood;  Leather  Jacket;  Coach  Wood.  D.  24— 40.  H.  80— 128. 

141.  B— CEEATOPETALUM    GUMHIFEBUM.      Cunoniacece.     A    beautiful     flov.ering    plant, 

rendered  conspicuous  from  afar  by  the  brilliant  scarlet  colour  of  the  persistent 
calyxes  of  its  numerous  flowers  ;  used  for  the  decoration  of  churches  at  Christmas, 
whence  one  of  its  local  names.  Officer  Plant;  Light  Wood;  Christmas.  D.  6 — 15. 
H.  20—40. 

142.  C — Genus  unknown.     Cunoniacece.     Small   tree,   with    close-grained,    reddish  brown 

wood,  said  to  be  good  for  staves.  BOOL  BOOBAII.  Cork  Wood.  D.  18 — 36.  H. 
80—120. 

143.  C — PODOCAEPUS  SPINULOSUS.     Taxacece.     A  fine  tree  with  elongated  trunk,  rarely 

cylindrical ;  wood  free  from  knots,  soft,  close,  easily  worked,  good  for  joiners'  and 
cabinet  work,  some  trees  affording  planks  of  great  beauty  ;  common  from  latitude 
35°  to  24°.  DYBBEN  DYEEEN.  Pine ;  White  Pine.  D.  25—60.  H.  70—130. 

144.  C — EPICAEPUEUS  SP.     Moracece.     Small  tree,  of  elegant  upright  growth,  with  bright 

glossy,  very  rigid,  nettle-shaped  leaves  ;  wood  hard,  close-grained,  tough,  and  firm  ; 
common  at  Illavvarra.  MABEULANG.  Rough  Fig.  D.  8 — 16.  H.  30 — 50. 

145.  C— Ficus  MUNTIA.    Moracece.    Wood  of  no  apparent  value.  ULOWAXG.    Rough-leaved 

Fig.     D.  12— 24.     H.  30-50. 

146.  C — Ficus  SP.     Morjeecc.     The  largest  tree  of  the  cedar  brushes,  almost  invariably 

originating  as  a  parasite  upon  the  stem  of  some  large  tree  ;  the  wood  not  much 
valued.  WAKEAUKA.  Smallest-leaved  Fig.  D.  50— 150.  H.  100— 200. 

147.  C — Ficus  SP.     Moracece.    Another  giant  of  the  cedar  brushes,  with  the  same  habit  of 

growth.     BAIEA.     Small-leaved  Fig.     D.  50—150.     H.  100—200. 

148.  C— Ficus  MACEOPHYLLA.     Moracece.     With  the  same  habit    as  the  preceding  ;  not 

attaining  to  the  same  stature,  although  a  more  noble-looking  tree ;  wood  useful, 
though  difficult  to  season,  common  in  cedar  brushes  over  a  great  extent  of  the  east 
coast.  KAEEEUAIEA.  Large-leaved,  or  Moreton  Say  Fig.  D.  60—120.  n.  100 
—160. 

149.  C — Ficus  EUBIGIXOSA.     Moracece.     Yery  common  on  the  shores  of  Port  Jackson,  but 

attaining  much  greater  stature  in  the  cedar  brushes.  DTHAAMAN.  Port  Jackson 
Fig.  D.  24—48.  H.  30—60. 

150.  C — UETICA  GIGAS.     Urticacece.     A  remarkable  tree  for  its  great  stature  and  beauty. 

The  leaves  of  young  vigorous  plants  often  exceed  12  to  15  inches  in  diameter,  and 
are  always  conspicuous  for  size  ;  their  sting  is  most  formidable.  -The  largest  tree 
measured  exceeded  40  feet  in  circumference.  The  wood  is  too  soft  to  be  of  use 
as  timber,  but  a  strong  fibre  is  obtained  from  it  by  the  aborigines.  Goo  MAO  MAH. 
Nettle  Tree.  D.  40—100.  u.  100—160. 

151.  C — ACHEAS  AUSTEALIS.     Sapotacece.     A  beautiful,  small  tree  ;  the  rich  milky  sap  of 

which  resembles  cream  in  taste  ;  the  fruit  like  a  very  large  plum,  but  of  coarse, 
insipid  flavour ;  the  wood  close-grained,  firm,  and  prettily  veined,  good  for  cabinet 
work.  Common  at  Illawarra  and  at  Brisbane  Water.  The  largest  tree  seen  at 
the  latter  place  measured  10  feet  6  inches  in  circumference.  JEEEA  WA  WAH. 
Brush  Apple ;  Wild  Plum.  D.  12— 36.  H.  30— 100. 

152.  C — NOTELJ-:A  OTATA.     Oleacece.      Small  tree,   of    crooked  growth  and  no  beauty ; 

wood  close,  hard,  and  firm ;  found  at  Illawarra.  DUNGA  EUNGA.  D.  6 — 13. 
H.  15—25. 

153.  C — NOTEUEA  SP.     Oleacece.     At  Merrigang,  an  ugly  small  tree,  with  hard-hearted 

wood,  but  greatly  decayed  inside.     D.  1—15.     H.  20 — 30. 

154.  C — ALPILITONIA  SP.     Rhatnnacece.    A  small  tree,  with  branching  wide-spreading  head 

and  sparse  foliage ;  trunk  erect  and  cylindrical ;  wood  close-grained  and  firm  ; 
excellent  for  many  purposes.  MUREUNG.  Red  Ash ;  Leather  Jacket ;  Cooper's 
Wood.  D.  20—40.  H.  50—100. 

155.  C — Genus  unknown.     Rhamnacece.    A  noble  tree,  with  a  magnificent  canopy  of  foliage, 

and  lofty  erect  cylindrical  bole;  wood  very  close,  firm,  and  hard,  evidently  a  service- 
able wood,  found  at  Illawarra  and  at  Brisbane  Water,  ix  24—43.  u.  60—120. 
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156.  C — Q-enus  unknown.      Meliacece.     Handsome  tree,  producing  pale-coloured  "wood ; 

apparently  not  of  much  value.  White  Cedar;  Jemmy  Donnelly.  D.  24—60. 
H.  60—100. 

157.  C — MELIA  AUSTKALIS.     MeUaceec.     Beautiful  flowering  tree,  closely  resembling  Melia 

azedarach  ;  wood  soft  and  coarse,  not  valued.  PTHEERAH.  White  Cedar.  D.  12 
—24.  H.  30—60. 

158.  C— TRICIIILIA   GLANDULOSA.    Meliacece.    A.  beautiful  small  tree.     WYLLAON.     Dog 

Wood ;  Blood  Wood.    D.  12-18.     H.  30— 50. 

159.  C — SYMPLOCOS  SP.     Sfyracece.     Small  tre£,  with  spreading  branches  and  lofty  erect 

trunk,  wood  close-grained ;  its  qualities  little  known.  DTHABAXDH.  D.  20—30. 
n.  50—100. 

160.  C — EXOCARPUS  SP.     SanialacecB.    Beautiful  small  tree,  distinguishable  from  the  com- 

mon Exocarpusby  its  greater  stature,  more  spreading  habit  of  growth,  more  sparse 
foliage,  and  yellow  instead  of  red  fruit ;  wood  close,  good  for  turning,  but  difficult 
to  season  without  rending  open.  KO-IE-YATT.  Cherry.  D.  12 — 20.  H.  39—50. 

161.  A  &  B — EXOCARPTTS   CTPRESSIFOEMIS.      Sanlalacece.     Species  or  sub-species  of  close 

upright  growth,  very  different  from  the  last  number.  COOTIE.  Cherry.  D.  8 — 12. 
H.  12—15. 

162.  B — CALICOMA  SP.       Santalacea.     Small  slender-growing  tree ;   wood  close-grained, 

but  its  value  not  known.     TDJERRUING.     D.  12 — 20.     n.  40 — 70. 

163.  C — DFBOISTA  MYOPOROIDES.      Santalacece.      Low  branching  small  tree,  with  rough 

cork-like  bark  ;  wood  white,  very  soft,  close,  and  firm,  excellent  for  carving. 
NGMOO.  Cork  Wood.  D.  10—16.  it.  15—30. 

164.  C — MYRSIXE  SP.     Myrsinacece.     Handsome,  small,  slender  tree,  with  prettily- grained, 

white  wood.     D.  8—14.     it.  25 — 40. 

165.  C — MYRSINE  TABIABILIS  ?     Myrsinaceee.     Charming  little  tree,  with  prettily-grained 

white  or  pinkish-coloured  wood.     r>.  6—15.     n.  20—50. 

166.  B  &  C — KULINGIA  PANNOSA.     SyUneriacecB.     Light  worthless  wood,  but  yielding  a 

valuable  fibre.  A  very  common  plant.  KERRAWAH.  Black  Corryjong.  D.  6 — 
9.  H.  15—25. 

167.  C — G-enus  unknown.     Xanthoxylacece.     Beautiful  small  tree  ;  the  wood  very  hard  and 

close.     Common  at  Illawarra.     KALIGXEEN.     D.  12— 2i.     n.  40— 90. 

168.  C— MYOPORUM  ACUIIIXATUM.     Myoporacea.    Pretty  small  tree  ;  wood  close  and  fine. 

NGAIOO.    D.  8—12.     H.  20—40. 

169.  A — AVICENNIA  TOMEXTOSA.     Myoporctcete.     Low  branching  tree,  growing  in  the  mud 

of  salt-water  estuaries;  wood,  when  sound,  valued  on  account  of  its  inloeked 
tenacious  fibre,  for  stonemasons'  mallets.  BAA-LUX.  Mangrove.  D.  15—24. 
n.  12—36. 

170.  C— CLERODENDROX  TOMEXTOSUM.     Verlenacece.     D.  4—5.     n.  12—15. 

171.  C — VITEX  SP.     Verbenacete.     A  noble  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  said  never  to  shrink 

in  drying  ;  much  prized  for  the  decks  of  vessels.  COO-IX-NEW.  White  Beech  ; 
Beech.  D.  36—70.  n.  80—120. 

172.  C— EHRETIA  ACU.AIIXATA.     Ehretlacecc.     One  of  the  few  deciduous  trees  of  Australia  ; 

wood  soft,  and  apparently  of  no  value.     D.  10—12.     n.  20—30. 

173.  C — EHRETIA  SP.     Ehretiacece.     A  species  or  sub-species  of  larger  dimensions,   and 

yellowish  wood.    JINDA  YIXDA.    D.  12—24.     n.  40—60. 

174.  C— BRADLEIA  SP.     Knphorliacece.     A  small  tree,  with  sparse  foliage,  and  soft,  red 

close-grained  wood.     D.  12—24.     n.  50—70. 

175.  C — BALOGIIIA  SP.     Eupforbiacea.     A  handsome  cedar  brush  tree,  with  soft,  close- 

grained  wood,  which  burns  freely  when  green,  and  seems  to  contain  an  oily  secre- 
tion. NULLIERA.  Roger  Gough.  D.  9—18.  n.  40—80. 

176.  C — CEDRELA  AUSTRALIS.     Cbdretatecf.      A  magnificent  timber  tree,  almost  universally 

used  in  New  South  Wales  for  the  interiors  of  houses.  Some  of  the  choice  speci- 
mens valuable  for  cabinet  work.  POLAI.  Cedar,  u.  40—100.  H.  80 — 120. 

177.  C—  EIJEOCARPUS  SP.    TiliacefT.    A  noble  timber  tree  ;  the  wood  light  and  tough,  used 

for  oars  and  other  purposes  requiring  lightness  and  toughness.  YANDER-AIRY. 
Mountain  Ash.  D.  24—60.  it.  80—130. 

178.  B  &  C— EL.T:OCARPUS  CYAXEUS.     Tiliaceoe.    Pretty,  small  tree,  conspicuous  from  its 

bright  blue  fruit.     D.  6—10.     H.  15—25. 

179.  C— Genus  unknown.     A  pretty,  small  tree,  with  close-grained  useful  wood,  found  on 

Mount  Keira,  Illawarra.     D.  16 — 20.     H.  60—80. 

180.  C — Genus  unknown.     An  elegant  little  tree,  with  long  pendulous  spray.     D.  8—10. 

H.  30-40. 

181.  C — Genus  unknown.     A  handsome  small  tree,  with  close-grained,  soft  wood,  found  at 

Illawarra.     PEET-TAH.     D.  16 — 24.     n.  50. 

182.  C — Genus  unknown.     A  beautiful  tree,  with  foliage  resembling  that  of  the  Quercus 

ilex  ;  wood  close-grained,  and  good  for  joiner's  work  ;  from  an  elevation  of  about 
3,000  feet  on  Merrigang  Range,  near  Berrima.  D.  24—36.  n.  60—80. 

183.  C— Genus  unknown.     Tree  with  large  ovate  leaves.     D.  10— 15.     H.  40— 60. 
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184.  C— Genus  unknown.     Silky  Oak.     D.  12—18.     11.  40— GO. 

185.  C — Q-enus  unknown.     Flint  Wood. 

186.  ACROXYCIIYIA  SP. 

187.  C — SEAPORTHIA   ELEGANS.     Palmacece.     A.  most  beautiful  palm,    but  hitherto  not 

applied  to  any  useful  purpose.     BAXGLAY.     Bang  alow.     D.  8 — 14.     n.  40 — 60. 

188.  C — CORYPHA  AUSTRALIS.     Palmacece.     A  noble  palm.     The  unexpanded  fronds,  pre- 

pared by  repeated  immersion  in  boiling  water,  and  by  drying  in  the  shade,  are 
much  prized  for  the  manufacture  of  plait  for  hats.  DTHAROWAL.  Callage  Palm. 
D.  12—18.  H.  20—120. 

189.  C — AEECA  SP.  ?     Palmacece.     Used  for  walking-sticks.      Walking-stick  Palm. 

190.  C — BALANTIUM  ANTARCTICUM.     Polypodiacece,     Perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  as  it  is- 

the  largest,  of  the  four  species  of  the  tree  ferns.  Found  at  Illawarra.  GorRROO- 
MOOL.  Tree  Fern.  D.  9—18.  n,  10—25. 

191.  C — ALSOPHILA  ATTSTRALIS  ?    Polypodiacece.    An  arborescent  fern,  of  great  beauty,  but 

not  applied  to  any  useful  purpose.  BEEOW-WAXG.     Tree  Fern.   D.  6 — 9.  H.  10 — 15. 

192.  C — ALSOPHILA  SP.  ?    Polypodiacece.    Very  slender-growing  species ;  the  midribs  of  the- 

froiids  dark  purple,  and  very  spiny.   YARRA-WAH.    Tree  Fern.   D.  8 — 4.    H.  10 — 15- 

193.  C — ALSOPHILA  SP.  ?     Polypodiacece.     Beautiful  species,  with  stout  cylindrical  stem  j 

the  midribs  of  the  fronds  yellow  and  quite  smooth.  DEXN-NANGUE.  Tree  Fern. 
D.  9—12.  n.  12—18. 

194.  C— CEDRELA  AUSTRALIS.     Cedrelacece.    POLAI.     Cedar.     D.  60 — 120.     n.  80—150. 

195.  C — EUCRYPHIA  MOREII.    A  moderate-sized  tree,  growing  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet  j. 

opposite  pinnate  leaves  ;  foliage  spai'se. 


WOODS  INDIGENOUS  TO  THE  NOETHEEN   DISTEICTS  OF 

THE  COLONY. 

(Collected  ly  ME.  CHAS.  MOOEE.) 

The  woods  referred  to  in  the  following  catalogue  were  collected  in  the  Clarence  and 
Eichmond  Districts,  and  are  principally  from  localities  similar  in  every  respect  to  that 
described  as  "  Rich  Brush,"  "  Cedar  Brush,"  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Woods  of  the 
Southern  Districts.  It  may  be  well  to  observe,  by  way  of  further  information,  that  this 
description  of  country  occupies  both  sides  of  the  Clarence  Eiver  for  upwards  of  sixty  mfles, 
in  belts  of  no  great  breadth.  On  the  banks  of  the  Eichmond  it  is  not  so  extensive  or  so 
continuous,  but  from  the  north  branch  of  that  river  a  rich  brush  woodland  extends  in  an* 
inland  direction  to  the  north-west  and  south-west  for  nearly  one  hundred  miles  each  way  -r 
skirting,  more  or  less,  the  vast  basin  formed  by  the  New  England  Dividing  Range.  The- 
number  of  species  of  trees,  and  the  size  to  which  many  of  these  attain  in  this  magnificent 
country,  especially  on  the  table-land,  is  truly  astonishing,  some  red  cedars  being  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  and  yielding  thirty  thousand  feet  of  saleable  timber.  Yet  so  little  is  known  of 
these  woods,  that,  beyond  the  Cedar  (Oedrela],  Pine  (Araucaria),  Rose-wood  (Sgnoun),  Ash 
(Flindersia),  Beech  \Vitex),  Tulip  Wood  (Owenia),  and  Silky  Oak  ( Grevilleci),  nearly  all 
the  others  are  regarded  as  worthless,  excepting  for  firewood. 

It  is  desirable  to  add  that  the  collection  was  made  at  a  season  when  the  sap  was  rapidly 
rising.  From  this  cause,  as  well  as  from  the  subsequent  exposm*e  to  the  sun  and  air,  to 
which  they  were  all  unavoidably  subjected,  many  of  the  sections  have  split,  or  have  been 
otherwise  injured.  By  comparing  this  with  the  preceding  catalogue,  it  will  be  observed 
that  while  some  trees  are  common  to  both  districts,  such  as  the  large-leaved  Fig  (Flcus 
macrophylla),  large  nettle  (Urtica gigas),  Native  Tamarind (Cttpaniaaustralis),  and  the  Eed 
Cedar  (CedreHa  Australis),  and  some  others,  that  in  general  there  is  a  great  distinction  in. 
genera  and  species  between  the  trees  of  the  south  and  those  of  the  north.  The  most 
remarkable  difference  in  this  respect  is  the  entire  absence  in  the  former  of  Araucaria, 
Flindersia,  Castanospermum,  Rottlera,  Argyrodenclron,  and  Owenia,  genera  which  abound 
everywhere  in  the  latter,  and  mark  by  their  peculiar  appearance  the  localities  in  whicli 
they  grow. 

151.—  

OBSERVE. — In  the  following  list,  the  first  name,  in  small  capitals,  is  the  botanical  name- 
The  second  name,  in  italics,  is  the  natural  order.  Then  follow  the  description  of  the 
tree,  and  after  that  the  aboriginal  name,  in  small  capitals — the  local  name  in  italics^ 
and  the  habitat. 

I. — FLINDERSIA  BENNETTII.  F.  MUELL.  Cedrelacea.  This  tree  is  very  abundant  in  the 
coast  brush  forests,  there  attaining  a  height  of  80  feet  and  2  feet  diameter,  com- 
paratively rare  and  of  small  size  on  the  Clarence  ;  its  large  bright  glossy  foliage 
and  masses  of  terminal  white  flowers  render  it  a  conspicuous  object  wherever  it 
grows ;  the  wood  is  seldom  vised  by  settlers,  but  as  it  splits  well  might  probably  be 
valuable  for  staves.  BOGUX-BOGFX.  Richmond  River. 
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II. — MYRTUS  BECKLERII.  F.  MUELL.  Myrtacea.  From  60  to  80  feet  in  height,  about  2 
feet  in  diameter,  umbrageous  and  graceful  in  appearance ;  timber  of  a  reddish 
colour  -when  fresh,  becoming  pale  when  dry,  said  to  be  durable.  Tree  very 
plentiful.  GINUGAL.  Ballina,  Richmond  RiA'er. 

in. — CEYPTOCARYA  SP.  Lauracece.  A  tree  of  general  occurrence  in  the  cedar  brushes  p 
timber  hard  and  durable,  and  may  be  obtained  of  considerable  size  ;  but  not  used 
by  settlers.  GOOROIE.  Kichmond  River. 

IV. — CEYPTOCAEYA  SP.  Lauracece.  A  magnificent  tree  in  size  and  appearance,  attaining 
a  height  of  100  feet,  and  from  3  to  4  in  diameter.  Timber  of  great  durability. 
GULGI.  Kichmond  River, 

V. — LOPHOSTEMON  AusxRALis.  Myrtcicece.  Attaining  a  height  of  100  feet,  and  4  to  5  feet 
in  diameter  ;  one  of  the  most  valuable  timbers  in  the  Colony,  on  account  of  its 
durability ;  it  is  averred  on  credible  authority  that  instances  are  known  of  this 
timber  remaining  perfectly  sound  after  being  nearly  thirty  years  worked  up  as  ribs 
of  vessels,  GEEIA.  Brush,  Bastard  or  White  Box.  Port  Stephens  to  the 
Tweed  ;  plentiful  within  the  coast  range  in  open  forests  as  well  as  in  brushes. 

VI. — LOPHOSTEMON  AuSTRALiS  VAE.  Myrtacece.  This  tree  is  abundant,  perhaps  the  same 
as  the  last,  although  the  wood  is  somewhat  redder  in  colour,  and  hence  the  name. 
Used,  like  the  last,  for  ship-building,  scantling,  flooring  board,  &c.  Red  Box. 
Richmond  River. 

VII. — NELITEIS  SP.    Myrtacece.    This  fine  tree  occurs  only  on  the  coast,  in  situations  facing 

the  sea,  where  it  attains  a  height  of  from  70  to  80  feet,  and  from  3  to  4  feet  in 

diameter.     Its  timber  has  been  used  for  ship-building  purposes,  but  on  account  of 

*  its  hardness  is  now  seldom  employed.     It  is  very  close-grained,  and  when  fresh  is 

quite  red  in  colour,     Very  plentiful.     Bv.ranna.     Richmond  River,  near  Ballina. 

viii. — FEENELLA  VEEEUCOSA,  VAE.  LJEYIS.  Coniferce.  The  root  of  this  tree  is  valued 
by  cabinet-makers  for  veneering  purposes,  and  largely  employed  in  this  way  some 
years  ago ;  but  from  some  cause,  not  explained,  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuse. 
It  attains  a  height  of  about  GO  feet,  and  from  18  inches  to  about  2  feet  in  diameter. 
COOEOXG,  Cypress  Pine.  Near  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Richmond  and 
Clarence  ;  plentiful. 

IX. — GENUS  ?  Meliacece  ?  A  handsome  small-sized  tree,  of  frequent  occurrence,  but 
of  no  acknowledged  value.  WOREEL.  Richmond  brushes. 

X. — CEYPTOCAEYA.  ?  SP.  Lmtracece.  A  magnificent  tree,  from  80  to  100  feet  in  height, 
and  3  to  4  feet  in  diameter.  Abundant  in  the  brushes.  Timber  of  apparent 
value,  but  not  used  for  any  purposes  by  settlers.  MEXEM.  Ballina,  Richmond  River. 

XI. — PHEBALIUM:  ELATUM,  A.  CUNN.  Eutacece.  A  small-sized  tree,  principally  re- 
markable for  the  strong  scent  of  its  leaves.  BOBO  BOBIE.  Ballina,  Richmond 
River.  In  open  brushes. 

XII. — SCHMIDELIA  AXODONTA,  F.  MUELL.  Sapindacete.  A  tree  of  moderate  size  and 
general  occurrence,  not  used  by  the  settlers.  GOMPHAN.  Richmond  and 
Clarence  brushes. 

XIII. — FLINDERSIA  SP.  Cedrelacece.  A  handsome  moderate-sized  tree,  unknown  to  the 
settlers,  although  occurring  in  most  of  the  brushes.  WOBUL.  Richmond  River. 

XIV. — PAXAX  SP.  A  small-sized  tree,  growing  in  great  abundance  in  the  brushes  ;  timber 
tough,  but  not  used  for  any  purpose  by  the  settlers.  Near  Lismore,  on  Richmond 
River. 

XV. — AEAUCARIA  CUNNIWOHAMII.  Conifera.  This  noble  tree  bears  the  same  aboriginal 
name  as  the  cypress  pine  ;  it  grows  in  the  greatest  profusion  in  all  the  brush 
forests  on  the  Richmond  ;  the  timber  from  the  inland  or  mountain  brushes  is 
preferred  to  that  from  the  coast.  It  is  exported  to  Sydney  and  elsewhere  in  large 
quantities,  the  sawyers  receiving  at  the  present  time  £2  10s.  per  thousand  feet. 
Some  trees  will  yield  as  much  as  ten  thousand  feet  of  saleable  timber.  Spars  for 
ships  may  be  obtained  in  any  quantity,  from  80  to  100  feet  in  length.  In  some 
instances  the  tree  attains  a  height  of  at  least  150,  and  from  4  to  5  feet  in  diameter 
— much  smaller  on  the  Clarence,  where  it  is  also  in  less  abundance.  COOROXG. 
Moreton  Bay  Pine.  Richmond  river,  in  brush  forests. 

XVI.— CUPAXIA  SEREATA.  Sapindacea.  A  very  ornamental  tree,  of  small  size,  plentiful  in 
the  brushes.  Timber  not  used.  GTTLWIN  GULWIN.  Richmond  and  Clarence. 

XVII. — ACMENA  SP.  Myrtacf(T.  This  occurs  generally  in  the  brushes ;  the  timber  appears  to 
be  of  some  value,  but  it  is  not  used  by  the  settlers.  Size  :  varying  from  50  to  70 
fejet  in  height,  and  from  2  to  4  feet  in  diameter.  POBO.  Richmond,  near  Lismore. 

XVIII. — HABTIGIISIA  SP.  Meliacea.  Small-sized  tree.  Timber  not  useJ.  MUXDUO. 
Richmond  and  Clarence  brush  forests. 

XIX. — NELITEIS  INGEXS.  F.  MUELL.  Myrtaceoe.  This  singularly  handsome  tree  occurs  on 
nearly  all  the  branches  of  the  Richmond,  and  always  on'its  immediate  banks  ;  it  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  bright  red  guava-like  fruit,  which  is  borne  in  terminal 
bunches  in  great  quantities  ;  fruit  edible  but  astringent ;  timber  not  used.  COBUX 
BUN.  Cherry.  Richmond  River. 
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XX. — FiCUS  ASPEEA.  Moracece.  Plentiful,  but  timber  not  used.  A  moderate-sized  tree. 
LADALBIE.  Small-leafed  Fig.  Clarence  and  Richmond  brush  forests. 

XXI. — CrPANiA  XYLOCAEPA.  SapindacecB.  A  large  tree,  in  good  situations  ;  timber  close- 
grained  and  hard,  particularly  so  when  dry ;  not  used.  "YVooTABiE.  Clarence 
and  Richinond  brushes. 

XXII. — Genus  ?  Sapindacea.  Abundant ;  timber  close-grained  and,  when  fresh,  somewhat 
flesh-coloured ;  from  50  to  80  feet  in  length,  and  from  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter. 
WOOEEODII.  Clarence  and  Richmond  brushes. 

XXIII.— MOOEIA  CAMPYLOS  PEEMA.  F.  MuELL.  Anonacecc.  A  very  beautiful  tree  in  ap- 
pearance. Timber  not  used.  Tree  60  to  80  feet  in  height.;  and  3  to  4  feet  in 
diameter.  UEEA  WYMBIE.  Clarence  brushes,  near  Grafton. 

xxiv. — FLINDEESIA  AUSTRALIS.  Cedrelacece.  A  large-sized  tree,  of  very  general  occurrence 
in  the  Northern  districts  ;  from  80  to  100  ft- et  in  height,  and  from  2  to  4  feet  in 
diameter.  Timber  valuable  for  staves,  for  which  purpose  it  is  extensively  used  in 
the  Clarence  district.  WYAGEEIE  or  CUGEBIE.  Ash,  Seech,  and  Flindosa. 
Clarence  and  Richmond. 

XXT. — CEYPTOCAEYA  GLAUCESCENS.  JLauracece.  A  fine  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  100  feet 
in  good  situations,  and  from  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter.  Timber  not  used.  UBEI 
BUEEIGTTNDIE.  Brushes  on  the  coast  of  the  Colony  generally. 

XXVI. — JAMBOSA  AUSTEALIS.  Myrtacece.  This  tree  has  an  abundant!}'  extensive  geographical 
range,  occurring  more  or  less  in  brushes  all  along  the  coast  of  the  Colony.  Timber 
not  used  ;  from  60  to  80  feet  in  height,  and  from  1  to  2  feet  in  diameter. 
UEEILIBIE.  Cherry  of  the  Clarence.  Abundant  on  the  Clarence. 

XXVII. — CUPAXIA  ArsTEALis.  Sapindacece.  This  tree,  remarkable  for  its  large  and  singular 
foliage,  attains  a  considerable  size  on  the  Clarence,  from  60  to  80  feet  in  height, 
and  as  much  as  3  feet  in  diameter  ;  is  valued  by  the  settlers  on  account  of  its  sub- 
acid  fruit,  which  it  yields  in  great  abundance,  and  of  which  a  very  good  preserve 
is  made.  Timber,  although  compact  and  durable,  seldom  used.  ACOTTLOBY. 
Native  Tamarind.  All  along  the  coast  in  brushes,  a  common  inhabitant. 

XXVIII. — ACHEAS  AUSTEAUS.  Sapotacece.  Plentiful,  one  of  the  most  common  brush  trees, 
frequently  of  large  size.  Timber  hard  and  compact,  but  seldom  used  for  any  pur- 
pose in  the  Northern  districts.  WYCAULIB.  Native  Plum.  Clarence  and  Rich- 
mond brushes. 

XXix. — PSETJDALAXGIFM  SP.  AlangiacecB.  A  moderate-sized  tree,  about  11  inches  in 
diameter.  Timber  not  used.  WALM  BABIE.  Brushes  on  the  Clarence,  near 
Grafton. 

xxx. — CASTAKOSPEEMUM  AUSTEALE.  Fabacece.  A  very  beautiful  and  magnificent  tree, 
the  principal  occupant  of  many  extensive  forests  in  the  localities  referred  to.  On 
the  table-land  of  the  Richmond  it  attains  the  height  of  at  least  130  feet,  and  from. 
5  to  6  feet  in  diameter.  Although  the  timber  is  dark  and  prettily  grained,  not 
unlike  walnut,  yet  it  is  seldom  used  for  any  purpose  ;  if  durable,  it  is  worthy  of 
attention.  It  is  sometimes  split  for  staves.  IETALIE.  Moreton  Bay  Chestnut,  or 
Sean  Tree.  Richmond  and  Clarence  brushes  ;  abundant. 

XXXI. — CUPANIA  PSETJD-OECHIS.  SapindacecK.  A  very  general  tree  of  moderate  size, 
attaining  a  height  in  good  situations  of  70  feet,  and  2  feet  in  diameter.  Timber 
not  used.  ICCAAYA.  Clarence  and  Richmond  brush  forests. 

xxxil. — HAETIGHSEA  BTJFA.  Meliacea.  Not  uncommon,  a  small-sized  brush  tree  with 
handsome  foliage.  Timber  not  used.  WOGGI-AMABBIE.  Clarence  and  Rich- 
mond brush  forests. 

xxxiii. — EPICAEPUKTIS  OEIEXTALIS.  Moracece.  Abundant,  a  very  general  tree,  varying 
in  size  from  50  to  70  feet  and  from  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter.  Timber  said  to  be 
durable  ;  very  hard  ;  not  used.  MOXDTJAE  GOUEABIE.  Elm.  Clarence  and  Rich- 
mond brush  forests. 

XXXIV. — COMMEESONIA  SP.  Byttneriacea.  Plentiful,  a  small-sized  tree,  valuable  for  its 
bark,  which  yields  a  very  strong  fibre,  of  which  fishing-nets  and  bags  for  various 
purposes  are  made  by  the  aborigines.  If  properly  prepared  this  fibre  might 
become  of  commercial  value,  as  it  could  readily  be  obtained  in  large  quantities. 
NUM-MIEEAEIBIE.  Broicn  Kurrajong.  Clarence  brush  forests. 

xxxv. — PAN  AX  ELEGANS.  Araliacece.  A  moderate-sized  tree  of  elegant  appearance,  timber 
soft  when  fresh ;  not  used.  UXDAMBIE.  Clarence  and  Richmond  open  forest 
brushes. 

XXXVI. — Genus  ?  Celastracece.  This  tree  occurs  in  considerable  abundance  near  to  Grafton, 
where  it  attains  a  height  of  about  60  feet,  and  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  diameter. 
Timber  said  to  be  durable  but  seldom  used.  LAEEABIE.  Clarence  and  Rich- 
mond brush  forests. 

XXXVII. — PlTHECOLOBIUM  T7MBEOSUM,  Or  ACACIA  TJMBEOSA.      A.  CUNN.     FalacCfB.    In  more 

or  less  abundance  all  along  the  coast ;  a  handsome,  small-sized  tree.  Timber 
hard,  and  occasionally  used  for  carpenters'  tools.  MALLA  WAUKDIE.  Clarence 
and  Richmond  brush  forests. 
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xxxvm.— Moitus  BRUXOXIAXA.  Moracea.  Timber  not  used.  LAGAULBIE.  Clarence  and 
Richmond  brushes. 

xxxix.— Genus  ?     Timber  not  used.     IxDEEiiiCA.     Clarence  and  Richmond  brush  forests. 

XL. — NEPIIELIITM  T.AXUGIXOSUM.     Sapindacece.     A  fine  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  80  feet' 
and  3  feet  in  diameter.    Timber  occasionally  used  for  building  purposes.    UEOOBIE. 
Clarence  and  Richmond  brush  forests,  plentiful. 

XLI. — Genus  ?     Tree  of  moderate  size ;  timber  not  used.    BIGGEEA.    Clarence  brush  forests. 

XLII. — AILAXTUS  ?  SF.  Xanthoxylacea.  A.  good-sized  tree  ;  timber  not  used.  AGUXDI- 
GUXDIE.  Clarence.  Plentiful  near  Grafton. 

XLIII. — ENDIANDEA  YIEEXS  ?  F.  MUELL.  Lauracece.  This  singular  tree — with  its  large 
pomegranate-like  fruit,  which  is  borne  in  great  abundance,  with  sparse  shining 
light  green  foliage — is  general  in  the  districts  referred  to ;  timber  not  used. 
ULLAGAL  MABBIE.  Sat  fy  Ball  Native  Orange  ?  Native  Pomegranate.  Clarence 
and  Richmond  open  brush  forests. 

XLIY. — Genus  ?  jElenacece.  Very  abundant.  A  line  tree  of  large  growth,  attaining  a 
height  of  100  feet,  and  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter  ;  somewhat  rigid  in  habit.  Timber 
soft  when  fresh,  but  so  tough  as  to  admit  of  its  fibres  being  worked  into  a  rope 
without  breaking;  said  to  be  durable.  Worthy  of  particular  notice.  ULLA 
WABBIB.  JBlack  Myrtle.  Clarence  Rirer  brushes. 

XLY. — ATHEROSPERMA  MICHANTHUM.  Atherosperm-acete.  A  remarkable  and  very  hand- 
some tree,  attaining  a  height  of  80  feet,  and  from  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter.  Timber 
quite  yellow  when  fresh.  Not  used.  TDUXDAITBIE.  Brush  forests  on  the 
Clarence,  near  Grafton. 

^CLVI. — BALOGHIA  LUCIDA.  Eupliorliacece.  Frequent  on  the  coast;  abundant  on  the 
Clarence.  A  good-sized  tree.  Timber  not  used.  NUN  NAIA.  Clarence  River. 

XLVII. — SrNouii  GLAXDULOSUAI.  MeUacece.  One  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  district  in 
which  it  is  found,  varying  in  height  from  70  to  100  feet,  and  from  4  to  5  feet  in 
diameter.  Timber  when  fresh  of  a  deep  red  colour,  emitting  a  scent  similar  to 
the  common  rose.  Used  for  cabinet  purposes,  for  which  it  has  long  been  highly 
valued,  as  well  as  for  the  inside  lining  of  houses  and  ship-building.  MOCONDIE. 
Rose-wood.  Open  forest  brushes  on  the  Clarence  and  Richmond. 

XLYIII. — Genus?  Plentiful.  A  middle-sized  tree.  Timber  not  used.  IXDERBIGA.  Clarence 
brush  forests. 

XLIX. — TETEAXTHERA  FEREUGINEA.  Lauracece.  In  favourable  situations  this  tree  attains 
a  large  size  ;  timber  hard,  close-grained,  but  not  used.  UGAITLBIE.  Clarence  and 
Richmond  brush  forests. 

L.  HODGKIXSOXIA  OYATiFLORA.  F.  MUELL.  A  small  tree ;  timber  not  used.  LAEEIBIE. 
Clarence  and  Richmond  brush  forests. 

LI.  SYNOUM  LARDXERI  (MOORE).  MeUacece.  Plentiful;  a  fine  tree,  called  by  the  abori- 
gines by  the  same  name  as  the  Rose- wood,  No.  47,  but  from  which  it  is  very 
different ;  timber  red  when  fresh,  without  scent,  similar  in  appearance  and  in  the 
•grain  to  the  cedar  used  for  pencils  ;  hence  the  name  :  the  bark  smells  somewhat 
like  a  Swedish  turnip  ;  employed  in  house  work  and  general  purposes.  MOCOUKDIE. 
Pencil  Cedar;  Turnip  Wood.  Clarence  and  Richmond  brushes. 

III. — ROTTLERA  TIXCTOKIA.  EuphorHacecB.  A  moderate-sized  tree ;  timber  not  used. 
Clarence  and  Richmond  River  brush  forests. 

LIII. — CAUISSA  OYATA.  Apocynacece.  A  small-sized  tree,  timber  prettily  grained  ;  not  used. 
Mountain  brushes,  Clarence  River. 

LIV. — SCHMIDELIA  PYRiFORMis.  SapindacecB.  A  small-sized  tree,  large  handsome  foliage  ; 
timber  very  hard  ;  not  used.  Clarence  and  Richmond  mountain  brushes. 

LV. — CUPANIA  AXACARDIOIDES.  Sapindacfce.  Abundant ;  tliis  tree  attains  a  height  of  70  or 
80  feet  in  good  situations,  and  18  inches  to  2  feet  diameter  ;  timber  occasionally  used 
for  house-building  purposes,  but  not  highly  valued.  Clarence  and  Richmond  brushes. 

LYI. — GEIJERA  SALICIFOLIA.  Rutacece.  A  fair-sized  tree  ;  timber  soft  when  fresh.  Not 
used.  Clarence  and  Richmond  mountain  brush. 

LYII. — CROTOX  PHEBALIOIDES.  EupJiorliacefe.  Tree  of  small  size  ;  timber  not  used. 
Clarence  and  Richmond  mountain  brush. 

LYIII. — EUCALYPTUS  SP.  Myrtacece.  Prevailing  to  a  great  extent ;  a  tree  of  considerable 
size.  Timber  of  great  strength,  and  very  durable  both  in  and  out  of  the  ground. 
Used  principally  for  posts  and  beams.  WENI  AABIE.  Rough-larked  Blood-n-ood. 
Clarence  and  Richmond  open  forests. 

LIX. — EUCALYPTUS  sr.  Myrtacece.  This  and  the  preceding  are  mere  varieties  of  the 
species,  and  only  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  Both  are  equally  common, 
and  used  for  the  same  purposes.  WEXI  AABIE.  Smooth-larked  Blood-wood. 
Clarence  and  Richmond  open  forests. 

LX. — ACMENA  SP.  Myrtacece.  Very  abundant.  A  small-sized  tree,  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  •  its  somewhat  flattened  angular  stem  and  smooth  red-stained  bark. 
Timber  very  hard  and  tough;  said  to  be  valuable  for  gig  shafts.  Hickory;  Lignum 
Vita.  Clarence  brush  forests. 
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LXI. — FLIXDEESIA  ATTSTBALIS  VAE.  Cedrelacea.  A  tree  similar  to  24,  from  which  it  differs~ 
in  being  smaller  in  every  respect, — in  the  wood  being  more  compact,  of  a  yellowish 
tinge,  and  difficult  to  split ;  and  particularly  in  the  stems  being  smooth  without 
internode-like  swellings,  as  in  that  species.  Timber  used  for  house-building,  and 
occasionally  for  staves.  WYAGEEIE.  Flindosa.  Mountain  and  river  brushes, 
near  Grrafton,  on  the  Clarence. 

LXII. — DEXHAMIA  PITTOSPOEOIDES.  F.  MUELL.  Flacourtiacecc.  A  tree  of  moderate  size  ^. 
timber  not  used.  Clarence  brush  forests. 

LXIIL— FLINDEESIA  GEEAYESII.  (MooEE.)  Cedrelacea,  A  magnificent  tree,  the  monarch 
of  the  northern  forests,  attaining  a  height  of  150  feet,  3  to  6  feet  in  diameter, 
distinguishable  from  every  other  species  of  the  genus  by  its  dark  brown  and  rough 
scaly  bark,  as  well  as  by  other  characters  ;  timber  used  for  house-building  pur- 
poses. WYAGEEIE.  Flintamendosa.  Mountain  brushes  on  the  Clarence. 

LXIY. — CALLISTEMON  SALIGNUM.  Myrtacece.  A  tree  of  moderate  size  ;  timber  used  for 
posts  in  damp  situations,  as  it  stands  well  in  water.  U]STOYIE.  Tea-tree.  In- 
moist  situations ;  Clarence  and  Richmond. 

LXY. — MELALETTCA  STYPHELIOIDES.  Myrtacece.  Of  frequent  occurrence  ;  similar  in  size- 
to  the  last,  and  the  timber  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Tea-tree.  Damp  situations 
inland  and  banks  of  river  Clarence. 

LXYI. — ACACIA  CUXNINGHAMII.  Fabacete.  This  tree,  which  is  very  abundant  in  the 
locality  referred  to,  occasionally  attains  a  considerable  size,  from  60  to  80  feet  in 
height,  and  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  diameter ;  timber  dark,  prettily  grained,, 
seldom  used.  Bastard  Myall.  Brushes  and  open  forests,  Clarence. 

LXVII. — ALPHITONIA  EXCELSA.  Rhamancece.  Of  general  occurrence  along  the  coast ;  a 
fine  tree,  often  attaining  a  height  of  100  feet ;  timber  dark  when  old  ;  used  for 
various  purposes  in  the  Southern  districts,  but  not  valued  on  the  Clarence.  NONO 
G-WYINAKDIE.  Clarence  River  brushes. 

LXTIII. — YITEX  SP.  Verbenacece.  A  very  remarkable  tree,  and  only  found  in  the  locality 
referred  to,  where,  however,  it  is  plentiful ;  timber  quite  soft  when  fresh,  becoming 
harder  on  exposure  ;  not  used.  Pine  brush,  near  Giafton,  Clarence. 

LXIX. — MYKTUS  MELASTOM;E.  Myrtacccv.  A  moderate-sized  tree  ;  timber  not  used. 
Clarence  and  Richmond  brush  forests. 

LXX. — GEIJEEA  SALICIFOLIA  ?  Rutaccce.  A  tree  of  moderate  size  ;  the  bark  tasting  strong 
of  the  drug  from  which  it  receives  its  local  name ;  timber  not  used.  Ink,  of  a 
good  quality,  has  been  made  from  the  bark  of  this  tree.  Balsam  Capivi  Tree, 
Brush  forests,  generally  in  the  Northern  districts. 

LXXI. — CASUAEINA  QUADEIYALYIS.  Casuarinacece.  A  very  common  tree,  attaining  a  large 
size  on  the  Richmond.  Timber  used  occasionally  for  staves  and  shingles, 
WOEGNAL.  Sivamp  OaJc.  Damp  situations  in  open  forest  country. 

LXXII. — CASTJAEINA  TENUISSIMA.  Ccuwarinacece.  A  moderate-sized  tree ;  timber  exten- 
sively used  for  shingles,  and  sometimes  for  cabinet-work.  Noo  Loi.  Forest  Oak 
or  Beef-ivood.  Generally  abundant  in  open  forest  country ;  principally  on  sandy 
ridges. 

LXXIII. — ANGOPIIOEA  SUBYELUTINA.  F.  MULL.  Myrtacece.  A  fair-sized  tree  ;  timber  very- 
strong  and  durable  ;  used  for  posts  and  rails.  ILLAEEGA.  Apple-tree.  Clarence 
and  Richmond  open  forest  country  ;  abundant. 

LXXIY. — MYETUS  ACMENOIDES.  F.  MTJLL.  Myrtacece.  A  fine  tree,  from  60  to  70  feet  in 
length,  and  from  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter  ;  timber  very  hard  and  durable,  but 
seldom  used.  White  Myrtle.  Brush"  forests  on  the  Clarence  and  Richmond. 

LXXY. — ACACIA  SP.,  NEAE  CUNNINGHAMII.  Fabacece.  A  moderate-sized  tree ;  timber  dark, 
suitable  for  cabinet  work.  Seldom  used.  Bastard  Myall  /  Clarence  and  Rich- 
mond open  forests. 

LXXYI. — ACEONYCIIIA  HiLLii.  F.  MUELL.  AitrantiacetB.  A  small-sized  tree  ;  timber  not 
used.  Clarence  brush  forests. 

LXXYII. — EUCALYPTUS  SP.  Myrtacece.  This  well-known  tree  attains  a  very  large  size  in 
the  Northern  districts,  upwards  of  100  feet  in  height,  and  as  much  as  5  feet  in 
diameter.  Timber  very  highly  valued  for  its  unequalled  strength  and  durability  ; 
it  is  used  for  all  kinds  of  fencing,  shingles,  beams,  dray  poles,  plough  beams,  and 
various  other  purposes  ;  when  properly  seasoned  it  will  not  shrink.  Apparently 
distinct  from  the  iron-bark  of  the  south.  ALGEEEGA.  Iron-lark  of  the  Clarence. 
Open  forest  country  ;  abundant  on  the  Clarence  river. 

LXXYIII. — MELIA  AUSTEALIS.  Mellacece.  This  tree  grows  to  large  size  on  the  Clarence. 
Timber  soft,  easily  worked,  principally  used  for  shingles,  which  are  of  an  inferior 
kind.  While  Cedar.  Open  forests  ;  generally  in  the  Northern  districts. 

LXXIX. — PSEUDALANGIUM  SP.  F.  MUELL.  AlangiacefB.  A  moderate-sized  tree.  Timber 
not  used.  Clarence  and  Richmond  brush  forests. 
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LXXX. — OWENIA  YEXOSA.  F.  MUELL.  Sapindacea.  This  very  handsome  foliaged  tree, 
which  occurs  in  most  of  the  northern  brush  forests,  is  well  worthy  of  attention  on 
account  of  its  timber,  which  is  exceedingly  strong,  and  very  highly  coloured  with 
different  shades  from  black  to  yellow;  it  takes  a  good  polish,  and  is  used  for 
cabinet  work.  MOULIIBIE.  Tulip-wood.  Clarence  River  brush  forests. 

xxzxi. — BHACHYCHITOX  LFitiDUM  (MOORE).  Stercttliacea.  This  tree  often  grows  to  a 
large  size,  frequently  3  feet  in  diameter.  Timber  very  soft,  white  in  colour,  and 
perishable  ;  its  splits  freely,  and  is  therefore  often  used  for  shingles.  The  bark  is- 
exceedingly  strong,  and  yields  a  fibre  similar  to  the  bass  or  Russian  matting. 
StU'trmore.  Clarence  ;  plentiful. 

LXXXII. — ROTLLERA  DISCOLOR.  EuphorliacecB.  A  fine  tree,  but  comparatively  scarce. 
Timber  not  used.  Mountain  brush  forests  ;  Clarence. 

LXXXIII. — DUBOISIA  MYOPOROIDES.  Scrophulariacece.  A  moderate-sized  tree,  remarkable 
for  its  cork-like  bark.  Timber  seldom  used  for  any  purpose.  OxrXGUNABiE. 
Cork- wood.  Clarence  brush  forests. 

LXXXIV. — OLEA  PANICULATA  ?  Oleacece.  A  fine  tree,  and  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 
Timber  said  to  be  hard  and  durable  ;  but  not  used.  LARIUNDIE.  Marble-wood. 
Plentiful  near  Grrafton,  on  the  Clarence. 

LXXXY. — Ficus  MACROPIIYLLA.  Moraceee.  A  truly  noble  tree,  the  magnificence  of  which 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  describe.  The  stem  is  of  great  thickness, 
from  10  to  15  feet,  from  which,  extending  outwards,  wall-like  buttresses  grow  in 
all  directions  ;  these  appear  as  if  intended  by  nature  to  be  a  support  to  its  enor- 
mous spreading  branches.  Timber  soft  and  not  durable.  Made  into  packing-cases 
on  the  Clarence.  WAABIE.  Large-leafed  Fig ;  Moreton  Bay  Fig.  Brush  forests  ; 
everywhere  on  the  coast  of  the  Colony. 

LXXXYI. — .  Jlutcwecc.  A  moderate-sized  tree.  Timber  not  used.  Brush  forests 

on  the  Clarence. 

LXXXYII. — URTICA  GIGAS.  Urticaceee.  This  tree  attains  a  most  gigantic  size,  and  in  both 
districts  it  is  most  abundant ;  the  timber  is  soft,  spongy,  and  of  no  value,  but  the 
bark  furnishes  a  fibre,  which  is  used  by  the  aborigines  for  making  nets  and  dilly 
bags.  Should  this  prove  to  be  of  any  commercial  value,  very  large  quantities  can 
be  obtained.  IRTAIE.  Gigantic  Nettle-tree.  Brush  forests  on  the  coast ;  very- 
general  on  the  Clarence  and  Richmond. 

LXXXYIII.— EYODIA  ERYTHROCOCCA.  F.  MULL.  Rutacete.  A  tree  of  moderate  size,  of 
stiff  formal  habit.  Timber  not  used  ;  bark  very  acrid.  Brush  forests  on  the 
Clarence. 

LXXXIX. — DIOSPYROS  ?  SP.  Elenacece.  A  fair-sized  deciduous  tree,  with  dark-coloured 
wood  when  fresh,  changing  to  a  comparative  light  colour  on  exposure.  Timber 
soft ;  not  used.  Brush  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  Clarence. 

xc. — PETALOSTIGMA  QUADRILOCTLARE.  F.  MUELL.  A  low-sized  tree,  with  somewhat 
pendulous  branches.  Timber  not  used  for  any  purpose.  Open  forest  country, 
invariably  adjoining  brush  lands. 

XCI. — EYODIA  SP.  Rutacece.  A  tree  of  moderate  size.  Timber  not  used.  Clarence  brush 
lands.  - 

xcn. — BALOGHIA  LTICIDA  YAR.  (b)  AUSTRALIANA.  F.  MUELL.  Euphorbiacea.  A.  tree  of 
general  occurrence,  and  occasionally  of  considerable  size.  Timber  not  used. 
Brushes  on  the  Clarence ;  abundant. 

xcni. — CELTIS  OPACA.  F.  MTJELL.  Ulmacece.  A  good-sized  tree.  Timber  not  used. 
Sometimes  2  feet  in  diameter.  Clarence  and  Richmond  brush  land. 

XCIY. — ROTTLERA  DISCOLOR?  F.  MUELL.  EupJiorliacefp.  A  moderate-sized  tree.  Tim- 
ber not  used.  Near  No.  82.  Banks  of  the  Clarence ;  both  in  brush  and  forest 
land. 

XCY. — EYODIA  ERYTHROCOCCA  ?  F.  MUELL.  Rntacefc.  Perhaps  the  same  as  No.  88,  but 
the  wood  appears  to  be  of  a  different  texture  and  colour.  Timber  not  used. 
Brushes  on  the  Clarence. 

XCYI. — BFSBECKIA  ARBOREA.  Capparidace<T.  A  small-sized  spiny-branched  tree.  Timber 
yellowish  in  colour,  and  occasionally  used  for  whip-handles.  Tree  Caper.  Brush 
forests  on  the  Richmond  and  Clarence. 

XCYII. — Genus  ?  Elenaeecp.  This  tree,  which  is  of  a  moderate  size,  abounds  in  the  locality 
referred  to.  Timber  not  used.  Pine  brush,  Clarence  River. 

XCYIII. — PERSOOXIA  CORNIFOLIA.  Proteacece.  This  is  a  small  tree,  chiefly  remarkable  as 
being  the  only  species  of  tl»c  genus  in  the  Northern  districts  of  the  Colony.  Tim- 
ber of  no  value.  Richmond  and  Clarence,  open  forest  country. 

xcix. — JACKSOSIA  SCOPARIA.  Falacea.  A  very  common  small  treo,  a  sure  indication  of 
poor  soil.  Timber  of  no  value.  Dogwood.  In  open  forest  country  throughout. 
the  Colony. 

C. — ERYTIIRINA  YESPERTILIONIS.  Falacetv.  On  open  forest  land  bordering  on  the  thick 
brush  forest,  Clarence  and  Richmond. 
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CL— WISTAETA  MEGASPERMA.  F.  MuELL.  Falacea.  A  climbing  plant,  the  stem  of  which 
is  sometimes  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  winch,  when  fresh  cut,  exudes  a  rich  red 
resinous  juice,  which  is  very  astringent.  Not  used  for  any  purpose.  Clarence 
brush  forests. 

CH.— EUCALYPTUS  SP.  Myrtaceee.  Plentiful  on  the  Clarence.  This  timber  is  extensively 
used  for  building  purposes,  such  as  scantling,  battens,  flooring-boards,  and  for  posts, 
rails,  ships'  planks,  &c. ;  it  is  often  7  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  stem,  without  knot 
or  flaw,  of  from  70  to  80  feet  in  length.  Many  trees  yield  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet 
of  timber,  which  is  worth  at  the  present  time  18s.  per  100  feet ;  its  specific  gravity 
is  said  to  be  less  than  any  of  the  other  gums.  UMBAGGA.  Flooded' Gum.  Near 
watercourses,  or  on  rich  deep  alluvial  soil,  in  many  parts  of  the  Colony. 

cm. — EUCALYPTUS  SP.  Myrtacea.  Plentiful  in  the  Clarence  District.  This  is  little,  if  at 
all,  inferior  in  size  to  the  preceding ;  its  timber  is,  however,  harder  and  more 
durable,  but  is  used  for  the  same  purposes,  and  is  of  the  same  market  value.  Grey 
Gum.  On  strong  stiff  alluvial  soils  throughout  the  Colony. 

Civ. — TABERXjEMONTANA  ?  SP.  Apocynacece.  A  moderate-sized  tree,  with  an  intense  bitter 
bark,  similar  in  taste  to  the  quinine,  for  which  it  is  sometimes  substituted.  A 
decoction  of  the  bark  is  sold  by  some  publicans  for  bitters.  LACAMBIE.  Sitter 
Bark.  Brushes  on  the  banks  of  the  Clarence  ;  abundant. 

CV. — RHUS  RHODANTHEMinr.  F.  MUELL.  Anacardiacece.  A  good-sized  tree ;  timber 
sound  and  durable,  of  a  light-yellow  colour,  close-grained  and  beautifully  marked  ; 
will  take  a  fine  polish,  and  is  one  of  the  most  suitable  timbers  in  the  Colony  for 
cabinet  work.  Light  Yelloto  Wood.  Richmond  brush  forests  ;  plentiful  near 
Richmond. 

cvi. — ARGYRODENDRON  TRIFOLIATE,!.  F.  MUELL.  A  very  fine  tree,  remarkable  for  its 
foliage.  Timber  hard,  as  the  local  name  implies,  but  principally  used  for  firewood. 
BOOIOXG.  Iron-wood :  Richmond.  Richmond  brushes ;  abundant. 

evil. — URTICA  PIIOTINIOPHYLLA.  Urticacece.  This  attains  to  a  large  size  in  some  situations. 
Timber  soft  and  of  no  value  ;  the  bark  yields  a  good  description  of  fibre,  which  is 
used  by  the  aborigines  for  various  purposes.  Small-leaved  Nettle.  Clarence  and 
Richmond  brushes ;  abundant. 

CVIII. — GrREYiLLEA  EOBUSTA.  ProteacecB.  This  tree  grows  to  a  moderate  size,  and  is  very 
general  in  the  Northern  districts.  Timber  extensivelv  used  for  staves  for  tallow 
casks,  and  is,  in  consequence,  becoming  very  scarce.  WARRA-GAREIA.  Silky  OaJc. 
G-eneral  in  the  Clai'ence  and  Richmond  brush  forests. 

Cix. — LOPHOSTEITON  SP.  Myrtacea.  This  fine  tree,  and  a  variety  called  forest  mahogany, 
grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is  very  plentiful  near  Gfrafton  ;  its  timber  is  found  to  be 
very  durable  in  wet  situations,  and  is  therefore  useful  for  posts  or  sleepers  ;  it  is 
easily  worked,  but  possesses  the  property  in  an  unusual  degree  of  blunting  the 
edges  of  tools,  and  is,  therefore,  no  great  favourite  with  sawyers.  UECANGA. 
Swamp  Mahogany.  Open  forest  country  in  the  Clarence  District. 

CX. — CALLISTEMOX  SP.  Myrtacece.  A  small-sized  tree ;  timber  very  tough  and  strong ; 
used  for  boats'  knees  and  braces,  axe  and  chisel  handles.  Shavings  of  this  wood 
will  bind  like  a  ribbon.  Water  Gum.  Banks  of  fresh  water  creeks,  Clarence 
District. 

CXI. — CALLISTEMON  SP.  Myrtacece.  Similar  in  every  respect  to  the  last.  Water  Gum. 
Banks  of  watercourses,  Clarence  District. 

CXII.— ACMENA  PENDULA  (MoORE)  Myrtacecd.  A  small  spreading  shrub  or  tree.  Timber 
very  hard  and  tough ;  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  two  preceding  kinds. 
Large-leaved  Water  Gum.  Banks  of  the  Clarence  and  Richmond  Rivers. 

CXIH. — LOPIIOSTEMON  AUSTRALIS.  Myrtacece.  Same  as  No.  6.  Brush  Box,  Clarence. 
Clarence  and  Richmond,  in  brush  and  open  forest  country. 

CXIY. — Genus  ?  A  good-sized  tree.  Timber  of  a  dark  colour,  and  splits  very  readily  ;  used 
occasionally  for  vai'ious  purposes.  Brush  Iron-bark.  Brushes,  Clarence  and 
Richmond. 

CXV.— CEDEELA  AUSTEALIS.  Cedrelacece.  The  timber  of  this  best  known,  and  perhaps  the 
most  valuable,  tree  the  Colony  possesses ;  is  used  very  largely  fr-r  all  kinds  of  pur- 
poses ;  it  is  easily  worked,  and  in  dry  situations  very  durable.  A  good  specimen 
of  this  wood  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  mahogany,  to  which  it  is  very  similar 
in  appearance.  The  tree  grows  to  an  enormous  size  on  the  table-land  of  the  Rich- 
mond, from  which  and  the  adjoining  district  of  the  Tweed  the  principal  supply  is 
now  obtained.  A  tree  of  this,  lately  cut  down  near  Lismore,  measured  10  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  was  calculated  to  yield  30,000  feet  of  saleable  timber. 
WOOLIA.  Red  Cedar.  In  thick  brush  forests  within  the  coast  range. 

cxvi. — TROCIIOCARPA  LAUEINA.  R.  BROWN.  Epacridacece.  A  small-sized,  ornamental 
'  tree.  Plentiful  at  the  edges  of  all  thick  brush  forests  within  the  coast 
range. 

CXVII. — ACKAMA  MUELLERII.  BENTHAM.  Saxifragacea.  A  tree  of  moderate  size.  Found 
generally  in  thick  brush  forests  near  the  coast. 
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CXTIII. — ECIIINOCABPUS  AU^TEALIS.    BENTHAM.     Tiiiaccce.     A  tree  of  the  largest  size, 

frequently  attaining  a  height  of  200  feet,  with  a  clear  trunk  of  50  feet.     Specimen 

of  timber,  part  of  a  branch.     Plentiful  in  brush  forests  north  of  Sydney. 
CXIX. — Genus  ?     Proteacece.     A.  small-sized  tree,  found  sparingly   in  thick  brush  forests. 

Manning  and  Hastings  Rivers. 
cxx. — EUGENIA   sr.  ?     Myrtacece.     A  tree  of  moderate  size.     Plentiful  in  the  northern 

brush  forests. 
cxxi. — Genus  ?     Laurinacece.    A  small-sized  tree  ;  the  whole  plant,  when  fresh,  smells  like 

sassafras.     In  thick  brush  forests  on  the  Manning  and  Hastings  Rivrr-. 
CXXII. — Genus  ?     Monimiacecc.     A  tree  of  small  size,  called  Brush  Box  by  the  colonists. 

Very  plentiful  in  brush  forests  on  the  Manning  and  Hastings  Rivers, 
cxxiii. — STEBCULIA  FCETIDA  ?     BENIIIAM.     Slerculiacea.     A  tree  attaining  a  large  size, 

frequently  with  a  clear  straight  trunk  of  70  feet,  called  Stave-wood  by  the  colonists. 

Generally  in  brush  forests  on  the  northern  rivers. 
cxxiv. — TETEANTHEEA  SP.  ?    Laurinacece.    A  large-sized  tree.    Plentiful  at  Camden  Haven 

and  Hastings  River. 
cxxv. — GEISSOIS  BENTHAMII.     F.  MULLEE.     Saxifragacece.     A  tree  attaining  a  large  size. 

Specimen  of  wood  cut  30  feet  from  the  base. 
CXXVI. — ACKAMA  SP  ?     Saxifragacece.     A  moderate-sized  tree.     Found  very  generally  on 

the  Manning  and  Hastings  Rivers  brush  forests. 
CXXVli. — SCHIZOMERIA  OVATA.     Saxifragacece.     A  tree  of  large  size.     Found  in  all  thick 

brush  forests  within  the  coast  range. 
cxxvm. — OEITES  EXCELSA.     Proteacece.     A  tree  of  small  size.     Found  in  the  thick  brush 

fprests  on  all  the  northern  rivers. 
cxxix. — PENNANTIA  CUNNINGHAMII.    MIEES.    Olacinece.    A  moderate-sized  tree.   General 

in  brush  forests  near  the  coast. 
CXXX. — GENUS  ?    Laurinacece.    A  small-sized  tree.    Brush  forests  on  Hastings  and  Manning 

Rivers. 
CXXXI. — TETE  ANTHER  A  SP.  ?     Laurinacece.     A  moderate-sized  tree.     Plentiful  in  the  thick 

brush  forests  on  the  Hastings  River. 

CXXXII. — GENUS  ?     A  small  tree.     Plentiful  on  the  Hastings  River  and  at  Camden  Haven, 
cxxxin. — TETRANTIIEEA  SP.  ?      Lav. r inace •&.      A  moderate-sized  tree.     General  in  thick 

brush  forests  on  the  Manning  and  Hastings  Rivers. 
cxxxiv. — HELICIA  GLABBIFLOEA.     Proteacece.      A  small  tree.     Found  in  the  mountain 

brushes  on  the  Hastings  River. 
CXXXV. — ANOPTEETS  MACLEAYANUS.      Saxifragacece.      A  small-sized  tree.      Plentiful  at 

Port  Macquarie  and  other  places  near  the  coast. 
CXXXTI. — CAEGILLIA  PENTAMEBA?    Ebenacece.    A  moderate-sized  tree,  called  Black  Myrtle, 

on  the  Hastings  River.     This  name  is  also  applied  to  another  species  of  Cargilliu 

by  the  settlers  on  the  Clarence  River.     Plentiful  in  the  mountain  brushes  on  the 

Hastings  River, 
cxxxvu. — STENOCARPUS  SALIGNA.     R.  BROWN.     Proteacece.     Port  Macquarie  Silfy  Oak. 

Found  in  all  thick  brush  forests  on  tbe  coast  range. 
CXXXVIII. — GENUS  ?     Laurinacece.     A  tree  of  moderate  size.    Found  in  abundance  near  Port 

Macquarie  and  in  many  of  the  thick  brush  forests  on  the  Hastings  and  Macleay  Rivers, 
cxxxix. — SYNCAEPIA  LEPTOPITITA.     Myrtacece.     A  tree  of  moderate  size.     Very  plentiful 

in  the  thick  brush  forests  on  the  Hastings  River.     . 
CXL. — OCTOCLINUS  MACLEAYANUS.     Conlferce.     A  sniall-si/ed  tree.    Port  Macqitar'u  Pine. 

At  present  only  found  near  Port  Macquarie. 
CXLI. — TARBIETTIA  ABGYBODENDBON.      BENTHAJI.       Strrcnliacea.      A.    large-sized    tree. 

Very  plentiful  in  thick  brushes  on  the  Clarence  and  Richmond  Rivers.     Iron-wood. 
CXLII. — GENUS  ?     Myrtacece.     A  tree  of  large  size,  plentiful  in  thick  brush  forests,  from 

the  Richmond  to  the  Tweed  River. 
CXLIII. — CASTANOSPEENUM  AUSTRALE.    A.  CUN.    Leguminoscc.    A  tree  of  very  large  size. 

Found  in  abundance  in  the  brushes,  from  the  Macleay  River  south  to  Cape  York 

to  the  north.     Moreton  Bay  Chestnut,  or  Bean-tree. 
CXLV. — HELICIA  TEENIFOLIA.      F.M.      Proteacece.     A  small-sized    tree,    Richmond   and 

Tweed  Rirer  brushes.     Nut-tree. 
CXLIY. — DYSOXYLON  RUFUM.      BENTHAM.      Meliaccoe.     A  large-sized  tree,  found  in  the 

thick  brushes  on  all  the  rivers  on  the  east  coast  of  Australia. 
CXLYI. — STENOCAEPUS  CUNNINGHAMII.     R.  BBOWN.     Proteacece.    A  very  handsome  tree, 

of  moderate  size,  very  plentiful  in  the  brushes  on  the  Richmond  and  Tweed  Rivers. 
CXLYII. — ELJEOCABPUS   GBANDIS.     F.  M.      TiUacece.     A  tree  attaining  a  very  large  size, 

found  in  the  thick  brushes  on  all  the  rivers  on  the  east  coast  of  New  South  Wales. 
CXLYIII. — AKANIA  HILLII.     HOOK.     Saplndaceco.     A  handsome  tree,  of  small  size,  found 

in  the  thick  brushes  on  all  the  rivers  of  the  east  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  from 

the  Manning  to  the  Tweed  Rivers, 
cxnx. — HBLICIA  PECEALTA.    F.  M.    Proteacece.    A  tree  of  moderate  size,  found  in  the 

thick  brushes  on  the  Clarence  and  Richmond  Rivers. 
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€L. — CEDEELA  AUSTEALIS.     F.  M.     Meliacece.     This  wood  is  yet  obtained  in  considerable 

quantities,  but  this  will  soon  become  a  scarce  article,  as  it  is  not  to  be  procured 

of  any  size  from  any  other  localities  than  those  indicated  ;   open  forest  brushes  on 

the  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  on  the  Richmond,  Bellinger,  and  Tweed  Rivers. 

Red  Cedar. 
•CM. — GEEYILLEA  KOBUSTA.     Proteaeece.     This  tree  attains  to  a  considerable  size  ;  found  in 

the  thick  brushes  on  the  east  coast  of  Australia,  from  the  Clarence  River  to  Cape 

York.     Silky  Oak. 

CLII. — LAUEUS  CAMPHOEA.     W.     Laurinaceee.     Grown  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney. 
•CLIII. — FEENELLA  VEEETJCOSA.      Coniferce.     This  tree  attains  a  considerable  size.      The 

wood  is  valued  by  the  cabinet-makers  for  veneering  purposes.      Plentiful  on  the 

Richmond  and  Clarence  Rivers.     Cypress  Pine. 
CUV. — RHUS  EHODANTHEMA.     F.  M.     AnacardldcecE.     A  tree  attaining  a  considerable  size. 

The  timber  is  sometimes  used  for  cabinet-work.      Richmond  River  brush  forests. 

Light-yelloiv  Wood. 
€LV. — SEE  182,  'SOUTHEEN  WOODS. 
€LVI. — FAGUS  CAEEONII.     MOOEE.     CorylacecB.     A  magnificent  tree,  found  on  the  Northern 

Coast  Range,  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  to  4,000  feet. 
CLTII. — ENDIANDEA  SPECIES  ?     Laurinece.    A  moderate-sized  tree  from  80  to  100  feet  high, 

with  a  straight  bole  of  30  to  40  feet ;  timber  little  used  at  present.     Brush  forests 

on  the  Richmond  and  Tweed  Rivers  ;  plentiful. 
CLTIII. — GEEYILLEA  EOBUSTA.     CUNN.     Proteaeece.     This  tree  grows  to  a  fair  size,  and  is 

very   general   in   the   Northern   districts  ;     timber   used   extensively  for  staves. 

WAEEA-GAEEIA.     Silky   Oak.     Brush  forests   of    the  Clarence,  Richmond,  and 

Tweed  Rivers. 
CLIX. — RHODAMNIA  TEIXERYIA.     BLUJIE.     Myrtacew.    A  moderate-sized  tree,  attaining  a 

height  of  80  to  100  feet,  12  to  18  inches  in  diameter ;    wood  hard  and  compact ; 

not  much  used  at  present.     Red  Scrub  Tea-tree  or  Three-veined  Myrtle.     Thin 

brush  forests  generally  on  the  Clarence  and  Richmond  Rivers. 
CLX. — LITSJEA  DEALBATA.  NEBS.     Laurinece.     A  fair-sized  tree,  plentiful  in  places  ;    wood 

but  little  used  at  present.     Brush  forests  on  the  Clarence,  Richmond,  and  Tweed 

Rivers. 
CLXI.  — OEITES  EXCELSA.     B.  BEOWN.     Proteacea.     A  tree  of  small  size;    wood  used  as 

Silky  Oak  foi  staves.     Thick  brush  forests  on  all  the  northern  rivers. 
CLXII. — DENHAMIA    PITTOSPOEOIDES.      MTTELL.      Celastrmece.     A  tree  of  moderate  size  ; 

wood  not  used  at  present.     Clarence  and  Richmond  brush  forests. 
CLXIII. — EL;EOCAHPUS  OYATIFOLIUS.     MUELL.  T'diacece.      A  small-sized  tree  ;    wood  hard, 

white,  and  close-grained.    Pigeon-berry.    Brush  forests  on  the  Clarence,  Richmond, 

and  Tweed  Rivers. 
CLXIV. — EUGENIA  SPECIES?     Myrtacece.    A  good-sized  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  80  to  150 

feet,  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter ;  wood  hard,  easily  worked,  and  generally  said  to  be 

of  excellent  quality.   It  is  much  liked  by  those  who  have  used  it.    MAEEA.    Marra. 

Brush  forests  on  the  Richmond  and  Tweed  Rivers. 
CLXV. — CEYPTOCAEYA  OBOYATA.     R.  BEOWN.     Laurinece.     A  large  tree,  100  to  150  feet 

high,  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  straight  bole  of  30  to  40  feet ;    wood  white, 

easily  worked,  much  liked  for  many  purposes.    MYNDEE.    Black  Sycamore.    Brush 

forests  of  the  northern  rivers  generally. 
CLXYI. — CEYPTOCAEYA  GLAUCESCENS.     R.  BEOVVN.     Laurinece.   A  tall  straight  tree,  100  to 

150  feet  high,  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  straight  bole  of  from  30  to  40  feet ; 

wood  soft,  easily  worked,  plentiful  in  many  places.     UEEI  BUEEIGUNDIE.      White 

Sycamore,  or  White  Wood.     Brush  forests  generally  on  the  rivers  in  the  north 

districts. 
CLXVII.—GMELINA  LEICHHAEDTII.    MUELL.     Verbenacecc.     A  fine  tree,  from  80  to  150  feet 

high,  3  to  5  feet  in  diameter ;  wood  of  good  quality,  much  liked  for  flooring  and 

decks  of  vessels.     Seech.     Brush  forests  generally  on  the  coast. 
CLXVIII.— FLINDEESIA  SPECIES.     Cedrelece.     A  large  tree,  remarkable  for  its  tall  straight 

trunk,  attaining  a  height  of  180  to  200  feet,  2  to  4  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  clear 

bole  of  60  feet ;  wood  yellowish  when  fresh.     Long  Bob.     Brush  forests  on  the 

Clarence,  Richmond,  and  Tweed  Rivers. 
CLXIX.— DAPHNANDEA  MICEANTHA.     BENTH.     Monimiacece.     A  handsome  tree,  attaining  a 

height  of  100  to  130  feet,  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  clear  straight  bole  ;  wood 

yellow  when  fresh ;    but  little  used  at  present.     TDUN-DAMBIE.      Satin  Wood. 

Clarence,  Richmond,  and  Tweed  Rivers. 
CLXX. — ZANTHOXYLUM  BEACHYACANTHUM.     MUELL.    Rutacece.    A  small  tree,  the  trunk 

covered  with  round  straight  prickles  ;    wood  of  a  bright  yellow  colour  when  fresh, 

and  has  been  used  for  dyeing  purposes.    Thorny  Yellow-ivood.    Brush  forests  on  the 

Richmond  and  Tweed  Rivers. 
CLXXI. — GENUS.     Meliacece.  A  small-sized  deciduous  tree  ;  wood  of  little  value,  said  to  dye 

brown.  Mock  Cedar.  Brush  forests  on  the  Clarence,  Richmond,  and  Tweed  Rivers. 
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•CLXXII. — ALPHITONIA  EXCELSA.     REISSEK.     Rhamnacece.      A  lair-sized  tree,  attaining  a 

height  of  80  to  100  feet,  and  2  feet  in  diameter  ;  wood  useful  for  various  purposes. 

NONO-GWYINANDIE.      While  ash.      Clarence  and  Richmond   brush   forests,   and 

throughout  the  coast  districts  of  the  Colony. 
CLXXIII. — MALLOTUS    PIIILIPPINENSIS.     MUELL.    Euphorbiaceoe.    A  moderate-sized  tree ; 

the  timber  not  used.     Clarence,  Richmond,  and  Tweed  Rivers. 
CLXXIV. — BOSSITOA  SAPiNDiFORMis.     MUELL.    RutacecB.    A  small-sized  tree,  very  plentiful 

on  the  Upper  Richmond  River  ;  wood  beautifully  marked  ;  works  easily,  and  useful 

in  various  ways  for  cabinet-work.      Union  Nut.     Brush  forests  on  the  Richmond 

and  Tweed  River. 
CLXXV. —  CAPPABIS  NOBILIS.     MUELL.     Cappai'idece.    A  dwarf-growing  tree,  with  a  rather 

short  trunk  ;  wood  hard,  very  yellow  when  fresh.     Mock  Orange.     Brush  forests 

on  the  Richmond  and  Tweed  Rivers. 
CLXXYI — SCOLOPIA.  BROWNII.     MUELL.     Bixinecc.     A  large  tree,  much  fluted  at  the  base  ; 

from  100  to  150  feet  high,  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  straight  bole  of  30  to  40 

feet ;    wood  hard,  close-grained,  and    of   good    quality.      Brush  forests    on    the 

Richmond  and  Tweed  Rivers. 
CLXXVII. — EUGENIA  SPECIES  ?     Myrtacea.     A  tall,  straight  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  150 

feet,  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  clear  bole  of  30  to  50  feet ;  wood  hard, 

compact,  of  good  quality,  of  a  red  colour  when  fresh.     Scrub  Tea-tree.     Thick 

brush  forests  on  the  Richmond  and  Tweed  Rivers. 
CLXXVIII. — EUGENIA  SPECIES  ?     Myrtacece.     A.  large  tree,  with  a  spreading  top,  attaining 

a  height  of  100  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  2  to  4  feet ;  wood  hard,  easily  worked,  and 

of  excellent  quality.     Dark  Scrub  Tea-tree.     Brush  forests  on  the  Richmond  and 

Tweed  Rivers. 
CLXXIX. — MYRTUS  AC.MENOIDES.    MUELL.    Myrtacea.    A  small-sized  tree,  with  a  smooth  red 

bark  ;  wood  very  hard  and  tough,  of  good  quality,  and  valuable  far  various  purposes. 

Hickory  or  Lignum  Vitce.  Clarence,  Richmond,  and  Tweed  Rivers,  in  the  brush  forests. 
CLXXX. — HODKINSONIA  OYATiFLORA.     MUELL.     Rubiacece.     A  moderate-sized   tree,  60  to 

80  feet  high  ;  always  more  or  less  twisted  in  the  bole.    Wood  of  a  beautiful  yellow 

colour,  when  fresh  •  but  little  used  at  present.     Golden  Ash.     LARRIBIE.     Brush 

forests  on  the  Clarence,  Richmond,  and  Tweed  Rivers. 
CLXXXI. — RATON i A  SPECIES  ?     Sapindacece.     A  moderate-sized  tree  ;   wood  but  little  used 

at  present.     Thick  brush  forests  on  the  Clarence,  Richmond,  and  Tweed  Rivers. 
CLXXXII. — FLINDERSIA  OXLEYANA.   MUELL.    Cedrelece.     A  very  tall  tree,  of  small  diameter 

and  straight  bole;    wood  little  used  at  present.      White  Teak ;     Yellow- wood. 

WYAGERIE.     Plentiful  in  tho  brush  forests  on  the  Richmond  and  Tweed  Rivers. 
CLXXXIII. — CARGILLIA  PENTAMERA.     MUELL.     Ebenacece.     A  good-sized  tree,  attaining  a 

height  of  80  to  100  feet,  with  a  clear  bole  of  40  to  50  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  2  to 

3  feet ;  the  wood  is  said  to  be  very  tough,  but  little  used  at  present.    Black  Myrtle. 

Brush  forests  on  the  Clarence,  Richmond,  and  Tweed  Rivers. 
CLXXXIV. — APHNANTHE  PHILIPPINENSIS.     PLAN.     Urticece.    A  moderate-sized  tree,  from 

50  to  80  feet  high,  and  a  clear  bole  of  12  to  20  feet.     Wood  very  tough  ;  but  little 

used  at  present.     Elm.     MONDUAR  GOURABIE.     Brush  forests  on  the  Clarence  and 

Richmond  Rivers. 
CLXXXV. — ACHRAS  MYRSINOIDES.     CUNN.     Sapotacce.     A  tall  tree,  of  small  size.     Wood 

hard,  and  works  well ;  used  for  dray-poles  and  shafts.     Nut  Apple.    Brush  forests 

on  the  Richmond  and  Tweed  Rivers. 
CLXXXVI. — HELICIA  TERNIFOLIA.     MUELL.     Proteaceoz.    A  small  tree,  30  to  50  feet  high. 

Wood  firm,  of  a  beautiful  grain  ;  used  in  cabinet-work.    Nut  Tres.    Brush  forests 

on  the  Richmond,  and  Tweed  Rivers  ;  plentiful. 
CLXXXVII. — HARPULLIA  PENDULA.     PLANCH.     Sapindaceoz.    A  handsome  tree,  of  moderate 

size  ;  timber  very  strong  ;  highly  coloured  in  black  and  yellow  ;  an  excellent  wood 

for  cabinet-work.      Tulip-wood.      MOULUBIE.       Brush  forests  on  the  Clarence, 

Richmond,  and  Tweed  Rivers. 
CLXXXYIII. — FLINDERSIA  BENNETTIAXA.     MUELL.     Cedrelece.     A  fair-sized  tree,  attaining 

a  height  of  80  to  100  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  2  to  3  feet,  and  a  clear  bole  of  40 

feet.     Wood  not  much  used  at  present.     Crow   Ash.     BOGUM  BOGUM.     Brush 

forests  on  the  Richmond  and  Tweed  Rivers. 
CT.I.XXIX. — EIXESDENDRON    AUSTRALE.     YNTE.     Celastrhieo?.     A  tree  of   moderate   size. 

Wood  firm,  close-grained  and  works  well,  and  of  good  quality.     Brush  forests 

generally  a^ng  the  coast  district  of  New  South  Wales. 
CXC. — Genus  ?     Rittacece.     A  good-sized  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  100  to  150  feet,  and  a 

clear  bole  of  30  to  40  feet ;  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter.     Wood  hard,  of  good  quality, 

and  much  liked  by  those  who  have  used  it ;  heart  dark-brown,  resembling  walnut. 

Mountain  Sycamore.     Brush  forests,  Richmond  and  Tweed  Rivers, 
cxci. — TARRIETIA  ARGYRODENDRON.     BENTII.     Slercidiacece.    A  large-sized  tree,  150  feet 

high,  2  to  4  feet  in  diameter,  wood  hard,  but  little  used  at  present.     BooiONG. 

Booiong.    Brush  forests  on  the  Clarence,  Richmond  and  Tweed  Rivers. 
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cxcu. — TARRIETIA  CARRONII.  MOORE.  Slercvliacea.  A  large  tree,  100  to  150  feet  high, 
2  to  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  clear  straight  bole  of  40  feet ;  wood  hard,  of  a  light 
colour,  very  tough.  CORRUMBIL.  Iron-wood.  Brush  forests  on  the  Clarence, 
Richmond,  and  Tweed  Rivers. 

cxciii. — DORYPIIORA  SASSAFRAS.  EifDL.  MonimiacecB.  A  tree  attaining  a  considerable 
size  in  some  places  ;  wood  not  of  much  value  for  general  purposes,  but  the  bark 
is  in  some  repute  as  a  simple  tonic.  Sassafras.  Brush  forests,  generally  along 
the  coast  districts  of  New  South  Wales. 

CXCIT. — EUGENIA  MYRTIFOLIA.  SIMS.  Myrtacece.  A  moderate-sized  tree,  80  feet  high, 
1  to  2  feet  in  diameter  ;  timber  hard  and  said  to  be  durable,  but  not  much  used 
at  present.  URRI-ILBIE.  Cherry.  '-Brush  forests  on  the  Clarence,  Richmond, 
and  Tweed  Rivers. 

cxcv. — TRISTANIA  SUAVEOLENS.  SMITH.  Myrtacece.  A  fair-sized  tree,  80  to  100  feet 
high,  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter,  bole  usually  short ;  wood  found  to  be  very  durable 
in  wet  situations,  and  very  useful  for  posts  or  sleepers.  Mahogany.  Thin  brush 
and  open  forests  on  the  Clarence,  Richmond,  and  Tweed  Rivers. 

CXCYI. — DYSOXYLON  LESSERTIANUM.  BENIH.  Meliacece.  A  moderate-sized  tree,  80  to  100 
feet  high,  1  to  3  feet  in  diameter ;  wood  easily  worked,  and  sometimes  beautifully 
marked.  Brush  forests  on  the  Clarence,  Richmond,  and  Tweed  Rivers. 

cxcvu. — ELCEOCARPUS  SPECIES  ?  Tiliacece.  A  tree  attaining  a  height  of  60  to  100  feet, 
and  a  diameter  of  1  to  2  feet ;  wood  but  little  used  at  present.  Black  Laurel. 
Brush  forests  on  the  Richmond  and  Tweed  Rivers. 

CXCYIII.  — EHRETIA  SPECIES  ?  Boraginece.  A  small-sized  tree,  wood  of  a  dark  colour,  but 
the  full-grown  trees  are  seldom  sound.  Near  the  edge  of  brush  forests,  or  in 
slightly  open  forests  on  the  Richmond  and  Clarence  Rivers. 

CXCix. — G-emis  ?  Anacardiacece.  A  large  tree,  100  to  150  feet  high,  2  to  4  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a  clear  bole  of  50  feet ;  wood  when  fresh  cut  smelling  like  onions,  the  grain 
and  general  appearance  of  the  timber  much  resembling  cedar,  for  which  it  is 
frequently  squared  and  sold.  Bog  Onion.  Richmond  and  Tweed  Rivers,  in  thick 
brush  forests. 

cc. — DYSOXYLON  SPECIES  ?  Meliacece.  A  large  tree,  100  to  150  feet  high,  and  a  diameter 
of  2  to  3  feet,  and  a  bole  of  30  to  40  feet ;  wood  of  good  quality  and  easily  worked. 
Red  Rose-ivood.  Brush  forests,  Clarence,  Richmond,  and  Tweed  Rivers. 

CCI. — EUROSCIII:;US  FALCATUS.  HOOK.  Anacardiacece.  A  large  tree,  attaining  a  height 
of  150  feet,  2  to  4  feet  in  diameter  ;  wood  much  resembling  cedar,  and  useful  for 
many  purposes.  Jemmy  Donnelly.  Brush  forests  on  the  Richmond  and  Tweed 
Riyers — plentiful. 

ecu. — FLINDERSIA  GREAVESII.  MOORE.  Cedrelece.  A  very  large  tree,  150  to  200  feet 
high,  with  a  clear  bole  of  50  to  60  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  5  to  8  feet ;  wood  very 
hard  and  durable,  much  liked  for  building  purposes,  although  the  sawyers  dislike 
cutting  it  when  fresh.  BOLBORO.  Flindosa.  Brush  forests  on  the  Clarence, 
Richmond,  and  Tweed  Rivers. 

CCm.— Genus  ?  A  large  tree,  100  to  150  feet  high,  2  to  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  clear 
bole  of  50  feet ;  wood  of  a  good  quality  for  many  purposes,  but  little  has  yet  been 
sent  to  market ;  plentiful  in  many  places.  She  Beech.  Brush  forests  on  the 
Clarence,  Richmond,  and  Tweed  Rivers. 

CCIY. — EUGENIA  JAMBOLANA.  LAMB.  Myrtacece.  A  fair-sized  tree  of  80  to  100  feet  high, 
1  to  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  clear  bole  of  30  feet ;  wood  of  a  pink  colour  when 
fresh.  Not  used  at  present.  DUROBBI.  Durolli.  Rich  brush  forests  on  the 
Tweed  and  Upper  Richmond  Rivers. 

CCY. — GEISSOIS  BENTHAMII.  MOORE.  Saxifrayacece.  A  tall,  straight-growing  tree,  from 
80  to  130  feet  high,  1  to  2  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  clear  bole  of  30  to  40  feet ; 
wood  not  used  at  present ;  plentiful  in  many  places.  Rich  brush  forests  on  the 
Clarence,  Richmond,  and  Tweed  Rivers. 

CCYI. — DYSOXYLON  FRASERANUM.  BENTH.  Meliacece.  A  large  tree,  of  80  to  100  feet 
high,  and  2  to  4  feet  in  diameter ;  wood  when  fresh  of  a  deep  red  colour,  emitting 
a  scent  similar  to  the  common  rose,  highly  valued  for  cabinet-work  and  inside 
lining  of  houses.  MOCONDIE.  Rose-wood.  Thin  brush  forests  on  the  Clarence, 
Richmond,  and  Tweed  Rivers. 

CCYII. — BALOGHIA  LUCIDA.  ENDL.  Euphorliacece.  A  tree  of  moderate  size  ;  wood  soft, 
close-grained,  and  works  easily  ;  not  much  used.  NUN  NAIA.  Brush  Blood-wood. 
Brush  forests  generally  along  the  coast  districts  of  New  South  Wales. 

CCYiii. — SERSALISIA  SERICEA.  R*.  BROWN.  Sapotacece.  A  tree  of  moderate  size,  80  to  130 
feet  high,  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter;  wood  close-grained,  works  easily,  but  not  much 
used  at  present.  Rich  brush  forests  on  the  Tweed  and  Upper  Richmond  Rivers. 

ccix. — RHODAMNIA  AEGENTEA.  Myrtacece.  A  fine  tree,  80  to  100  feet  high,  2  to  3  feet  in 
diameter,  with  a  straight  bole  of  30  feet ;  timber  very  hard  and  durable,  but 
seldom  used  at  present.  While  Myrtle.  Brush  forests  on  the  Richmond  and 
Tweed  Rivers. 
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ccx. — STENOCARPUS  SINUATUS.  ENDL.  Proteaceoc.  A.  tree  of  moderate  size,  attaining  a 
height  of  80  to  100  feet,  2  feet  in  diameter ;  wood  used  for  staves,  and  much  liked 
for  inside  work  by  c'irpenters.  YIEL  YIEL.  Yiel  Yiel.  Brush  forests,  Clarence, 
Richmond,  and  Tweed  Rivers. 

CCXI. — Genus  ?  Sapindacecc.  A  fine  tree,  100  to  150  feet  high,  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter, 
and  a  clear  bole  of  4(0  feet ;  wood  hard,  of  a  red  colour  when  fresh,  and  brown  in 
the  centre  ;  not  much  used.  Thin  brush  forests  on  the  Richmond  and  Tweed 
Rivers. 

ccxn. — BOSISTOA  SPECIES  ?  RutctcecK,  A  small-sized  tree,  40  to  80  feet  high,  12  to  20 
inches  in  diameter ;  not  very  plentiful ;  wood  not  used  at  present.  Brush  forests 
on  the  Richmond  and  Tweed  Rivers. 

ccxni. — TETRANTERA  FERRUGINEA.  R.  BROWN.  Laurineoc.  A.  moderate-sized  tree,  80 
to  100  feet  high,  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  clear  bole  of  30  feet ;  wood  hard, 
close-grained,  and  appears  to  be  of  good  quality  ;  not  much  used.  UGAULIBIE. 
Brush  forests  on  the  Clarence,  Richmond,  and  Tweed  Rivers. 

CCXIY. — PITHECOLOBIUM  PRUINOSUM.  BENTii.  LeguminoscB.  A  small-sized  tree ;  wood 
hard,  and  occasionally  used  for  carpenters'  tools  ;  not  plentiful.  MALL  WAUNDIE. 
Thin  brush  forests,  Richmond,  Clarence,  and  Tweed  Rivers. 

CCXY. — CALLISTEMON  SALIGNUS.  DEC.  Myrtacece.  A  moderate-sized  tree,  with  a  rather 
short  bole  ;  wood  hard,  and  very  durable  in  the  ground  as  posts  and  sleepers.  White 
Water  Gum.  Low  places  in  thin  forests  on  the  Richmond,  and  generally  along 
the  coast  districts  of  New  South  Wales. 

ccxvi. — MORUS  BRUNONIANA.  ENDL.  Urticecc.  A  small-sized  wood,  white,  tough,  but 
not  used.  Brush  forests  on  the  Clarence  and  Richmond  Rivers. 

CCXVii. — EUGENIA  SPECIES  ?  Myrtacece.  A  large  tree,  100  to  150  feet  high,  2  to  3  feet  in 
diameter,  with  a  clear  bole  of  50  feet ;  trunk  always  of  irregular  form,  with  a 
twisted  appearance  ;  wood  very  hard,  and  easily  worked  ;  very  much  liked  by  those 
who  have  used  it.  COOLMIN.  "Small  Cherry.  Brush  forests,  Richmond  and  Tweed 
Rivers. 

CCXYIII. — TETRANTIIERA  SPECIES  ?  Laurlnece.  A  moderate-sized  tree,  80  to  100  feet  high, 
2  to  3  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  clear  bole  of  30  feet ;  wood  but  little  used  at 
present.  Brush  forests  on  the  Richmond  and  Tweed  Rivers. 

CCXIX. — TRISTANIA  CONPERTA.  R.  BROWN.  Myrtacece.  A  large  tree,  100  to  130  feet 
high,  2  to  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  clear  bole  of  30  to  40  feet ;  wood  hard, 
and  valuable  on  account  of  its  durability,  both  in  ship  and  house  building.  G-ERIA. 
Brush  Box.  Thin  brush  and  open  forests  on  the  Clarence,  Richmond,  and  Tweed 
Rivers,  extending  inland  to  New  England. 

OCXX. — EUGENIA  SPECIES  ?  Myrtacece.  A  moderate-sized  tree,  GO  to  80  feet  high,  12  to 
18  inches  in  diameter,  bole  tall  and  straight ;  wood  very  hard,  but  little  used  at 
present.  Black Marara.  Brush  forestsontheClarence,Richmond,andTvveedRivers. 

CCXXI. — Q-ENUS  ?  LaurinecR.  A  moderate-sized  tree,  80  to  100  feet  high,  1  to  2  feet  in 
diameter,  with  a  clear  bole  of  40  feet ;  wood  not  used  at  present.  Brush  forests 
on  the  Richmond  and  Tweed  Rivers. 

ccxxii. — MELICOPE  AUSTRALASICA.  MUELL.  Rutac'cc.  A  moderate-sized  tree,  of  80  to 
100  feet  high,  1  to  2  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  round  clear  bole  of  30  to  10  feet ; 
wood  not  used  at  present.  Brush  forests  on  the  Clarence,  Richmond,  and  Tweed 
Rivers. 

CCXXIII.— PIIYLLANTIIUS  FERDINANDI.  MUELL.  EupJiorliacecc.  Thin  brush  forests 
generally  along  the  coast  districts  of  New  South  Wales. 

ccxxrv*. — CASUARINA  TORULOSA.  AIT.  Casuarinccc.  A  moderate-sized  tree  ;  timber  exten- 
sively used  for  shingle*,  and  sometimes  for  cabinet-work.  NOO-LOI.  Forest  Oak, 
or  Becf-ivood.  Open  forests  generally. 

CCXXV. — MEMECYLON  SPECIES  ?     Mclastomac'eoe.    A  tree  of  moderate  size,  tall,  straight, 
with  a  round  top,  and  a  clear  bole  of  50  to  60  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  2  or  3  feet 
wood  not  used.     COBUN  BUN.     Red  Apple.    Near  the  banks  of  creeks  in  brush* 
forests,  Richmond  River. 

CCXXVi. — ALSTONIA  CONSTRICTA.  MFELL.  Aporynece.  A  moderate-sized  tree,  from  60  to 
70  feet  high,  12  to  15  inches  in  diameter;  bark  intensely  bitter,  and  wholesome, 
sometimes  used  as  a  tonic  ;  wood  yellow,  close-grained,  and  works  well,  but  little 
used  at  present.  LACAMBIE.  Bitter-bark.  Thin  brush  forests  on  the  Clarence 
and  Richmond  Rivers. 

CCXXTII. — CUDRANIA  JAVJKNENSis.  TRic.  Urticcce.  A  strong-growing  scandent  shrub, 
sometimes  forming  a  trunk  of  4  to  6  feet  in  cleared  ground,  and  6  to  10  inches  in 
diameter  ;  wood  yellow,  and  the  centre  rery  hard  ;  it  is  used  in  dyeing  yellows 
and  browns.  Cockspur  Thorn,  or  Dye-wood.  Thin  brush  forests,  generally  along 
the  coast  districts  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  kinds  of  trees  which  have  no  names,  or  the  genus  only  attached  to  them,  are 
apparently  new  and  undescribed  species.  Of  these  neither  flowers  or  fruit  could  be 
obtained. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Class  600. 
AKBOKICULTTJKE  AND  FOEEST  PEODUCTS. 

TIMBER  AND  TRUNKS  OF  TREES  ENTIRE  OR  IN  TRANSVERSE  OR  TRUNCATED 
SECTION,  WITH  SPECIMENS  OF  BARK,  LEAVES,  FLOWERS,  SEED-VESSELS, 
AND  SEEDS. 

152. — IROX-BARK  Timber.     Exposed  for  three  years  in  salt  water. 
153.— TURPENTINE  Timber.  Do.       nine        do.         do. 

Exhibited  by  SHOOBERT,  JAMES,  Sydney  Exchange,  to  show  the 

quality  these  timbers  possess  of  resisting  the  attacks  of  marine 

insects,  &c. 

154. — BOREE.     2  specimens. 
155.— STRAIGHT  YARRAN.    2  specimens.  \  EEREPAS,  W,  Youngara  Station, 

1       Marsden,  New  South  Wales. 
156. — CURLY  YARRAN.     2  specimens,    j 

157. — 1  piece  of  Timber,  from  Bellinger  Eiver.    HODGSON,  GEORGE,  Thanet 
Lodge,  Eedfern. 

158  to  1GO. — 3  logs  Timber.      PENZER,  J.,  Bundamar,  near  Dubbo,  Lower 
Macquarie.     Very  useful  for  Station  purposes. 

161. — Specimens  of  Timber  from  Mount  Victoria.      Du  EAUR,  E.,  Rialto- 
Terrace,  Sydney. 

162.— Slab  of  CEDAR. 


163.— Flitch  of  CEDAR. 
164. — IRON-BARK. 
165.— TALLOW  WOOD. 


HUDSON  BROS.,  Botany  Road,  Eedfern. 


166.— BLACKBTJT. 
167.— BLUE  GUM. 
168. — SPOTTED  GUM. 

169, 170. — 2  pieces  SCENTED  MYALL  (Acacia  pendula).  Used  for  Pipe  Bowls, 
Stock-whip  Handles,  and  occasionally  for  Incense.  Exhibited 
by  E.  S.  HILL,  Point  Piper. 

Class  603. 

GUMS,  RESIN,  AND  CAOUTCHOUC. 

171.— YARBAN  GUM.    DEREPAS,  R.,  Youngara,  New  South  Wales. 
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Class  604. 

I'KKSSKI)   I-KRNS. 

172. — 1'Large  collection  in  portfolio,  Pressed  Ferns. 
173,  174. — 2  Small  collections  in  portfolio,  Pressed  Ferns. 

MRS.  HAULING  and  II.  II.  Fn-:u>,  Clarence-street,  Syducy,  New  South 
Wales. 

Class  605. 

SEEDS,  NUTS,  ETC.,  FOR  FOOD  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PURPOSES. 

175. — QUONDONQ  NUTS.      DEREPAS,  E.,  Youngara. 

170. — COPRA  (dried  Cocja-nut.)     HENNINGS,  F.  W.,  Loma  Loma,  l-'iji. 

177. — COPRA  (dried  Cocoa-nut.)     EYDER  BROS.,  Mango  Island,  Fiji. 

178. — No.  9.  Seed  of  MACROZAMIA  DENISONII.  (This  seed  is  also  exhibited 
in  the  pod,  cut  up  and  dried  ready  for  roust  ing,  in  a  whole  state, 
and  starch  obtained  from  same.)  The  seed  of  this  enormous 
cycad  contains  a  large  quantity  of  farina,  and  at  one  time  was 
largely  consumed  by  the  Aboriginal  Natives  as  food.  When 
fresh  it  is  acrid,  but  by  cutting  it  through  and  Hteeping  it  in 
water  for  some  days  this  acrid  'principle  is  removed.  It  is 
roasted  before  being  eaten. 

179. — No.  10.  Seed  of  CAST\.\OSIM:UM;M  ArsTHAU-:.  This  seed,  the  produce 
of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  trees  indigenous  to  New  South 
Wales,  is  rich  in  farina,  and  is  used  by  the  aboriginal  natives  as 
an  article  of  food.  It  requires  to  be  well  steeped  in  water  for 
some  time,  and  then  roasted  before  being  eaten. 

180. — No.  11.  GINGER  BOOT.  The  Ginger  plant  grows  remarkably  well  in 
the  open  air  in  many  parts  of  the  Northern  Districts  of  New 
South  Wales. 

181. — No.  12.  ALSTONIA  CONSTRICTA.    This,  the  Bitter  Bark  of  the  colonists, 
is  used  as  Quinine,  to  which  however  it  has  no  affinity.     It  is 
supposed  to  contain  valuable  tonic  properties. 
THE  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  COMMISSIONERS. 

182. — MEDICINAL  BARK,  used  in  the  northern  parts  of  New  South  Wales 
as  a  BpiM-ilir.  against  fever  and  ague.  ARMSTRONG,  \  , 
Bridge-street. 

Class  620. 

CEREALS,   GRASSES,  AND   FORAGE    PLANTS. 

183.— MAI/K,  1  bushel.     LOVEGROVE,  W.,  Terrara,  Shoalhaven  River. 
I    81.  — MV.H-:,     1   bag.     RYDER  BROTHERS,  Mango  Island,  Fiji. 
*  >   -  C      ;  ;.          Grown  at  Bega,  by  PEDEN,  M.  J. 
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186.  —  MAIZE.     DEMESTRE,  E.}  Shoalhaven. 

187.  —  MAIZE.     Small  Eed  Core  in  cob  and  thrashed,  grown  and  exhibited  by 

EGGINS,  JAMES,  Grafton,  Clarence  Eiver. 

188.—  MAIZE,  Golden  Drop.     By  EGGINS,  JAMES,  Grafton,  Clarence  Eiver. 
189.—  MAIZE,  Early  White  and  Golden  Drop.     By  BLAIN,  C.  E.,  Grafton, 

Clarence  Eiver. 
190.—  FLAT  MAIZE. 

191.  —  NINETY-DAY  MAIZE. 

192.  —  LARGE  YELLOW  FLINT  MAIZE. 

193.  —  SMALL  YELLOW  FLINT  MAIZE, 

194.  —  EARLIEST  FRENCH  MAIZE. 

195.  —  SORGHUM.      "\ 

196.  —  IMPHEE.         [•  SIR  WILLIAM  MACARTHUR,  Camden  Park. 

197.  —  BUCKWHEAT.  / 

198.  —  WHITE  GERMAN  MILLET. 

SIR  WILLIAM  MACARTHUR,  Camden 


SiR  WILLIAM  MACARTHUR, 
Camden  Park. 


Park. 


199. — YELLOW  ITALIAN  MILLET. 

200.— CANARY  SEED. 

201. — WHEAT,  50  Ibs.     LEWIS  BROS.,  Tamworth. 

202. — WHEAT,  1  peck.     DALTON  BROS.,  Orange. 

203. — WHEAT,  1  bag.     NELSON  BROS.,  Orange. 

Class  621. 

LEGUMINOUS   PLANTS   AND   ESCULENT  VEGETABLES. 
204. — BEANS,  1  small  bag.     EYDER  BROS.,  Mango  Island,  Fiji. 
205. — CANADIAN  WONDER  BEAN.        ^ 
206. — LARGE  HARICOT  BEAN. 
207. — HARICOT  BEAN. 
208.— EICE  HARICOT  BEAN. 
209. — CANTERBURY  BEAN. 
210.— WHITE  LUPIN. 
211. — LAXTON'S  WILLIAM  THE  ISTPEA. 
212. — LAXTON'S  POPULAR  PEA. 
213. — LAXTON'S  SUPERLATITE  PEA. 
214. — LAXTON'S  OMEGA  PEA. 
215. — YEITCH'S  PERFECTION  PEA. 
216. — QUEEN  OF  DWARF  PEA. 
217.— BLUE  FIELD  PEA. 


SIR  WILLIAM  MACARTHUR,  Camden 
Park. 
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Class  622. 

ROOTS  AND  TUBERS. 

218. — TUEMEEIC.      EYDEE  BROS.,  Mango  Island,  Fiji. 

219. — TUEMEEIC  POWDEE.    ETDEE  BEOS.,  Mango  Island,  Fiji. 

Class  623. 

TOBACCO,  CIGARS,  AND  COFFEE. 

220. — TOBACCO  LEAP.  12  Ibs.,  grown  in  New  South  "Wales.  DIXSON  AND 
SONS,  York-street. 

221. — TOBACCO.  Manufactured  from  leaf  grown  in  New  South  Wales  (two 
samples).  DIXSON  AND  SONS,  York-street,  Sydney. 

222.— TOBACCO  LEAF.  Grown  on  the  Clarence  Eiver— cigar  leaf.  JAESCHKE, 
G-USTAVE. 

223.— CIGAES,  1,000  Hatilvas  and  1,000  La  Paulinas.  Manufactured  by 
W.  Schweigert  &  Co.,  from  leaf  grown  in  New  South  Wales. 
Exhibited  by  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  COMMISSIONEES. 

224. — CIGAES,  from  leaf  growu  in  the  Clarence  Eiver  District.  Manufac- 
tured by  MUIEHEAD,  E.,  Grafton,  Clarence  Eiver. 

225. — CIGAES,  from  leaf  grown  in  the  Clarence  Eiver  District.  Manufactured 
by  JAESCHKE,  G-USTAVE,  Graffcon,  Clarence  Eiver. 

226. — COFFEE,  1  show  glass.  Grown  and  prepared  by  HOFF,  M.  CAMILLE, 
Nakuta-kina,  New  Caledonia. 


Class  643. 

MARINE  ANIMALS,  CRUSTACEANS,  BECHE-DE-MER. 

227. — BECHE-DE-MEE.    HENNINGS,  F.  AND  W.,  Loma  Loma,  Fiji. 


Class  651. 
ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  PEODUCTS. 

THE  DAIRY— PRESERVED  MILK,  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  ETC. 
228. — PBESEEVED  MILK,  in  a  condensed  form,  prepared  by  a  new  process. 
The  inventor — SECCOMBE,  E.,  Milton,  Ulladulla,  New  South 
Wales. 
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Class  652. 

HIDES,  FURS,  LEATHER,  TALLOW,  OIL,  HORN,  GLUE,  ETC. 

229.— LEATHEE, — 2  sides  heavy  sole  leather. 
2  sides  medium. 
2  sides  light. 
1  hide  heavy  kip. 
1  hide  light  kip. 

1  pair  yearling  runners. 

2  sides  horse  tweed. 
2  dozen  waxed  calf. 
|  dozen  waxed  splits. 

1  dozen  waxed  wallaby  skins. 

1  dozen  waxed  kangaroo  skins. 

2  dozen  enamelled  kangaroo  skins. 
\  dozen  russet  kangaroo  skins. 

WEIGHT,  DAYEKPOET,  &  Co.,  5,  Barrack -street,  Sydney. 

230. — LEATHEE, — 5  sides  of  sole.     J.  FOESTTH  and  SONS,  Parrainatta-street.. 
Sydney. 

231. — LEATHEE.      1  japanned  grain  split  hide,  for  dashes. 
1  japanned  grain  horse  hide,  for  collars. 
1  japanned  flesh  split  hide,  for  dashes. 
1  stout  enamelled  hide,  straight  grain,  for  coach. 
1  light  enamelled  hide,  cross  grain,  for  buggy. 
1  light  enamelled  hide,  cross  grain,  for  cushion. 
1  dozen  enamelled  kangaroo  skins,  medium  and  small,  for 

boots. 
1  dozen  japanned  kangaroo  skins,  medium  and  small,  for 

boots. 
\  dozen  levant  kangaroo  skins,  bright  grain,  for  boots. 

ALDEESON  AND  SONS,  Elizabeth-street,  Sydney. 

All  the  above  patent  and  enamelled  leather  are  manufactured  entirely 
from  hides  and  skins  the  produce  of  New  South  "Wales.     The  exhibitors       ' 
were  the  first  to  introduce  the  manufacture  into  the  Colony,  some  thirty  years 
since. 

232.— TALLOW,  Eeef.     BELL,  H.,  Sydney. 

233.— TALLOW,  Mutton.     BELL,  H.,  Sydney. 

234.— TALLOW,  Beef.    HEWITT,  T.  G.,  Grafton,  Clarence  Eiver. 

235.— TALLOW,  Mutton.     HEWITT,  T.  G-.,  Grafton,  Clarence  Eiver, 

236.— NEAT'S  TOOT  OIL.     BELL,  H.,  Sydney. 
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237. — NEAT'S  FOOT  OIL.     BERRY,  J.  S.,  Botany,  Sydney. 
238.— NEAT'S  FOOT  OIL.     HEWITT,  T.  G.,  Grafton. 

239.— GLUE.    Manufactured  by  BERRY,  J.  S.,  Botany.     Exhibited  by  NEW 
SOUTH  WALES  COMMISSIONERS. 


Class  654. 

210. — BEESWAX,  Prepared.     LAYTON,  FRED.,  Grafton,  Clarence  Eiver. 

Class  656. 

PRESERVED  MEATS,  VEGETABLES,  AND  FRUITS  DRIED  OR  IN  CANS  OR  JARS. 

241. — PRESERVED  MEATS. 

12  2-ft  tins  boiled  beef. 

6  6-lb  tins  boiled  beef. 

6  6-lb  tins  boiled  mutton. 
12  4-Ib  tins  boiled  beef 
12  4-lb  tins  boiled  ox-tongues. 

THE  SYDNEY  MEAT -PRESERVING  COMPANY,  Margaret-street,  Sydney. 

242. — PRESERVED    PINE-APPLES,   5  tins.      Grown  and  prepared  by   HOFF, 
MONSIEUR  CAMILLE,  Nakutakina,  New  Caledonia. 

THE  OEANGE  AND  ITS  VAEIETIES. 

NEW  South  "Wales  produces  few  indigenous  fruits,  and  those  of  a  class  so 
poor  that  they  are  scarcely  worth  naming ;  neither  has  any  successful 
attempt  been  made  to  improve  such  of  its  natural  productions  either  by 
budding,  grafting,  or  otherwise. 

In  our  exotic  and  acclimatized  varieties  we  have  the  orange,  citron,  lime, 
lemon,  and  shaddock ;  pear,  apple,  quince,  peach,  nectarine,  and  apricot ; 
loquat,  pomegranate,  medlar,  guava,  and  Chinese  date  plum  j  strawberry, 
mulberry,  grape,  cherirnoria,  passion-fruit,  banana,  and  fig,  besides  the  different 
varieties  of  water-melon,  rock-melon,  cucumber,  and  other  cucurbitaceous 
plants,  all  of  whiqh  grow  side  by  side  in  the  county  of  Cumberland  and  most 
other  parts  of  the  Colony,  and  in  good  seasons  produce  fruit  in  great  pro- 
fusion and  of  excellent  quality,  and  which  may  be  obtained  at  moderate 
prices.  While  the  more  elevated  table-lands  of  Goulburn,  Bathurst,  Braid- 
wood,  &c.,  with  their  colder  climate,  produce,  in  addition  to  those  already 
named,  cherries,  plums,  gooseberries,  and  currants,  with  which,  through 
the  means  of  expeditious  transit,  the  growers  are  enabled  to  supply  the 
metropolitan  market. 
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Much  attention  has  been  bestowed  both  on  the  orange  and  on  the  grape. 
The  former  is  exported  to  the  neighbouring  Colonies  in  large  and  remu- 
nerative quantities,  and  the  latter,  from  which  wine  to  an  enormous  extent 
and  value  is  made,  bids  fair  to  become  also  an  article  of  great  exportation. 

The  first  introduction  of  the  orange  is  very  properly  attributed  to  Captain 
Hunter,  who  brought  it,  in  1788,  from  Bio,  together  with  a  variety  of  other 
plants  and  seeds,  many  of  which  grew,  and  speedily  became  acclimatized; 
and  as  early  as  1790,  Governor  Phillip  reported  that  "the  orange-trees 
flourish,  and  the  fig-trees  and  vine  are  improving  still  more  rapidly."  The 
success  also  of  some  of  these  plants  at  Norfolk  Island,  in  the  same  year,  is 
also  recorded  by  Lieutenant  King,  who  had  been  appointed  Superintendent 
and  Commandant  of  that  island,  wherein,  he  observes,  "  Vines,  orange  and 
lemon  trees  are  in  a  very  thriving  state." 

We  may  therefore  from  that  time  consider  the  orange,  the  fig,  and  the 
vine  to  be  permanent  in  the  Colony,  although,  of  course,  since  then,  and  long 
subsequent,  we  have  added  the  choicer  and  more  valuable  varieties  to  our 
stock. 

Continued  success  having  attended  the  cultivation  of  the  orange,  it  gradu- 
ally became  an  article  of  very  considerable  importance,  and  should  now  be 
ranked  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  numerous  productions  of  the  Country. 

Orange  plantations,  already  numerous,  are  still  increasing  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland  to  a  considerable  extent,  more  especially  in  those  parts  which 
have  by  experience  been  proved  adapted  to  the  cultivation,  and  where  the 
physical  features  of  the  country  present  a  site  for  an  orangery,  with  an  aspect 
from  north  to  east,  and  well  sheltered. 

Seedlings  from  the  pips  of  the  sweet  orange,  the  lemon,  and  Seville  orange 
are  raised  for  stocks,  sorted  into  sizes,  and  rowed  out,  and  in  the  following 
year  budded  or  grafted  with  scions  from  a  parent  tree  which  has  already 
produced  fruit  of  a  well-known  character  and  quality.  Seedlings,  however, 
from  the  sweet  orange  have  occasionally  produced  an  anomaly  of  fruit  other 
than  that  desired  ;  therefore,  to  prevent  this  it  is  necessary  to  be  exceedingly 
careful  in  the  selection  of  good  fruit  and  perfect  pips  for  sowing.  Inde- 
pendent of  this,  however,  the  worked  trees  have  an  advantage  over  those  seed- 
lings, as  they  come  into  bearing  earlier,  with  a  certainty  of  fruit  similar  to 
the  parent  stock. 

The  exportation  of  young  plants  has  also  become  a  considerable  feature  in 
the  profits  of  the  nurseryman,  as  thousands  of  these  are  annually  sent  to 
the  neighbouring  Colonies. 

Many  proprietors  of  good  orangeries  have  made  ample  fortunes,  and 
those  with  the  nucleus  of  a  similar  property  may,  in  a  few  years,  by  care, 
attention  and  perseverance,  become  independent  in  their  turn. 
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243. — SPECIMENS  of  a  few  of  the  kinds  of  Lemons  and  Oranges  grown  for 
sale  in  New  South  Wales : — 

Navel  Oranges 2  glass  jars  in  brine  " 

„  1  „  syrup 

Common  Orange 2  „  brine 

»  1  „  syrup 

Siletta  Orange    2  „  brine 

»  1  ,<  syrup 

Seville  Orange.. 2  „  brine 

»  1  »  ^  syrup 

Mandarin 2  ,,  brine 

»  1  »  syrup  I        Brothers, 

Poor  Man's 2  „  brine  f  George-street, 

»  1  »  syrup 

Maltese  Blood 1  „  brine 

»  1  „  syrup 

Lisbon  Lemon 2  „  brine 

»  1  »  syrup 

Bergamot  Lemon 2  „  brine 

»  1  »  syrup 

Citrons 1  „  brine 

„  1  „  syrup ^ 

Exhibited  by  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  COMMISSIONEES. 

244. —  Citrus  limetta  var Bergarnotte  Lemon. 

Citrus  limonum  var.     . . .  Lisbon  Lemon. 

Citrus  aurantiuin  var.  ...  Navel  Orange. 

„  „          „    ...  Parramatta  Orange. 

„  „          „    . . .  Queen's  Orange. 

„  „          „    ...  Graham's  Seedling  Orange. 

„  „          „    ...  Bio  Orange. 

„  „          „    ...  St.  Michael's  Orange. 

„  „          „    ...  Pye's  Seedling  Orange. 

Citrus  vulgaris  var Seville  Orange. 

„      aurantium  var.   . . .  Siletta  Orange. 

„      nobilis  var.         . . .  Thorny  Mandarin. 

„      species    Cumquat  Orange. 

„  „  Canton  Mandarin  Orange. 

„  „  Emperor  Mandarin  Orange. 

Preserved  by   J.   L.   Lackersteen,   Sydney.     Exhibited   by  NEW 
SOUTH  WALES  COMMISSIONEBS. 
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245.  —  FRUITS  PRESERVED  — 

In  water. 

In  sugar. 

Jam. 

Jellies. 

Apricots 

Oranges. 

Apricot. 

Apricot. 

Apples. 

Apricots. 

Peach. 

Quince. 

Peaches. 

Peaches. 

Quince. 

Loquat. 

Pears. 

Pears. 

Mulberry. 

Apple. 

Quinces. 

Quinces. 

Apple. 

Peach. 

Mulberries. 

Mulberries. 

Nectarine. 

Plums. 

Nectarines. 

Pear. 

Nectarines. 

Apples. 

Preserved  and  exhibited  by  EL  AM  SQUIRES,  Penrith. 

Class  657. 

FLOUR  (CRUSHED  AND  GROUND  CEREALS). 

246.  —  FLOUR,  1  case.     WATSON  BROS.,  Young. 

247.  —  FLOUR  (made  from  wheat  grown  in  the  Tainworth  District).     LEWIS 

BROS.,  Tarn  worth. 
248.—  FLOUR,  1  bag,  50  Bis.     COHEN  &  LEVY,  Tainworth. 

249.  —  FLOUR,  50  Bis.     D  ALTON  BROS.,  Orange. 

250.  —  FLOUR,  1  bag.     NELSON  BROS.,  Orange 


Class  658. 

STARCH  AND  SIMILAR  PRODUCTS. 
WATERS,  JAMES,  Eavensdale,  Brisbane  Water. 
COLE,  W.,  &  Son,  Tomago,  Hunter  Eiver. 
LAURIE,  A.  L.,Eawdon  Vale,  Gloucester,  Port  Stephens. 
EYDER  BROS.,  Mango  Island,  Fiji. 
PAYNE,  GEORGE,  Grafton,  Clarence  Eiver. 


251.  —  ARROWROOT. 

252.  —  ARROWROOT. 

253.  —  ARROWROOT, 

254.  —  ARROWROOT. 

255.  —  ARROWROOT. 

256.  —  ARROWROOT. 
257.—  ARROWROOT. 


258.-M™ 


Class  659. 

SUGAR-GROWING  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

THE  growth  of  sugar-cane  in  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  has  been 
hitherto  mainly  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Clarence  Eiver,  within  20  miles 
of  the  coast  line,  in  latitude  about  28|°  south. 


CHAMPION,  GEORGE,  Ulmarra,  Clarence  Eiver. 
MAIZENA. 

M™,A.L,Menmbula, 
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The  soil  is  almost  wholly  alluvial,  consisting  of  a  sandy  loam,  the  pre- 
vailing deficiency  being  lime.  It  is  rather  too  light  for  cane,  which  grows 
better  in  a  stiffer  soil,  but  it  yields  good  average  crops  at  present,  and  pro- 
mises a  continuance  of  them  as  long  as  the  deposit  from  successive  inunda- 
tions renovates  the  soil,  and  obviates  in  some  degree  the  ill  effects  of  using 
the  mill  trash  as  fuel,  instead  of  returning  it  to  the  land. 

The  farming  is  of  low  quality ;  deep  ploughing,  subsoiling,  through-draining, 
liming,  and  irrigation,  being  unpractised.  One,  or  at  most  two,  ploughings 
from  4  to  6  inches  deep,  and  one  or  two  harrowings  having  been  given,  the 
cane  is  planted  in  rows  usually  7  feet  apart,  a  space  of  7  feet  being  left 
between  the  plants.  The  description  of  cane  that  has  been  found  most 
suitable  for  yield,  richness  of  juice,  resistance  to  frost,  drought,  and  disease, 
and  for  rattooning  well,  is  the  ribbon  cane,  believed  to  be  identical  with  the 
"  guinghan"  of  Mauritius.  The  plant  cane  is  cut  from  twenty  to  twenty-four 
months  after  planting  ;  the  rattoons,  as  a  rule,  every  year. 

In  the  season  1874-75  about  4,000  acres  of  land  are  reported  as  having 
been  under  sugar-cane  cultivation,  the  produce  from  which  was  over  6,000 
tons  of  fine  grocery  and  ration  sugars,  besides  molasses.  Owing  to  injury 
from  frost,  and  the  prevailing  wetness  of  the  season,  and  absence  of  sunshine 
during  the  continuance  of  manufacture,  the  density  of  the  juice  was  low,  oil 
the  average  not  attaining  to  10°  Bauine.  Prom  the  same  cause  the  growth 
of  the  canes  was  rank,  instances  being  not  infrequent  of  so  large  a  weight  as 
90  tons  having  been  cut  from  a  single  acre.  Daring  the  present  (1875-6) 
season  the  canes  are  yielding  juice  of  better  density  and  quality. 

Further  south  the  temperature,  even  along  the  sea-board,  is  unfavourable 
to  the  growth  and  maturing  of  the  cane.  An  experiment  on  a  large  scale  at 
the  Macleay  River,  in  latitude  31°  S.  proved  a  failure,  owing  principally  to 
the  injury  done  to  the  cane  by  frost,  which  necessitated  the  removal  of  a 
large  mill  and  machinery  from  that  river  to  the  Clarence. 

The  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  Richmond  and  Tweed,  the  more  northern 
rivers  of  New  South  "Wales  (in  latitudes  29°  and  2S°  respectively)  have 
proved  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane ;  it  consists  of  alluvial 
deposits  from  periodical  overflows  of  the  banks  ;  but  the  bars  at  the  mouths 
of  both  these  rivers  present  obstacles  which,  until  their  removal,  will  probably 
prevent  any  material  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  in  those  localities. 

So  far  experience  has  shown  that  no  part  of  the  Colony  exceeding  20  miles 
from  the  coast  is  suitable  for  the  profitable  growth  of  sugar  cane,  on  account 
of  the  frosts,  which  at  times  are  extremely  severe. 

As  a  general  rule  the  cane  is  grown  by  the  farmers,  and  cut  and  conveyed 
to  the  mills  by  the  manufacturers,  who  pay  the  growers  various  prices  per 
ton  of  cane  delivered. 

The  great  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Clarence 
River  District,  since  the  commencement  there  of  the  sugar  industry,  has  been 
most  marked,  and  appears  likely  to  continue. 
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SUGAR. 

259. — RAW  SUGARS.     Manufactured  from  cane  grown  at  the  Clarence  River. 

COLONIAL  SUGAR  REFINING  Co.,  New  South  Wales. 
260. — REFINED  SUGARS.     Produced  at  the  Refinery  of  the  COLONIAL  SUGAR 

REFINING  COMPANY,  New  South  Wales. 
261. — SUGAR.     Manufactured  by   exhibitor — open    pan   boiling.     MARTIN, 

GEORGE,  Grafton,  Clarence  River. 
262. — SUGAR.     Manufactured  from  China  cane,  grown  on  the  Clarence  River. 

CHOWNE,  E.  Gr.,  Ulmarra,  Clarence  River. 
263. — SUGAR.     Manufactured  from  ribbon  cane.     CHOWNE,  E.  GK,  Ulmarra, 

Clarence  River. 

.— CONFECTIONERY.      Made  of  New  South  Wales  sugar,  by  BIDDELL 

BROS.,  Sydney: — 
Lozenges — 

Ginger    1  glass  jar. 

Musk 1         „ 

Rose    1         „ 

Lavender    1         „ 

Fancy  conversation  1         „ 

Tom  Thumb  1         „ 

Conversation 1         „ 

Extra  strong  peppermint 1         „ 

Lemon    1         „ 

Thin  peppermint   1         „ 

Victoria 1         „ 

Fancy  shape  1         „ 

Sugared  almonds 3         „ 

Carraway  comfits  1         „ 

Cinnamon  comfits 1         „ 

W  hite  imperials     1         „ 

All  England  sweets 1         „ 

Scotch  mixtures     1         „ 

Bulls'-eyes 1        „ 

Small  bulls'-eyes    1         „ 

Assorted  lollies 2         „ 

Assorted  rock    1         „ 

Sugar-candy  (pink)  1         „ 

Sugar-candy  (white) 1         „ 

Acidulated  drops  1         „ 

Pear  drops 1         „ 

Rose-buds  1        „ 

Sweet  fishes    1         „ 

Scissors  1         „ 

English  acorns  , 1         „ 

Alphabets  1         „ 

Tom  Thumb  drops     1         „ 

Ocean  shells  1        „ 

36 
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Class  660. 

WINES,  ALCOHOLS,  AND  MALT  LIQUORS. 

WINE  CULTURE. 

THE  grape-vine  was  first  introduced  into  New  South  "Wales  in  the  year 
1788 ;  since  which  time  its  cultivation  has  so  greatly  increased,  and  been 
attended  with  so  much  success  as  to  leave  it  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  that 
the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Colony  are  eminently  adapted  for  the  prosecution 
of  this  branch  of  industry. 

For  many  years  the  sweet  water,  black  cluster,  and  other  inferior  varieties 
were  the  only  representatives  of  the  grape  in  this  Colony  ;  but  finer  varieties 
were  subsequently  introduced,  and  the  tables  of  the  colonists  began  to  be 
regularly  supplied  through  the  markets.  The  success  which  attended  the 
cultivation  of  the  grape  as  a  table  fruit  induced  the  Messrs.  Macarthur  of 
Cauiden  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  wine ;  and  though 
the  labour  of  years  was  thrown  away  in  consequence  of  the  knavery  of  the 
packers,  who  substituted  other  varieties  for  those  selected  in  the  year  1815 
from  the  vineyards  of  Burgundy  and  Switzerland,  the  efforts  of  these  gentle- 
men and  others  who  subsequently  followed  their  example  were  ultimately 
crowned  wifli  complete  sucess,  .and  Australia  can  now  boast  of  as  fine  a 
catalogue  of  wine  and  table  grapes  as  Germany,  France,  or  Spain. 

After  the  decadence  of  the  almost  universal  taste  for  rum,  imported  from 
the  "West  Indies,  the  richer  classes  of  colonists  were  supplied  with  port  and 
sherry  from  Spain,  and  madeira  from  the  island  of  that  name  ;  but  the 
tradesman  and  laborer  were  fain  to  be  content  with  worthless  trash,  in  the 
shape  first  of  white  wine  imported  in  large  quantities  from  the  Cape  of  G-ood 
Hope,  and  subsequently  of  red  wine  from  Benecarlo  and  Tarragona. 

Although  wine  began  to  be  made  in  the  Colony  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
supersede  the  inferior  light  imported  wines,  its  manufacture  was  not  at  first 
generally  well  understood,  and  it  was  difficult  to  contend  with  the  acquired 
taste  for  spirits,  and  the  strongly  fortified  ports  and  sherries  which  had  become 
fashionable.  The  manufacture  however  was  not  only  persisted  in,  but  began 
to  be  so  greatly  improved,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  importation  of 
professional  vignerons  from  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  that  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  a  sample  exhibited  by  the  Messrs.  Macarthur  compared 
ery  favou  ra  bly  with  the  renowned  Hungarian  Tokay. 
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Notwithstanding  the  check  which  every  Australian  industry  received  in 
consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  labour  consequent  on  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  the  year  1852,  the  marked  suitability  of  the  climate  induced  cultivators  to 
persevere,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  judicious  legislation,  the  manu- 
facture of  wine  has  greatly  increased ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  although  the 
Colony  has  only  sent  to  the  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  a  small  number  of 
samples,  yet  that  these  few  representing  its  central  as  well  as  its  northern 
and  southern  districts  will  be  the  means  of  opening  a  large  trade  with  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Dr.  Lindeniann,  one  of  our  largest  growers  of  excellent  wine,  remarks : — 
4i  The  soil  and  climate  of  many  parts  of  New  South  Wales  are  eminently 
adapted  to  viticulture  ;  from  the  Murray  in  the  south  to  the  Clarence  in  the 
north  there  are  few  places  where  the  vine  will  not  nourish,  yielding  wines  in 
great  variety  and  of  rare  quality.  Many  of  the  wines  grown  on  the  Murray 
are  rich  and  alcoholic,  surpassing  in  these  qualities  the  wines  of  Portugal ; 
while  others  with  their  soft  luscious  fulness  and  delicate  flavour  rival  the  first 
growths  of  the  far-famed  Constantia.  Again,  the  wines  grown  upon  the 
Hunter  and  more  northern  rivers  are  light,  dry,  and  fragrant,  bearing  close 
resemblance  to  the  sauternes,  clarets,  and  burgundies  of  France.  And  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  produce  of  the  vine  in  the  not  very  distant  future 
will  become  a  valuable  export." 

The  usual  dryness  of  the  climate  is  favourable  to  the  vine  when  planted  in 
suitable  soils  and  aspects,  and  as  wine-growing  requires  only  a  small  capital 
in  addition  to  the  requisite  skill  and  industry,  it  has  already  become  a  very 
profitable  business,  and  is  likely  to  become  more  so,  as  the  growing  taste  for 
wholesome  unfortified  wines  developes  itself. 

Already  the  Colony  produces  annually  about  500,000  gallons  of  wine,  and 
2,000  gallons  of  brandy,  besides  supplying  more  than  1,000  tons  of  table 
grapes  for  home  use  and  exportation  to  other  Colonies. 
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WINES. 
Grower— Jas.  T.  Fallen.     Locality — Albury,  New  South  Wales. 


Variety  of 
Grapes. 

Vintage. 

Colour. 

Character. 

Price. 

Information  as  to  soil,  aspect,  &c. 

«65  —  Verdeilho   

1872 

White.. 

• 
Full-bodied.. 

•rails.          doz. 

8/               25/ 

266.—  Aucarot      
267.  —  Hermitage     
268  —  Tokay  

1872 
1870 
1870 

Hod    ... 
White 

Uffht 

8/               25/ 
7/6             24/ 
8/               25' 

Red  chocolate  soil;  volcanic. 

2S9.—  Shiraz     
270.  —  Brown  muscat  ... 

1871 

1870 

Red    ... 
Pink  ... 

Full  

7/6             24/ 

8/               257 

Grower — A.  Munro.     Locality — Bebeah,  Singleton,  New  South  Wales. 

Heavy  black  earth. 


271.  —  Shiraz      

1872 

White 

Light-bodied 

5/  to 

27-.—  Piueau    

1873 

„    ... 

„ 

M 

273.—      „         

1874 

Yellcw 

Medium  

„ 

274.—  Lambasasquat  ... 

1873 

Red  ... 

Full-bodied- 

J5 

275.—  Verdot    

1874 

.. 

Light    .. 

ht  red  sand. 


Rich  loam. 
The  vineyard  is  planted  on  a  plain — the  sandy  part  being  a  little  elevated. 


•Growers— G.  L.  &  J.  B.  Carmichael.     Locality — Porphyry,  Williams  River,  New  South 

Wales. 


277.  —  Reisling  

1869 
1869 
1870 

„    ... 

Light    
Locality  —  E 

A.V/                                       W| 

10/              30/ 
10/               30/ 
6/               20/ 
8/               25/ 
6/               20/ 

osemount,  Dem 

Alluvial   with   clay   subsoil  ; 
aspect  north-east. 

nan,  New  South  Wales. 

278.—  Verdeilho  
279.—  Reisling  

280.—  Verdeilho   
281—  Reisling  

1872 
1872 

J.  P.  B 

„ 
recht. 

Grower  —  Carl 

282.—  Muscatel    

1873 

White 

Full-bodied... 

8/ 

283*-Shepherd  Reisling 

1875 

„    ... 

Light    

4/6 

284.—  Hermitage     
285.—        „ 

1874 
1S75 

Red   ... 

Full-bodied... 

7/6 

5/ 

Sand  and  loam. 

266.—        „ 
287.-Shepherd  Reisling 

Grower- 

1870 
1872 

-Edwai 

White 
•d  Powc 

» 
Liirht 

Not  for  sale, 
an/ 

•11.     Locality—  Richmond,  New  South  Wales. 

288.—  Muscat  &  a   few 
black  hambro 

1869 

White 

Full-bodied... 

20/ 

(  Alluvial  soil  on  the  banks  of  the 
"(     Hawkesbury. 

Grower  —  Montague  Farnell.    Locality  —  West  Maitlancl,  Hunter  Hirer,  New  South  Wales. 

289.—  Reisling      

1868 

Light 

Fine  old  wine 

30/ 

290.—  Madeira  
291—  Bcisling      

1873 
1873 

Amber 
Go  Wen 

Full-bodied... 
„ 

24/ 
24/ 

Hilly,  limestone,  north-west. 

292.—  Madeira  

1874 

„     ... 

>» 

24/ 
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Grrower — Wadbam  Wyndhani.     Locality — Bukkulla,  Inverell,  New  South  Wales. 


Variety  of 
Grapes. 

Vintage 

Colour. 

Character. 

Price. 

Information  as  to  soil,  asgect,  &c. 

293.—  Hermitage     
294.—  Malbec    .. 

1872 
1872 

Red   ... 

Full-bodied... 

Light    .. 

galls.        doz. 
10/         ^    40/ 

107               40/ 

")  Red  chocolate  soil,  impregnated 
J     with  ironstone  gravel. 

Grower — Gfeorge  Wyndhani.     Locality — Fernliill,  Branxton,  Hunter  Eirer, 
New  South  Wales. 


296.—  Burgundy  

297.—  Hermitage      and 
Malbec 

1873 

1872 

Red  ... 

„ 

It                               5> 

Deep   sandy    loam    (poor),  pro- 
ducing light  crops  ;  producing 
about  300  gallons  per  acre. 

298.  —  American 
black  Isabella 

1873 

»      - 

Medium  

„ 

J 

Grrower  —  J 

299  —  Verdielho 

F.  Do} 

1873 
1873 
1873 

de.     Lc 

White 

Red   ... 

>cality  —  Kalo 

Liirht 

odah,  Lochinva 
257  per  doz  

r,  New  South  Wales. 

1 
!  Chocolate  soil,  with  volcanic  rock 
|     sub-soil. 

J 

300  —  Reislin0-  

301.—  Hermitage     

WINES. 

EXHIBITED  BY  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  CGMMISSIOXEKS— NON-COMPETITIVE. 


Xame. 

Vintage. 

Colour. 

Exhibitor. 

Selling  Price  at  Vineyard. 

302.  —  2  doz.  —  Hermitage  
303.  —  2     „     Burgundy  

1872 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1874 
1873 
1874 

Red  ... 
Red   ... 
White- 
White.. 

Red  ...f 
1 
Red  ... 

White.. 
White.. 
Yellow 
Red  ... 
Red  ... 
White 

Red   ... 
White 
»> 
Red   ... 
White.. 

George  Wyndham, 
Fernhill,  Branxton, 
Hunter  River 

I 

\  Wadham  Wyndnam,J 
j    Bukkulla,  Inverell  "j 

Alex.  Munro,              "j 
Bebeah,  near 
Singleton                   J 

Wyndam  Bros  ,  Dal- 
wood and  Buk- 
kulla vineyards  

6/  per  gal. 
I  20/  per  doz. 

107  per  gal.,  or 
32,7  per  doz. 

5/  to  6,'  in  bulk,  or 
15  to  18,'  per  doz. 

17,6der  doz. 
2276       „ 
32,'-         „ 
42-         „ 
21'-         „ 
24'-         „ 
13/6        „    pints. 
12,'-         „        „ 
15.'-         „        „ 

301  —2            Pineau    . 

305  —  2     „     Pineau  

306.—  1  doz.  pints—  Pineau  
307.—  2    „       „        Malbec  

308.—  2  doz.  pints—  Pineau  

309.  —  2    „        „        Shiraz     . 

310.  —  2    „        „        Pineau  

311.—  2    „        „       Lambasquat  
S12.—  2    „        „       Verdot  

313.—  2  doz.  pints—  Dalwood  White  
314.—  2    „        „        Bukkulla      „ 

315.—  1    „     qrts.—  Dalwood        „    

G16.—  1    „        „       Bukkulla      „    

317.—  1    „        „        Dalwood    Red   
318.—  1    „        „           „          white  
319.—  2    „     pints—    „ 



320—2    „        „           „              Red    
321.—  2    „        „       Australian  White... 
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Name. 

Vintage. 

Colour. 

Exhibitor. 

Selling  Price  at  Vineyard 

322.—  1 
323.—  1 
324—1 
325.—  1 
326.—  1 
327.—  1 

328.—  1 
329.—  2 

1870 

1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1875 

1868 

Red  ... 

White.. 

Red  ... 
White.. 
Red  ... 

1 

Carl  Brecht,  Rose- 
mount   Vineyard     • 
Deuman. 

60/-  per  doz. 
35-        „ 
25/-        „ 
22,6       „ 
16/-        „ 
16/-        „ 

17/6  pints     32,- 

qrts. 

„           Shepherd  Reisling... 
Muscatel    

Hermitage  .... 

„           Shepherd  Reisling  ... 

doz.  qrts.  ) 
VCawarra  Hock  
„     pints) 

330.—  1 
331.—  2 

„    qrts.  | 
„    pints) 

1871 

12,6    „         22/- 

» 

332.—  1 
333.—  2 

„    qrts-    ) 

1870 



II.  J.  Limit-man    

15-     „          28/. 

H 

„    pints  ) 

334.—  2 
335.—  1 

»     ) 

>  Muscat 

1871 

15-    „          28/- 

» 

„    qrts.  ) 

336.—  1 
S37.-2 

>  Cawarra  Claret    ... 
„    pints  ) 

1869 

I 

14-    „          26/- 

» 

338.— 1  doz.— Maryland  Red  . 
339.— 1    „      Maryland  White 


Red   ... 


Barker's.... 


\  White.. 

310.—  ldoz.-MuscatandBlackIUmbro|    1869    |  White..|  E.  Towoll,  Richmond  ...|  20/. 

341. — 1  doz.  qrts. — Madeira 

342.— 2  „  pints        „ 

343.— 1  „  qrts.— Reisling 

S44.-2  „  pints        „ 

345.— 1  „  qrts.— Muscat 

346—2  „  pints        „ 

347. — 1  „  qrts. — Lambasquat 

348.— 2  „  pints       „ 

349.— 1  „  qrts.— Shiraz 

350.— 2  „  pints        „ 

351.— 1  „  qrts.— Burgundy 

352.— 2  „  pints 

353.— 1  „  qrts.— Hock  ... 

364.— 2  „  pints 


20-  qrtd. 
20,-    „ 


12/-  pints 

23    qrt,= 

1'-  •      » 

53/-    „ 

16  -     „ 

1-0  -     ., 

(  From  various  Vine- 





<    yards  in  the  Albury 
C  District. 

12  -      ., 

23,-    „ 

12/-     „ 

23/-    M 

12-      „ 

23^-    ,, 

ijy.    „ 

23/-    „ 

355. — MALT  VINEGJLB.     MONK,  D.  J.,  Sussex-street,  Sydney. 
356.— WINE  VINEGAB.  Ditto. 

357. — BOTTLED  ALE,  1  dozen.     MARSHALL,  J.,  Paddington  Brewery. 
358. — BOTTLED  POKTEE,  1  dozen.  Ditto. 
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Class  661. 

BREAD,  BISCUITS,  CRACKERS,  AND  CAKES 

359.— 2  Tins  Picnic  Biscuits. 

2  „  Soda 

2  „  Dollar 

1  „  Arrowroot  „ 

1  „  Prince  of  Wales  Biscuits. 

1  „  Nic-nac                      „ 

1  „  Pearl 

1  „  Coffee                        „ 

1  „  York 

1  „  Lime  „ 

2  „  Dessert                      „ 
1  „  Seed 

1     „     Lemon  ,, 

1     „     Ginger  „ 

1     „     Ginger  nuts  „ 

1     „     Almond  „ 

1     „     Cabin  „ 

1     „     Meal  cracker  „ 

1     „    Victoria  „ 

1     „     Bice  „ 

Varying  in  weight  from  12  to  17  fts.  each.     Manufactured  by  HAEDIE,  JOHN, 
George- street,  Sydney. 

Class  662. 

VEGETABLE  OILS. 

360. — CASTOE  OIL.  Prepared  by  exhibitor  from  seed  grown  on  the  Clarence 
Eiver,  New  South  Wales.  LITTON,  TEED.,  Grafton,  Clarence 
Eiver. 


TEXTILE  SUBSTANCES  OF  VEGETABLE  OE  ANIMAL  OEIGIN. 

Class  665. 

COTTON,  IN  THE  BOLL,  GINNED  AND  BALED. 

361.— COTTON,  South  Sea  Island  Cotton.     HENNINGS,  P.  AND  W.,  Loma 
Loma,  Fiji. 

362. — COTTON,  South  Sea  Island  Cotton.    EYDEE  BEOTHEES,  Mango  Island, 
Fiji. 

363. — COTTON,  1  show  glass.     Grown  and  prepared  by  HOFF,  M.  CAMILLE, 
Nakutakina,  New  Caledonia. 
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Class  666. 

HEMP,  FLAX,  VEGETABLE  FIBRES  OF  VARIOUS  KINDS. 

364. — No.  1.  FIBRE  OF  DORYANTHES  EXCELSA,  or  Gigantic  Lily  of  colonists. 
This  amaryllidaceous  plant  grows  in  great  abundance  in  various 
parts  of  the  Coast  Districts,  north  and  south  of  Sydney.  It 
yields  a  valuable  fibre  of  a  fine  quality. 

365. — No.  2.  FIBRE  OF  GYMNOSTACHYS  ATJCEPS,  Travellers'  grass  of  colonists. 
This  aroidaceous  plant  is  very  common  along  the  Coast  Districts 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  its  leaves  are  extensively  used  by 
settlers  for  tying  purposes.  This  yields  a  fibre  of  such  strength 
that  it  requires  a  strong  man  to  break  a  portion  of  a  leaf  half 
an  inch  in  breadth. 

366. — No.  3.  FIBRE  OF  FURCRCEA  GIGANTEA.  This  South  American  amarylli- 
daceous plant  is  well  suited  for  cultivation  in  New  South  Wales. 
It  yields  a  strong  and  durable  fibre,  and  might  be  grown  for  this 
quality  on  poor  soils  when  not  wanted  for  any  other  purpose. 

367. — No.  4.  FIBRE  OF  FOURCROYA  CUBENSIS.  A  Cuban  amaryllidaceous 
plant,  which  yields  an  excellent  fibre  and  grows  most  luxuriantly 
in  New  South  Wales. 

368. — No.  5.  FIBRE  OF  AGAVE  AMERICANUM.  This  well  known  American 
aloe,  which  produces  such  an  excellent  fibre  and  of  such  strong 
and  durable  quality,  is  well  suited  for  cultivation  for  its  fibre 
alone.  It  will  grow  in  almost  any  situation,  and  so  freely  that 
under  favourable  circumstances  it  will  flower  in  from  seven  to 
eight  years. 

369.— No.  6.  FIBRE  OF  MUSA  SAPIENTUM,  or  Common  Plantain.  This  plant, 
so  generally  planted  in  New  South  Wales  for  its  fruit,  yields  a 
fibre  second  only  in  value  of  its  kind  to  that  of  the  Manila 
hemp,  which  is  obtained  from  Musa  texilis. 

370. — No.  7.  COMMERSONIA  ECHINATA,  Brown  Kurrajong  of  colonists.  The 
fibre  of  this  tree  is  of  a  very  tenacious  nature,  and  is  preferred 
to  all  others  by  the  aborigines  for  making  nets. 

371. — No.  8.  FIBRE  OF  STERCULIA  LURIDA,  Sycamore  of  colonists.  This  fibre 
is  the  inner  bark  of  the  tree.  When  fresh  it  has  a  lace-like 
character,  and  is  in  consequence  made  up  into  a  variety  of 
fancy  articles  by  the  colonists.  MOORE,  CHAS.,  Director 
of  Botanic  G-ardens,  Sydney. 

372. — FIBRE  OF  GIGANTIC  NETTLE  TREE  (URTICA  GIGAS),  with  dilly-bag 
manufactured  from  it  by  Australian  aboriginal.  This  tree  is 
very  abundant  on  the  Macleay  and  other  northern  rivers,  and 
is  easily  converted  into  material  for  strong  cordage.  RUDDER, 
E.  W.,  Kempsey. 
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Class  667. 
WOOL. 

ALTHOUGH  Australia  may  justly  boast  of  the  unequalled  richness  and 
variety  of  her  mineral  productions,  of  the  large  returns,  and  the  great 
fortunes  amassed  from  the  yield  of  her  Gold  Fields,  and  especially  in  the  Colony 
of  New  South  Wales,  from  her  boundless  deposits  of  coal,  copper,  iron,  tin, 
&c.,  yet  nothing  approaches  in  importance  the  Wool  industry,  and  New  South 
Wales,  is  the  Colony  par  excellence  for  wool  and  sheep. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  New  South  Wales  seem  to  unite  all  the  qualifi- 
cations requisite  for  the  easy  and  natural  growth  and  improvement  of  the 
merino  sheep ;  and  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  it  is  the  most  important,  the 
most  profitable  and  is  likely  to  be  the  most  lasting  source  of  prosperity  in 
the  Colony. 

New  South  Wales,  comprising  within  its  area,  as  it  does,  the  most  suit- 
able zone  for  the  production  of  fine  wool,  has  always  taken  the  lead  both  in 
the  quality  and  quantity  produced  in  Australia.  The  whole  extent  of  the 
Colony,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  lying  between  the  dividing 
range  and  the  sea,  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of  merino  wool, 
while  the  coast  valleys  and  plains,  and  the  lofty  plateau  of  the  main  range 
with  its  cool  climate  and  rich  soil,  offer  the  kind  of  country  more  suited  to 
the  production  of  long  wools  principally  of  the  Lincoln  and  Leicester  and 
Cotswold  breeds.  The  production  of  long  wools  is  however,  so  far, 
comparatively  limited,  and  forms  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  yearly 
product,  while  the  merino  sheep,  from  its  great  adaptability  to  the  climate, 
has  increased  nearly  threefold  in  the  previous  decade ;  the  numbers  being 
8,132,511  for  the  year  1866,  while  the  returns  for  the  year  1875  reached 
nearly  25  millions. 

The  strong,  deep-grown,  long-stapled  combing  wools  have  proved  themselves 
the  favourites  with  the  American  buyers  in  this  market.  These  are  princi- 
pally grown  in  our  Eiverine  districts,  and,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  those 
districts  to  Melbourne  and  Adelaide,  and  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Victorian  railways  to  the  Murray,  and  the  fact  of  our  system  of 
navigable  rivers  flowing  towards  those  cities,  most  of  the  Eiverine  wools 
are  shipped  from  those  ports  instead  of  from  Sydney. 

Thus,  for  instance,  we  find  that  in  the  season  1874-5,  out  of  about 
200,000  bales  (being  the  total  quantity  carried  by  the  Victorian  railways), 
100,000  bales  at  least  were  the  produce  of  New  South  Wales. 
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According  to  statistical  returns,  we  find  that  there  were  about  16,000  bales 
of  wool  from  the  Darling  Biver,  which  runs  through  the  north-western  part 
of  New  South  Wales,  shipped  from  South  Australia,  thus  showing  a  total  of 
about  117,000  bales  shipped  through  other  Colonies. 

The  total  exports  from  the  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  and  Queensland,  in  the  year  1874-5,  were  about  548,000  bales. 
Of  this  number  216,000  bales  were  the  net  produce  of  New  South  Wales, 
the  value  of  which  may  be  roundly  estimated  in  the  London  market  at 
between  five  and  a  half  and  six  millions  pounds  sterling.  If  the  seasons 
continue  propitious,  and  prices  are  maintained  at  anything  about  their 
present  rates,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  see  this  satisfactory  progress 
maintained  ;  and  the  probability  is  very  great  that  another  ten  years  will  see 
New  South  Wales  doubling  her  number  of  sheep,  and  being  able  to  exhibit  a 
return  of  forty  to  fifty  millions.  The  warehouses  in  Sydney  for  the  storing 
and  sale  of  wool  are  fine  commodious  buildings ;  and  those  erected  by 
Messrs.  Mort  &  Co.  and  others,  are  certainly  commensurate  with  the 
great  and  increasing  importance  of  the  wool  trade  of  the  Colony. 

Messrs.  Mort  &  Co.,  in  their  circular,  dated  Sydney,  Oct.  22,  1875,  make 
the  following  remarks  on  the  season's  trade  : — 

The  American  demand,  from  which  so  much  advantage,  it  was  hoped,  would  accrue  to 
the  Colonies,  is  apparently  for  the  present  dormant,  not  because  of  any  inability  in  these 
Colonies  to  meet  the  demand  from  thence,  either  as  regards  quantity  or  quality,  but  mainly 
owing,  it  would  appear,  to  the  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  introduction  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  excessive  Customs  duties,  and  which  has  tended  to  check  foreign  importations, 
to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  manufacturing  interests.  Strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere,  to  obtain  a  modification  of  the  existing  tariff,  which,  if  successful, 
will  more  freely  open  America  to  these  Colonies  as  a  market  for  wool,  and  tend  thereby  to 
encourage  a  commerce  which  cannot  fail  to  be  mutually  advantageous. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  large  collection  of  wools  forwarded  to  Philadelphia 
will  form,  if  not  the  most  attractive,  yet  not  the  least  interesting  of  the 
exhibits  from  this  Colony,  and  that  a  trade  will  spring  up  between  Australia 
and  the  United  States  of  America  that  will  be  of  mutual  benefit  to  both 
their  communities,  which  are  scions  of  the  same  British  stock,  each,  let  us 
hope,  destined  to  achieve  a  lofty  position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES.— WASHED  WOOL. 


No. 

Breeder. 

Brand. 

Breed. 

Description. 

373 
374 
375 
376 
377 
378 
379 
380 
381 
382 
383 
384 
385 
386 
387 
388 
389 
390 
391 
392 
393 
394 
395 
396 
397 
398 
3981 

399 
400 
401 
402 

E.  K.  Cox,  Mudgee    

COM 

XE 

in  diamond, 
do. 

do. 

ax 

in  diamond, 
do. 

FAX 

in  diamond, 
do. 

IXL 

in  diamond. 

BING. 

Saxon  Merino- 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Merino  
do  

Fine  combing   A 

Do.                

do.    do  B 
Second  do  C 

Do.                

Or.  H  Cox,  Mudgee 

Fine    do.         ...       A 

Do.                

Second  do  B 

F  &  A  Cox,  Mudgee 

Fine     do.                 A 

Do.                

do.    do.     hoggets  B 
do.     do  A 
do.    do.     hoggets, 
do.    do  A 
do.    do  B 

Lamb  &  Roberts,  Mudgee    ... 
E.  &  A.  Tindal,  Barragan 

Clive  &  Hamilton,  Collaroy  .  .  . 
Do. 

CY 

J.  B.  Bettington,  Merriwa 

as 

do. 

AL 

Colley  Ck. 

Saxon  Merino., 
do       

do.     do. 
do.    do.    hoggets, 
do.     do.   ewe  hogtsA 
do.     do.      rams...  B 
do.    do.                   A 
do.    do.     hoggets  B 
do.    do. 
do.    do.     hoggets  A 
do.    do.         do.     B 
Fine  combing  A 

Do. 

Andrew  Loder,  Colley  Creek... 
Do. 

Merino 

do  

P.  GK  King,  Peel  River  Co.  .  . 
Do.                   .... 

PRLM 
Co. 

do. 

S+J 

do 

do  

Shanahan  &  Jennings,  Grarra- 
willa. 
Henty  &  Balfour,  Albury  

do.      
do  

Do                    

do  

Livingston  Learmonth,  Grroon- 
^      Do. 

do  

do  

do  B 

F.  R.  White,  Blandford    
Do.            

FRW 

do. 
SM'C 

SKS 

n 

CLOT 

AL 

Colley  Ck, 
PRLM 
Co. 
S  x  J 
Grarrawilla. 
SK8 

do  

do. 
do.        hoggets 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Fine  clothing,  merino 
do.            do. 
do.            do. 
do.            do. 

do  

Saml.  M'Caughey,  Coonong.. 

D.  H.  Campbell,  Cunningham 
Plains. 
A.  Wilson,  Coree,  Deniliquin. 

A  Loder   Colley  Creek 

do  

Rambouillet,.. 
Merino         .  . 

•HING. 

Merino      

P.  GK  King,  Peel  River  Co... 

Shanahan  &  Jennings,    Grar 
rawilla. 
D.  H.  Campbell,  Cunningham 
Plains. 

do  

do. 

Rambouillet  ... 

New  South  Wales. 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES— GREASY  WOOL. 
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No. 

Breeder. 

Brand. 

Breed. 

Description. 

403 
404 
405 
406 

407 
408 
409 
410 
411 

412 

413 

414 
415 
416 
417 
418 
419 

420 
421 
422 
423 
424 
425 
426 

427 

428 

429 
430 

431 
432 

433 
434 

J.  B.  Bettington,  Merriwa    .  .  . 
Do. 
G.  L.  Lethbridge,  Singleton... 

COME 
aB 

do. 

3ING, 

Saxon  Merino... 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Rambouillet  .. 

Merino  

Fine  combing  .        A 

do.        hoggets  B 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do*             ewes  A 

do.                   ram 
hoggets  B 

do.             hoggets 
do.             A 

E.  K.  Cox,  Mudgee   .        .... 

XE 
in  diamond, 
do. 

CY 

do. 
Hume 
do. 

T  Bros. 

in  shield, 
Barragan. 

GB 

in  diamond, 
Rotherwood. 

Do.            

Cliye  &  Hamilton,  Collaroy... 
Do. 
E.  B.  Hume,  Burrowa  

Do 

E.  &  A.  Tindal,  Barragan  

E.  &  A.  Bowman,  Rotherwood 
Do. 

do.                   .B 

Do. 

do.        hoggets  C 
do.  '         A 

do.        hogget*  B 
do. 
do. 

do.        ewes, 
do. 
do.                     A 
do.        hoggets  B 
do.           do. 
do.        ewes, 
do.                   A 

do. 
do. 

do. 
do.            A 

F.  R.  White,  Blandford   
Do. 
T.  Brown  &  Co.,  Tuppal 

FRW 

do. 

Livingston  Learmonth,  Groon- 
gal. 
P.  H.  Q-ell,  Euston 

KI 

A.  N.  Gilbert,  Warwillah     ... 
P.  GK  Zing,  Peel  River  Co.  ... 
Do.            do.               
J.  L.  Macdonald,  Wallabadah 
John  Allen,  Burrangoag  

D.  H.  Campbell,  Cunningham 
Plains. 

W.  A.  Brodribb,  Moolbong  .  . 

Warwillah.. 
PRLN  Co... 
do    

JA  
SKS  .    ... 

Simpson  &  Co.,  Bon  Accord 
Queensland. 

Bon  Accord 
in  rising  sun 

c  

do. 

Shanahan  &  Jennings,   War- 
breccan. 

Do.                        

Sx  J 

Warbreccan. 

do. 
unicorn  brand 

CLOT 

GB  in  dm  IK' 
SKS 

Merino 

do  

do  B 
do. 

Fine  clothing, 
do. 

do. 

E.  &  A.  Bowman,  Rotherwood 

D.  H.  Campbell,  Cunningham 
Plains. 

HING, 

Merino    

Rambouillet  .. 
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Visitors  to  this  section  will  observe  that  the  wools  are  classified  in  their 
order  of  fineness  of  staple  ;  the  earlier  numbers  being  from  sheep  bred  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Great  Dividing  Range,  which  runs  parallel  to  and 
at  a  distance  from  the  coast  of  from  50  to  100  miles,  and  which  is  the  very 
fine  wool-growing  district  of  the  Colony. 

The  later  numbers  are  from  sheep  fed  chiefly  on  the  more  succulent 
herbage  of  the  interior  plains,  showing  the  deeper  grown  and  stronger  staple 
which  those  pastures  tend  to  produce. 

The  varied  soil  and  climate  which  must  necessarily  exist  in  so  large  an  area 
as  that  embraced  in  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  have  now  been  proved 
to  grow  in  perfection  all  the  varieties  of  character  which  the  merino  "breed  of 
sheep  is  capable  of  producing,  from  the  very  finest  clothing  wool  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  broadcloths  to  the  silky  lustrous  combing  wool  now  so 
sought  after  for  the  production  of  merinos,  de-laines,  and  other  fine  and 
delicate  fabrics. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  ANGORA  GOATS'  WOOL. 
435. — A.  H.  Lowe,  Dynevor.     Angora  pure. 

Class  668. 

SILK  IN  THE  COCOON  AND  REELED. 

436. — SILK  MATEEIALS,  from  the  grain  to  the  manufacture,  showing  the 
cocoon  raw  silk,  organzine,  grain,  &c.,  produced  by  exhibitor, 
assisted  by  the  inmates  of  the  Asylum  for  Destitute  Children, 
Eandwick,  near  Sydney.  MAT,  J.  M. 

437. — COCOONS  of  Bombyx  Mori,  and  cards  of  eggs  desiccated  and  pierced, 
grown  at  Claremont,  Eose  Bay,  Sydney,  from  Italian,  Japanese, 
and  Indian  grain.  THOENE,  GEOEGE,  90,  Clarence-street, 
Sydney. 

Class  681. 
AGRICULTURAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS— PHOSPHATIC,    AMMONIACAL,  AND  CALCAREOUS. 
438. — BONE  DUST,  for  manure.     Exhibited  by  H.  Bell,  Sydney. 
439.— BONE  DUST,  for  manure.    Exhibited  by  J.  S.  Berry,  Botany. 


Sydney :  Thomas  llichards,  Government  Printer.— 1876. 


NEW   SOUTH    WALES,    AUSTRALIA. 


LAND. 


Alienated 
Unalienated 
Under  Cultivation 
Enclosed 


...    acres    16,357,000 

...       „     191,613,000 

...       „  464,957 

6,098,988 


Wheat      . 

Maize 

Barley 

Oats 

Potatoes  .. 

Arrowroot 


Sugar   Cane    (pro- 
ductive) 


Tobacco    . 


Vineyards 


Principal  Crops : — 

Extent.  Produce. 

acres     166,911  2,148,394     bush. 

118,436  3,618,436 

3,984  69,053 

17,974  293,135 

13,604  38,564     tons. 

47  29,760    Ibs. 

4,087     15,355,648      „ 
540  6,OG9     cwt. 

684,258  gals.  Wine. 
1,859     „     Brandy. 


4,308 


679  tons  Fruit  for 
Table  use. 


NEW    SOUTH    WALES,    AUSTRALIA. 


WAGES. 

Carpenters         8/  to  10/  per  diem  of  8  Lours. 

Smiths 10/tol2/ 

Wheelwrights 8/ to  10/ 

Bricklayers        10/ to  ll/ 

Masons 10/  to  12/ 

Lodging  and  Board  for  working  men,  15/  per  week. 

J'er  an  mini  with 
board  and  lodging. 

£  £ 

Farm  Laborers          ...        '.. 30  to   40 

Shepherds 30  to   35 

Females : — 

Cooks  (plain)            30  to   40 

Housemaids  ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  26  to   30 

Laundresses 30  to   40 

Nursemaids   ...       20  to   26 

General  House  Servants      26  to   30 

Farm  House  Servants          1  9- 

Daily  women 


PROVISIONS.— 1871, 

5/6    to  6/6 


Wheat,  per  bushel... 

Bread,  per  Ib. 

Flour,       „ 

Rice, 

Tea,          „ 

Sugar,       „ 

Coffee,      „ 

Meat,  fresh,  per  llj. . . . 

„  salt,  „  ... 
Butter,  fresh,  „  ... 
Butter,  salt,  per  Ib. ... 
Cheese,  English,  peril). 

„        Colonial      „ 
Potatoes,  per  cwt.  ... 
Wine,  Colonial,  per  gal. 
Beer,         „  „ 

Candles,  per  11). 
Kerosene  Oil,  per  gal. 
Tobacco,  per  Ib. 


CLOTHING. 


/Hto    /2 

/nto  /u 

/2fto    /3 
1/2    to  2/6 

j'3\  to    l-i\ 
1/4 


1/7 
1/4 
1/6  to  1/8 

/6 

4 1   to  5/6 
3/6  to  5/6  " 
2/ 

Mi 
2/6 
3/   to  3/7 


Moleskin  Jackets,  each 

Coats,         „ 
Waistcoats,  ,, 

Moleskin  Trousers,  ., 
Colored  Shirts, 
Strong  Boots,  per  pair 
Socks, 
Handkerchiefs 

Straw  Hats 

Print  Dresses 
Flannel  Petticoat  s    ... 
Calico          „ 
Flannel,  per  yard. 
Calico,          „ 
Blankets,  per  pair    ... 
Sheeting,  Calico 


8/  to  121 
121  ,  to  20 j 
3/  to  5/ 
4/6  to  9/ 
1/6  to  4/6 
5/0  to  6/ 

/10 

/4.\  to  '/8 
2/6  to  3/6 
7/6  to  12/6 
3/6  to  8/ 
4/  to  8/ 
2/ 

/8  to   /9 
12/6  to  20/ 
1/6  to  2/6 


I 


